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Multitudinis imperitz non fo;mido judicia; meis 
tamen, rogo, parcant opuſculis— in quibus 
fuic propoſiti ſemper, a jocis ad ſeria, a ſerlis vi- 
ciſſim ad jocos tranſire. 
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SLAWKENBERGII 


"> ASETELA®. 


ESPER A quadam frigidula, poſteriori in 
parte menſis Auguſti, peregrinus, mulo fuſco 

colore inſidens, manticd à tergo, Paucis in- 
guſijs, binis calceis, bracciſque ſericis coccinejs re- 
pletd Argentoratum ing reſſus - 


Militi eum percontanti, quum portus intraret, 
dixit, fe apud Naſorum promontorium ſuiſſe, Fran- 
cofurtum proficiſci, -t Argentoratum, tranſitu ad 
fines Sarmatiae menſis intervallo, reverſurum. 


Miles peregrini in faciem ſuſpexit==— Di boni, 
nova forma naſi 


At multum mihi profuit, inquit peregrinus, 
 carpum amento extrahens, e quo pependit aci- 
naces : Loculo manum inſeruit; & magnd cum 

arbanitate, pilei parte anteriore tafid manu 44.5 1 
nt extendit dextram, militi florinum dedit et 


zroceſſit. 


Dolet mihi, ait miles, tympaniſlam nanum et 3% 
valyum alloguens, virum adeo urbanum vaginum XX 
perdidifſe; itinerari haud poterit nudd acinaci, 
negue vaginam toto Argentorato, habilem inveniet. 
— Nu unguam hu reſpondit pere- 
grinus reſpiciens—ſeque comiter inclinans- 


- 


Hoc 


As Haſen Slazulenbergius de Nafis is extremely 
ſcarce, it may not be unacceptable to the learned 
reader to ſee the ſpecimen of a few pages of his ori- 
ginal ; I will make no reflection upon it, but that his 
#tory-telling Latin is much more conciſe than his 
philoſcphic—and, | think, has more of Latinity in it. 


SLAWKENBERGIUS' $ 


TAI. E. * 


was one cool refreſhing evening, at the 

cloſe of a very ſultry day, in the latter end 

of the month of Auguſt, when a ſtranger, 

mounted upon a dark mule, with a ſmall cloak- 

bag behind him, containing a few ſhuts, a pair 

of ſhoes, and a crimſon ſattin pair of breeches, 
entered the town of Straſturg. 

He told the centinel, who queſtioned him as 
he entered the gates, that he had been at the 
promontory of Nosts--——was going on ta 
Prankfort—and ſhould be back again at Stra/- 
burg that day month, in his way to the borders 
of Cr:m-Tartary. 

The centinel looked up into the ranger s face 
never faw ſuch a noſe in his life! 

—I have made a very good venture of it, 
quoth the ſtranger — ſo flipping his wriſt out of 
the loop of a black riband, to which a ſhort - 
ſcimitar was hung: He put his hand into his 
packet, and with great courteſy. touching the 
forepart of his cap with his left-hand, as he ex 
tended his right he put a florin, into the centi- 
nel's hand, and paſſed on. 

It grieves me, ſaid the centinel, ſpeaking to \ 
a Ile ewarfiſh bandy- legg'd drummer, that * 
ſo courteous a ſoul ſhould have loſt his ſcab- 
bard-------he cannot travel without one to his 
ſcimitar, and will not be able to get. a ſcab- 
bard to fit it in all Straſburg---—---1 never had 
one, replied the ſtranger, looking back ro the 
centinel, and putting his hand up to his cap as 
he ſpoke carry it, continued he thus 


„ holding. - 


' 
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Hoc more geſto, nudam acinacem elevans, mulo len- 


to progrediente, ut naſum tueri poſſum. 


Non immerito, benigne peregrine, reſpondit 
miles. 

Nihili aeftima, ait le tympaniſta, e pergamens 
64 MIA eft. 


Prout chri iftianus ſum, inguit miles, naſus- ille, 
ni ſexties major fit; meo eſſet conformis. 


Crepitare audivi, ait tympaniſta. 
Mebercule] ſanguinem emiſit, reſpondit miles. 


Miſeret me, inguit tympaniſta, qui non ambs 
tetigimus. 8 


Zodem temports punto, guo haec res argumen- 
tata fuit inter militem et tympaniſtam, diſceptaba- 
tur ibidem tubicine & uxore ſug, qui tunc ace 
cefſerunt, et peregrino praetereunte, reſtiterunt. 

Quantus naſus ! argue longus eff, ail tubicina, 
ac tubs, 


Et ex eodem metallo, ait tubicen, velut fernuta- 


mento audias. 
Tantum abeſt, reſpondit illa, quad fiſtulam aul. 


cedine vincit. 
neus , at tubicen. 
Neguaguam, reſpondit uxcr. 


Amen effermo, ait tubicen, guad aentus eff, 


Rem penitus eaplorabo; prius, enim digito tun- 
gam, ait-uxor, quam dormivero. 


Mulus peregrini, gradi lento progeſſus et, ut 
unumgucdgue verbum cantroverſi ae, non tantum 
| inter 
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TRISTRAM SHANDY, Gent. 9 


holding up his naked ſeimitar, his mule mov- 
ing on ſlowly all he time, on purpoſe to defend 


my noſe. ö a 

It is well worth it, gentle ſtranger, replied the 
centinel. | | 
Tis not worth a ſingle ſtiver, ſaid the 


bandy-legg'd drumme.—'tis a noſe of parch- 
ment. | | 


As I am a true catholic——except that it 
is fix times as big tis a-noſe, ſaid the cen- 
tinel, like my own, 5 

I heard it crackle, ſaid the drummer, 

By dunder, ſaid the centinel, I ſaw it bleed. 

What a .pity, cried the bandy-legg'd drum- 
mer, we did not both touch it | 

At the very time that this diſpute was main- 


taining by the centinel and the drummer 


was the ſame point debating betwixt a trumpet- 


er and a trumpeter's wife, who were juſt then 
coming up, and had ſtopped to ſee the ſtranger 


paſs by. | 

Benedicite /-. ---- W hat a noſe ! *tis as long 
faid the trumpeter's wife, as a trumpet, 

And of the ſame mettle, ſaid the trumpeter, 
as you hear by its ſneezing. 
_ ---*Tis as ſoft as a flute, faid ſhe. 


---" Tis braſs, ſaid the trumpeter, 

---'Tis a pudding's end--- ſaid his wife. 
I tell thee again, ſaid the trumpeter, *tis a 
brazen noſe, ö 

I'!! know the bottom of it, ſaid the trumpet- 
er's wife, for I will touch it with my finger be- 


The ſtranger's mule moved on at fo flow a 


Fate, that he heard every word of the diſpute, 


A 5 not 
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inter militem et tympaniſtam, verum etiam inter 


tubicinem et uxorem ejus, audiret. 


| Nequaguam, ait ille, in muli collum fraena de- 
- mittens, & manibus ambabus in pettus poſitis, ( mu- 
Is lente progrediente) nequaquam, att ille, 2 ro 


ens, non neceſſe eft ut res iſthaec dilucidata foret. 
Minime genttum ! meus naſus nunquam tangetur, 


dum ſpiritus hos reget artus—-ad quid agendum 


ait uxor burgomagiſtri. 


Peregrinus illi non reſpondit, Votum faciebat, 
unc temporis ſandlo Nicelao, quo facto in ſinum 
Adextram inſerens, e qua negligenter pependit acina- 
ces, lento gradu proceſſit per plateam Argentorati 
2 gude ad diverſorium templa ex adverſum 


Peregrinus mulo deſcendens flabu's includi, & 
manticam inferri juſſit : qua aperid et coccineis ſe- 


ricis ſemoralibus extractis cum argenteo laciniato 


TlepeCopals, bis ſeſe induit, ſtatimque, acinaci 
in nanu, ad forum deambulavit. 


Dued ubi peregrinus efſet ingreſſus, uxorem tu- 
biciuis obviam euntem aſpicit; illico curſum flefit, 


mMmenuens 


* 


TRIST RAM SHANDY, Gent. 1 
not only betwixt the centinel and the drummer, 
but betwixt the trumpeter and the trumpeter's 
wife, | 

No! faid he; dropping his reins upon his- 
mule's neck, and laying both his hands upon 
his.breaſt, the one over the other in a ſaint-like 
poſition (his mule going on eaſily all the time) 
No ! ſaid he, looking up, —I am not. ſuch, a 
debtor to the world ſlandered and diſap- 
pointed as | have been as to give it that 
conviction—no ! ſaid he, my noſe ſhall never 
be touched whilſt heaven gives me ſtrength— - 
To do what? ſaid a burgomaſter's wife. 

The ſtranger took no notice of the burgo- - - 
maſter's-wife—he was making a vow- to ſaint 
Nicolas; which. done, having uncroſſed his 
arms with the fame ſolemnity with which he 
croſſed them, he took up the reins of his bri- 
dle with his left hand, and putting his right- - 

hand into his boſom, with his ſcimitar hanging 
looſely to the:wriſt of it, he rode on as ſlowly: :. 
as one foot of the mule could follow another, 
thro' the principal ſtreets of Straſburg, till! 
chance brought him to the great inn in the mar- 
ket- place over-againſt the church. 

The moment the ſtranger alighted, he order- 
ed his mule to .be -led into the ſtable, and his 
cloak: bag to be brought in; then opening, and 
taking out of it, his crimſon-ſattin breeches, 

with a filver-fringed—— (appendage to them, 
which I dare not tranſlate) - he put his breech- 
es, with his, fringed cod- piece on, and forth- 
with with his ſhort ſcimitar in his hand, walked 
out to the grand parade. | 

The ſtranger had juſt taken three turns-upon . 
the parade, when he perceived the trumpeter's 
wife at the oppoſite fide of it—ſo turning ſhort, 
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12 The LiIrE and Opinions: of 
metuens ne naſus ſuus exploraretur, atgue ad di- 
verſorium regreſſus et exuit ſe veſtibus; brac- 
cas coccineas ſericas manticae impaſuit an 
elluci juſſit. 

F —— proficiſtor, ait ille, et Argentora- 
tum quatuor abbhinc hebdomadis revertar. 

Bene curaſti hoc jumentum (ait) mult fatiem 

manu demulcens —- me, manticamgue meam, plus 
* mille paſſibus portavit. | 


Longa via eft reſpandet boſpes, niſi Plurimum 


efſet negotii.— Enimvero, ait peregrinus;.a naſorum 
promantorio redij, et naſum ſpecioſiſſimum, egregio- 


fAimumgue quem unguam quiſquam Lertitus eſt, 
acguiſivi. 


Dum peregrinus hanc miram rationem, de ſeipſo 
reddit, haſpes et uxar ejus, oculis intentis, pere- 
grini naſum contemplantur—— Per ſanctos, ſan- 


zaſque omnes, ait boſpitis uxor, naſis duodecim 


maximis, in tota Argentorato major ejt ! — ęſtne 
ait illa mariti in aurem inſuſurrans, nonne eſi 
naſus praegrandis + ? 


Dolus ingft anime mi, ait hoſpes————— naſus 7 
falſus. 

Verus eft, reſpondit uxor. 

Ex abiete fatius eft, ait It, terebinthinum 
olet 


Carbunculus ineſt, ait uxor. 


Alartuus oft naſus, reſpondit hoſpes. 


Vivus 
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TRISTRAM SHANDY, Gent. 23 
in pain leſt his noſe ſhould be :attempted, he 


inſtantly went back to his inn undreſſed him- 


ſelf, packed up his crimſon: ſattin breeches, Cc. 


in his cloak bag, and called for his mule. 
I am going forwards, ſaid the ſtranger, for 
Frankfort—and ſhall be back at Straſburg this 


day month, 


hope, continued the ſtranger, ſtroking down 


the face of his mule with his left- hand as he 


was going to mount it, that you have been kind 
to this faithful ſlave of mine — it has carried 
me and my cloak- bag, continued he, tapping 
the mule's back, above ſix hundred leagues. 

—'Tis a long journey, Sir, replied the maſ- 
ter of the inn—unleſs a man has great buſineſs. 
—Tut! tut! ſaid the ſtranger, I have been at 
the promontory of Noſes; and have got me 
one of the goodlieſt and jollieſt, thank heaven, 
that ever fell to a fingle man's lot. 

Whilſt the ſtranger was giving this odd ac- 
count of himſelf, the maſter of the inn and his 
wite kept both their eyes fixed full upon the 
ſtranger's noſe—By ſaint Radagunde, ſaid the 
inn-keeper's wife to herſelf, there is more of it 
than in any dozen of the largeſt noſes put to- 
gether in all Straſburg is it not, ſaid the, 
whiſpering her huſband in the ear, is it not a 
noble noſe ? 

*Tis an impoſture, my dear, faid the maſter 
of the inn—"Tis a falſe noſe— 

Tis a true noſe, ſaid his wife, — 

*Tis made of Fir tree, ſaid he,—lI fmell the 
turpentine. 

There's a pimple on it, faid ſhe. 

"Tis a dead noſe, replied the inn-keeper, 

'Tis 
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£ Niuus eft, ait illa.— | tþ/a vidam tangam | 


Votum fect ſandto Nicolao, ait peregrinus, you 
m meum intattum fore uſque ad— Quodnam tem. 
pus? illico reſpondit illa. | 


Minime tangetur, inguit ille (manibus in pec- 
tus compeſitis) uſque ad illam boram —-Quam ho- 
ram? ait illa.--— Nullam, reſpondit peregrinus, 
donec pervenio, ad Quem locum,—obſecro ? ait 
ia Peregrinus nil reſpondens mulo conſcenſe 


ſiſcſſit. 
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TRISTRAM SHANDY, Gent. 15 
- ,*Tis a live noſe, and if I am alive myſelf, 
ſaid the inn-keeper's wife, I will touch it. 

I have made a vow to faint Nicolas this day, 
ſaid the ſtranger, that my noſe ſhall not be 
touched till—Here the ſtranger, ſuſpending his 
voice, looked up Till when ? ſaid ſhe haſtily, 

It never ſhall be touched, ſaid he, claſp- 
ing his hands and bringing them cloſe to his 
breaſt, till that hour—What hour? cried the 
inn-keeper's wife. Never l never! ſaid the 
ſtranger, never till I am got For heaven ſake 
into what place? ſaid ſhe.—The ſtranger rode 
away without ſaying a word, 

T he ſtranger had not got half a league on his 
way towards Frankfort, before all the City of 
Straſburg was in an uproar about his noſe. The 
Compline-bells were juſt ringing to call the Straſ- 
burgers to their devotions, and ſhut up the du- 
ties of the day in prayer: no ſoul in all Stra- 
burg heard em— the city was like a ſwarm of 
bees men, women, and children (the Cam- 
pline-bells tinkling all the time) flying here and 
there -in at one door, out at another—this 
way and that way——long ways and croſs ways 


E —up one ſtreet, down another ſtreet—in at this 


ally, out at that—did you fee it? did you ſee 
it? did you ſee it? O! did you ſee it? 
who ſaw it? who did ſee it? for mercy's ſake, 
who ſaw it ? 


Alack o'day ! I was at veſpers!—T was waſh 


ing, I was ſtarching, I was ſcouring, I was 


quilting—Gop help me! I never ſaw it—I ne- 
ver touch'd it would l had been a centinel, a 


 bandy-legg'd drummer, a trumpeter, a trumpet- 


er's wite, was the general cry and lamentation 
in every ſtreet and corner of Straſburg, - 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt all this confuſion and diſorder tri- 
umphed throughout the great city of Stra, 
urg, was the courteous ſtranger going on as 
gently upon his mule in his way to Fron#jort, 
as if he had no concern at all in the affair 
talking all the way he rode in broken ſentences, 
ſometimes to his mule — ſometimes, to himfelf — 
ſometimes to his Julia. 

O Julia, my lovely Julia - nay I cannot ſtop 
to let thee bite that thiſtle that ever the ſuſ- 
pected tongue of a rival ſhould have robbed 
me of enjoyment when I Was upon the point of 
taſting it — | 

Pugh !—'tis nothing but a thiltte—— never 
-mind-it——thou ſhalt have a better ſupper at 
-night. | 


from thee. —— 


Poor devil, thou'rt ſadly tired with thy jour- 


ney — come — get on a little faſter there's no- 
thing in my eloak-· bag but two thirts—a crim- 


ſon- ſattin pair of breeches, and a fringed ——. 


Dear Julia! : 
—But why to Frankfort—is it that there is 
a hand unfelt, which ſecretly is conducting 


me through thefe meanders and unſuſpected 


tracts 
—Stumbling! by faint Nicolas ! every ſtep 
—— why at this rate we (hall be all night in get- 

m | 
To happmeſs—or am ] to be the ſport of 
Fortune a d flander—deftined to be driven forth 
udconvicted - unheard-untouched- if fo, why 


— 


did I not ſtay at Straſcure, where juſtice but | 


Thad fworn (Come, thou ſhalt drink to 
faint Nicolas ————O Julia What doſt 
thou 


— Baniſh'd from my country my friends _ 


J TRISTRAM SAND, Gent. 17 
thou priek up thy ears at tis nothing 
but a man, (9 ,—— 

The ſtranger rode on communing in this 
manner with his mule and Julia —— till he 
arrived at his inn, where, as ſoon as he arrived, 
he alighted - ſaw his mule, as he had promil- 
= ed it, taken good care of. took off his cloak 
bag, with his crimſon-fattin breeches, c. in 
it called for an omelet to his ſupper, went 
to his bed about twelve o'clock, and in vet 
nutes fell faſt aſleep. 

It was about the ſame hour when the amal 
in Straſburg being abated for that night, 
the Straſburgers had all got quietly into. their | 
beds but not like the ſtranger, for the reſt 
either of their minds or bodies; queen Mab, 
like an elf as ſhe was, had taken the ſtranger's 
noſe, and without reduction of its bulk, had 
that night been at the pains 0 ſlitting and di- 
viding it into as many noſes of different cuts 
and faſhions, as there were heads in Straſbur 
to hold them. The abbeſs of Quiadliugberg, who, 
with the four great dignitaries of her chapter, 
the prioreſs, the deaneſs, the ſub-chantreſs, 
and ſenior canoneſs, had that week come to 
Straſburg to conſult the univerſity, upon a caſe 
of conſcience relating to their plackꝭt holes - 
was ill all the night. 

The courteous ſtranger's noſe h t perch- 
ed upon the top of the pineal gland of her 
brain, and made ſuch rouſing work in the fan- 
cies of the four great dignitaries of het chapter, 
they could not get a wink of ſleep the whole 
night thro? for i. — there was no keeping a 
limb ſtill amongſt them · in ſhort they got up 
like ſo many ghoſts. 

The 
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| The penitentiaries of the third order of faint FF 
Francis the nuns of mount Calvary — -— * 

the Praemon/iratenſes the Clunienſes * 
the ( arthuſians, and all the ſeverer or- 

ders of nuns who lay that night in blankets or 
A hair-cloth, were ſtill in a worſe condition than 
; the abbeſs of Duedlingherg — by tumbling Þ 


and toſſing, and toffing and tumbling-from one 


fide of their beds to the other the whole night 


and mawil'd themſelves ail to death——they ' 
got out of their beds almoſt-flead alive——--- *' 
every body thought. faint Antony had viſited | 
them for probation with-his fire they had 
never once, in ſhort, ſhut their eyes the whole 
night long from veſpers to matins. = 
The nuns of ſamt Ur/ula ated the wiſeſt - 
they never attempted to go to bed at all. 
The dean of / Straſburg, the prebendaries, 
the capitulars and domiciliars (capitularly aſ- 
ſembled in the morning to conſider:the caſe of 

- butter'd buns all wiſhed they had followed the 
nuns of ſaint Ur/ula's example. ———In the 
hurry and confuſion every thing had been in the 
night beforg,-the bakers had all forgot to lay 
their leaven—there were no butter'd buns to be 
had far breakfaſt in all Straſdurg—— the Whole 
cloſe of the cathedral was in one eternal com- 
motion — ſuch a cauſe of reſtleſſneſs and 
diſquietuge, and ſuch a zealous inquiry into the 
cauſe of that reſtleſſneſe, had never happened 


* 
* Hifen Slawkenbergius means the Benedictine 


| nuns d Cluny, founded in. the year 940, by Ode 
2bbe te Cluny. #; Y | 94 „. U . 
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long the ſeveral fiſterhoods had - ſcratch'd 3 
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in Straſburg, ſince Martin Luther, with his 


doctrines, had turned the city up fide down. 


If the ſtranger's noſe took this liberty of 


thruſting itſelf thus into the diſhes-* of religious 


orders, &c. what a carnival did his noſe make 


my pen, worn. to the ſtump as it is, has pow» - 


| er to deſeribe, tho? I acknowledge, (cries Slaw- 


kenbergius, with more gaiety of thought than. 7 
cauld haue expected from him) that there is many 
a good ſimile now ſubſiſting in the world which 
might give my countrymen ſome idea of it; 
but at the cloſe of ſuch a ſolio as this, wrote for 
their ſakes, and in which I have ſpent the great- 
eſt part of my life——tho' I. own to them the 
ſimile is in being, yet would it not be unreaſon- 
able in them to expect I ſhould have either 
time or inclination to ſearch for it ? Let it ſut- 
fice to ſay, that the riot and diſorder it occaſi- 
oned in the Straſburgers fantaſies was ſo general 
ſuch an overpowering maſterſhip had it got of all 
the faculties-of the Strafturgers.minds—ſo many 
ſtrange things,. with equal confidence on all 
ſides, and with equal eloquence in all places, 
were ſpoken and ſworn to concerning it, that 
turned. the whole ſtream of all diſcourſe and 
wonder towards it——every ſoul good and bad 
rich and poor—learned and unlearned —— 


doctor and ſtudent —miſtreſs and maid ———— 


gentle and fimple——nun's fleſh and women's 
fleth in Straſburg ſpent their time in hearing ti- 
dings 


* Mr. Shandy's compliments to orators is very 
ſenſible that Slawhkenbergivs has here changed his 
metaphor —— which he is very guilty of; 
that as a tranſlator, Mr. Shandy has all along done 
what he could to make him ſtick to ir— but that 
here *twas 1mpoſſible, 


wo 


di 
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guiſhed to ſee it every finger - every thumb in 
8 g burned to touch it. | 


fire—was this, that the -centinel, the ban 


legg'd drummer, the trumpeter, the trumpet- 
er's wife, the burgomaſter's widow, the maſter | 


of the inn, and the maſter of the inn's wife, how 


widely ſoever they all differed every one from 
another in their teſtimonies and deſeriptions of | 
the ſtranger's noſe they all agreed together 
in two points —— namely, that he was gone te 


Frankfort, and would not return to Straſburg 
till that day month; and fecondly, whether his 


noſe was true or falſe, that the ſtranger himſelf | 


was one of the moſt perfect paragons of beauty 
the fineſt made man the moſt genteel'! 
the moſt generous of his purfe—the moſt 


courteous in his carriage that had ever entered 
the gates of Straſburg— that as he rode, with his 


ſcimitar -flung loofely to his wriſt, thro' the 
ſtreets ——and walked with his erimſon- ſattin 
.breeches- acroſs: the parade — twas with ſo ſweet 
an air of careleſs modeſty, and ſo manly with 
al- as would have put the heart in jeopardy (had 
his noſe not ſtood in his way) of every virgin 
vrho had caſt her eyes upon him. 

Jcall not upon that heart which is a ſtranger 
to the throbs and yearnings of curioſity, ,ſo ex- 
eited to juſtify the abbeſs of Quedlingberg, the 
prioreſs, the deaneſs and ſub-chantreſs tor ſending 
at noon- day for the trumpetet's wife: (he went 
through the ſtreets of Straßburg with her huſ- 
band's trumpet in her hand ;—the beſt appara- 
tus the ſtraitneſs af the time would allow * 

tor 


ngs about it — every eye in Straſburg lan- 


Now what might: add, it any thing may be 
thought neceſſary to add to ſo vehement a de- 
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for. the illuſtration of her theory—ſhe ſtaid-no- 
longer than three days. 

The centinel and the bandy-legg'd drummer 
nothing on this ſide of old Athens could equal 
them ! they read their lectures under the city 
gates to comers and goers, with all the pomp of 
a Chryſippus and a Crantor in their porticoes. 

The maſter of the inn, with his oſtler on his 
left-hand, read his alſo in the ſame ſtile. - un- 
der the portico or gateway of his. ſtable-yard 
— his wife, hers more privately in a back room; 
all flocked to their lectures; not promiſcuouſly 
— but to this or that, as is ever the way, as faith 
and credulity marſhal'd them in a word, each 
Straſturger came crowding. for intelligence 
and every Straßburger had the intelligence he 
wanted. . 

'Tis worth remarking, for the benefit of all 
demonſtrators in natural philoſophy, &c. that as 
ſoon as the trumpeter's wife had. finiſhed the ab- 
beſs of Quedlingberg's private lecture, and had 
begun to read in public, which. ſhe did upon a 
ſtool in the middle of the great parade—ſhe 
incommoded the other demonſtrators. mainly,, 
by gaining incontinently the moſt faſhionable- 
| part of the city of Straſburg for her auditory— 
| #F But when a demonſtrator in philoſophy. (cries, 
* Slawhkenbergins) has a trumpet for an apparatus, 
pray what rival in ſcience can pretend to be 
heard beſides him? 

W hiiſt the unlearned, thro' theſe. conduits of 
intelligence, were all buſied in getting down to 
the bottom of the well, where TRUrE keeps 
her little court — were the learned in their 
way as buſy in pumping her up thro' the con- 
duits of dialect indudion — they concerned 

i themſelves 


— 1 
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themſelves not with facts they rea- 
ſoned ——— 

Not one profeſſion had thrown more light up- 
on this ſubje than the faculty: had not 
all their diſputes about it run into the affair of 
Wens and œdematous ſwellings, they could not 
keep clear of them for their bloods and ſouls- 
the ſtranger's noſe had nothing to do either with 
wens or cedematous ſwellings. 

It was demonſtrated however very ſatisfacto- 
ry, that ſuch a ponderous maſs of heteroge- 
neous matter could not be congeſted and con- 
glomerated to the noſe, whilſt the infant was in 
Utero, without deſtroying the ſtatical balance 
of the foetus, and throwing it plump upon its 
head nine months before the time.--- 

--- The opponents granted the theory---they 
denied the conſequences. 

And if a ſuitable proviſion of veins, arteries, 
ec. ſaid they, was not laid in, for the due 
nouriſhment of ſuch a noſe, in the very firſt 
ſtamina and rudiments of its formation before it 
came into the world (bating the cate of Wens) 


it could not regularly grow and be ſuſtained af- 


terwards. | 

This was all anſwered by a diſſertation upon 
nutriment, and the effect which nutriment had 
in extending the veiſels. and in the increaſe and 
prolongation of the muſcular parts to the great- 
eſt growth and expanhon imaginable In 
the triumph of which theory, they went 10 tar 
as to affirm, that there was no caule in nature, 
why a nole might not grow to the ſize of the 
man himſelt. | 

The reſpondents ſatisfied the world this event 
could never happen to them ſo long as a man 


had 
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rad but one ſtomach and one pair of lung 
For the ſtomach, faid they, eing the only or- 
gan deſtined for the reception of tood, and 
turning it into chyle, and the lungs the 
only engine of ſanguification — it could poſ- 
ſibly work off no more, than what the appetite 
brought it: or admitting the poſſibility of a 
man's overloading his ſtomach, nature had ſet 
bounds however to his lungs ——the engine was 
of a determined fize and ſtrength, and could 
elaborate but a certain quantity in a given time 
that is, it could produce juſt as much 
blood as was ſufficient for one ſingle man, and 
no more ; ſo that, if there was as much noſe 
as man—they proved a mortification muſt neceſ- 
farily enſue ; and foraſmuch as there could not 
be a ſupport for both, that the noſe muſt either 
fall off from the man, or the man inevitably 
fall off from his noſe. 

Nature accommodates herſelf to theſe emer- 
gencies, cried the opponents——elſe what do 
you ſay to the caſe of a whole ſtomach a whole 
pair of lungs, and but f a man, when both 
his legs have been unfortunately ſhot off ?— 

He dies of a plethora, ſaid they—or mult ſpit 
blood, and in a fortnight or three weeks go off 
in a ceonſumption. 

It happens otherways 
ponents. 

It ought not, ſaid they. 

The more curious and intimate inquirers af- 
ter nature and her doings, though they went 
hand in hand a good way together, yet they all 
divided about the noſe at laſt, almoſt as much as 
the faculty itſelf, 

They 


replied the op- 
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They amicably laid it down, that there was 
a juſt and geometrical arrangement and propor- 
tion of the ſeveral parts of the human frame to 
its ſeveral deſtinations, offices, and functions, 
which could not be tranſgreſſed but within cer- 
tain limits that nature though ſhe ſport- 
ed ſhe ſported within a certain circle; 
—and they could not agree about the. diameter 
of it. "DEM g 

The logicians ſtuck much cloſer to the point 
before them than any of the claſſes of the li- 
terati; they began and ended with the word 
noſe; and had it not been for a petitio priucipii, 
which one of the ableſt of them ran his head 
againſt. in the beginning of the combat, the 
whole controverſy had been ſettled. at once. 

A noſe, argued the logician, cannot bleed 
without blood —and not only blood but 
blood circulating in it to ſupply. the phenome- 
non with a ſucceſſion of drops — a- ftream 
being; but a-quicker ſucceſſion of drops, that is 
included,. ſaid he Now. death, continued 
the logician, being nothing but the ſtagnation of 
the blood | | 

I deny. the. definition—Death is the ſepara- 
tion of the ſoul from the body, ſaid his antago- 
niſt Then we don't agree about our weapon, 
ſaid the logiciaan—— Then there is an end of 
the diſpute, replied the antagoniſt. 

The civilians were ſtill more conciſe; what 
they offered being more in the nature of a de- 
cree—than a diſpute. : 

Such a- monſtrous. noſe, ſaid they, had it 
been a true noſe, could not poſſibly have been 
ſuffered in civil ſociety —and if falſe - to im- 
pole upon ſociety with ſuch falſe figns and tokens, 

was 
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was a ſtil] greater violation of its rights, and muſt 
have had ſtill leſs mercy ſhewn it. 

The only objection to this was, that if it 
proved any thing, it proved the ſtranger's noſe 
was neither true nor falſe. 

This left room for the controverſy to go on. 

It was maintained by the advocates of the ec- 
cleſiaſtic court, that there was nothing to inhi- 
bit a decree, ſince the ſtranger ex mers motu had 
confeſſed he had been at the Promontory of 
Noſes, and had got one of the goodlieſt, c. 
£9c,---to this it was anſwered, it was impoſſible 
there ſhould be ſuch a place as the Promontory 
of Noſes, and the learned be ignorant where it 
lay. The commiſſary of the biſhop of Straſburg 
undertook the advocates part, and explained this. 


d matter in a treatiſe upon proverbial phraſes, 
ut ſnewing them, that the Promontory of Noſes 
e- was a mere allegoric expreſſion, importing no 
m more than that nature had given him a long 
is noſe : in proof of which, with great learning, 
2d he cited the underwritten authorities ®, which 
of had 
a- * Nonnulli ex noſtratibus eadem loquendi for- 
o- mula utunt. Quinimo et Logiſtæ & Canoniſtæ 

n, Vide Parce Bar e Jas in d. L. Provincial. Conſti- 
of tut. de conjec. vid. Vol. Lib. 4. Titul. 1. N. 7. 


=. etiam in re conſpir. On. de Promontorio Naſ. 
ichmack. ff. d. tit. 3. fol. 189. paſſim. Vid. Gloſ. 


A de contrahend. empt. Fc. nec non J. Scrudr. in cap. 
we F. refut. ff. per totum, cum his conf. Rever. J. 
4 'Tubal, Sentent. & Prov. cap. g. ff. 11, 12. obiter, 
it V. et Librum, cui Tit. de terris & Phraſ. Belg. 
en ad finem, cum Comment. N. Bardy Belg. Vid. 
m- Scrip. Argentotarenſ. de Antiq. Ecc. in Ep.ſc. Ar- 
ns, chiv. fid. coll, per Van Jacobum Koinſhoven Fo- 
vas Vor. II. B lio 
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had decided the point inconteſtibly, had it not 
appeared that a diſpute about ſome franchiſes of 
dean and chapter-lands had been determined by 
it nineteen years before. | | 

It happened---I muſt not ſay unluckily for 
Truth, becauſe they were giving her a lift ano- 
ther way in ſo doing; that the two univerſities 
of Straſturg---the Lutheran, founded in the year 
1538 by Jacobus Sturmus, counſellor of the 
ſenate, and the Popiſb, founded by Leopold, 
arch-duke of Auſtria, were, during all this time, 
employing the whole depth of their knowledge 
(except juſt what the affair of the abbeſs of 
Duedlingberg's placket- holes required)---in de- 
termining the point of Martin Luther's dam- 


nation. 


The Popiſb doctors had undertaken to de- 
monſtrate a priori; that from the neceſſary in- 
fluence of the planets on the twenty-ſecond day 
of October 1483 when the moon was in the 
twelfth houſe--- Jupiter, Mars, and Venus in the 
third, the Sun, Saturn, and Mercury all got to- 

ether in the fourth that he muſt in courſe, 
and unavoidably be a damn'd man--and that his 
doctrines, by a direct corollary, muſt be damn'd 
doctrines too. 

By in{peQtion into his horoſcope, where five 
planets were in coition all at once with ſcor- 

pio 


lio Argent. 1583, præcip. ad finem. Quibus add. 
Rebuft, in L. obvenire de Signif. Nom. ff. fol. & 
de Jure, Gent. & Civil. de protib. aliena feud. per 
federa, teſt. Joha. Luxius in prole gom. quem velim 
viceas, de Analy. Cap. 1, 2, z. Vid. Idea. 
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pio * (in reading this my father would always 
ſhake his head) in the gth houſe which the 
Arabians allotted to religion—it appeared that 
Martin Luther did not care one ftiver about the 
matter—and that from the horoſcope directed to 
the conjunQion of Mars they made it plain 
likewiſe he muſt die curſing and blaſpheming— 
with the blaſt of which his ſoul {being ſteep'd in 
guilt) ſailed before the wind, into the lake of 
hell fire. | 
Ihe little objeQion of the Lutheran doctors 
to this, was, that it muſt certainly be the ſoul of 
another man, born Oc. 22, 83, which was for- 
ced to ſail down before the wind in that manner 
—inaſmuch as it appeared from the regiſter of 
Iflaben in the county of Mans/elt, that Luther 
was not born in the year 1483, butin 84; and 
not on the 22d day of October, but on the 10th 
of November, the eve of A2riinmas-day, from 
whence he had the name of dartn, 

[I muſt break off my tranſlation for a mo- 
ment; for if I did not, I know | ſhould no more 
be able to ſhut my eyes in bed, than the abbeſs 
of Quedlingberg— It is to tell the reader, that 


2 my 


* Hxzc mira, ſatiſque horrenda. Planetarum co- 
itio ſub Scorpio Aicriſmo in nora coli ſtatione, 
quam Araves religioni deputabant efficit Martinum 
Lutherum ſacrilegum hæteticum, chriſtianæ religio- 
nis hoſtem acerimum atque prophanum, ex ho- 
roſcopi directione ad Martis coitum, teligioſſſimus 
obiit, ejus Anima ſceleſliſſima ad inſernos navigavit 
ab Alecto, Tifiphone et Magæra flagellis ig- 
neis cruciata perenniter. 

—Lucas Gauricus in TraQtatu aſtrologico de 
preteritis muliorum hominum accidentibus per ge- 
nitutas examigatis. 
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my father never read this paſſage of Slawkenber- 
gius to my uncle Toby but with triumph—not 
over my uncle Toby, for he never oppoſed him 
in it—but over the whole world. 

— Now you ſee, brother Toby, he would ſay, 
looking up, that chriſtian names are not ſuch 
« indifferent things; —had Luther here been 
called by any other name but Martin, he would 
have been damned to all eternity Not that J 
look upon Martin, he would add, as a good 
name—far from it—'tis ſomething better than 
a neutral, and but a little—yet little as it is, you 
ſee it was of ſome ſervice to him. 

My father knew the weakneſs of this prop to 
his hypotheſis as well as the beſt logician could 
ſhew him—yet ſo ſtrange is the weakneſs of 
man at the ſame time, as it fell in his way, he 


could not for his life but make uſe of it; and it 


was certainly for this realon ; that though there 
are many ſtories in Hafen Slatotenbergius's De- 
cads tull as entertaining as this I am tranſlating, 
yet there is not one amongſt them which my fa- 
ther read over with half the delight—1t flattered 
two of his ſtrangeſt hypotheſes together —his 
Names and his Nosts—1 will be bold to ſay, 
he might have read all the books in the Alex- 
audrine library, had not fate taken other care of 
them, and not have met with a book or a paſ- 
ſage in one, which hit two ſuch nails as theſe 
upon the head at one ſtroke, } 
The two univerſities of Siraſburg were har 


- tugging at this affair of Luther's navigation. 


The Proteſtant doctors had demonſtrated, that 
he had not failed right before the wind, as the 
Popiſh. doQtors had pretended ; and as every 
one knew there was no failing full in the teeth of 
it, 
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it, —they were going to ſettle, in caſe he had failed, 
how many points he was off ; whether Martin 
had doubled the cape, or had fallen upon a lee- 
ſhore ; and no doubt, as it was an enquiry of 
much edification, at leaſt to thoſe who under. 
ſtood this fort of NAvi6AT10N, they had gone 

on with it in ſpite of the ſize of the ſtran- 
ger's noſe, had not the ſize of the ſtranger's 
noſe drawn off the attention of the world from 
what they were about—it was their bulineſs to 
follow, 

The abbeſs of Duedlingberg and her four dig- 
nitaries was no ſtop; for the enormity of the 
ſtranger's noſe running full as much in their 
fancies as their cafe of conſcience—T he affair of 
their placket-holes kept cold-—-In a word, the 
printers were ordered to diſtribute their types-— 
al) controverſies dropp'd. | 

*T was a ſquare cap with a filk taſſel upon 
the crown of it———to a nut ſhell-—-to have 
gueſſed on which fide of the noſe the two uni- 
verſities would ſplit, 

1 above reaſon, cried the doctors on one 

e. 

»Tis below reaſon, cried the others. 

»Tis faith, cried the one. 

*Tis a fiddle- ſtick, ſaid the other. 

*Tis poſſible, cried the one. 

»Tis impoſſible, ſaid the other. 

God's power is infinite, cried the Noſarians, 
he can do any thing, 

He can do nothing, replied the Antinoſarians, 
which implies contradictions, 

He can make matter think, ſaid the Noſa- 
rians. | 

As certainly as you can make a velvet cap out 
of a ſow's ear, replied the Antinoſarians. 


B 3 He 
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He cannot make two and two five, replied 
the Popiſh doQors. "Tis falſe, ſaid their 
opponents. — ö 

Infinite power is infinite power, faid the doc- 
tors who maintained the reality of the noſe.— 
It extends only to all poſſible things, replied the 
Lutherans. 

By God in heaven, cried the Popiſh doctors, 
he can make a noſe, if he thinks fat, as big as 
the ſteeple of Straſburg. 

Now the ſteeple of Straſburg being the big- 
geſt and the talleſt church- ſteeple to be ſeen in 
the whole world, the Antinoſarians denicd that 
a noſe of 575 geometrical feet in length could be 
worn, at leaſt by a middle-fized man The 
Popiſh doctors ſwore it could—-The Lutheran 
doctors ſaid no; it could not. 

This at once ſtarted a new diſpute, which they 
purſued a great way upon the extent and limita- 
tion of the moral and natural attributes of God 
That controverſy led them naturally into 
Thomas Aquinas, and Thomas Aquinas to the 
devil. 8 

The ſtranger's noſe was no more heard of in 
the diſpute—it juſt ſerved as a frigate to launch 
them into the gulph of ſchool-divinity,—--and 

then they all ſailed before the wind. 
Neat is in proportion to the want of true 
knowledge, 

The controverſy about the attributes, (7c, in- 
ſtead of cooling, on the contrary had inflamed 
the Hraſturgers imaginations to a molt inordi— 
nate degree—- The leſs they underſtood of the 
matter, the greater was their wonder about it 
they were left in all the diſtreſſes of deſire un- 
ſatisfied - ſaw their doctors, the Parchmentariaus, 


the 
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the Braſſarians, the Turpentarians, on the one 
fide——- the Popiſh doctors on the other, like 
Pantagruel and his companions in queſt of the 
oracle of the- bottle, all embarked and out of 


fight. 


beach! 

What was to be done ? —— No delay 
the uproar increaſed—-every one in diforder-— 
the city gates ſet open. | 

Unfortunate Straſbur gers] was there in the 
ſtore- houſe of nature - was there in the lumber- 
rooms of learning was there in the great arſe- 
nal of chance, one ſingle engine left undrawn 
forth to torture your curioſities, and ſtretch your 
defires, which was not pointed by the hand of 
fate to play upon your hearts !-—-T dip not my 
pen into my ink to excuſe the ſurrender of your- 
ſelves——'tis to write your panegyrick. Shew 
me a city ſo macerated with expeQtation—-wha 
neither eat, or drank, or ſlept, or prayed, or 
hearkened to the calls either of religion or na- 
ture for ſeven and twenty days together, who 
could have held out one day longer. 

On the twenty-eighth the courteous ſtranger 
had promiſed to return to Straſturg. 

Seven thouſand coaches (Slawkenbergius muſt 
certainly have made ſome miſtake in his nume- 
rical characters) 7000 coaches——1 5000 ſingle 
horſe chairs—20000 waggons, crowded as full 
as they could all hold with ſenators, counſel- 
lors, ſyndicks—-beguines, widows, wives, vir- 

ins, canons, concubines, all in their coaches— 

The abbeſs of Quedlingberg, with the prioreſs, 
the deaneſs and ſub-chantreſs leading the pro- 
ceſſion in one coach, and the dean of Straſburg, 
B 4 with 


— Ihe poor Straſburgers left upon the 
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with the four great dignitaries of his chapter on 
her left-hand, the reſt following higglety-piggle- 

as they could; ſome on horſeback- ——-ſome 
on foot—ſome led ſome driven—-ſome down 
the Rhine, ——ſome this way—ſome that—-all 
ſet out at ſun-riſe to meet the courteous ſtranger 
on the road. | 

Haſte we now towards the cataſtrophe of 
my tale I fay Cataſtrophe (cries Slatu- 
tenbergius) inaſmuch as a tale, with parts 
rightly diſpoſed, not only rejoiceth {gaudet) in 
the Cataftrophe and Peripeitia of a Drama, 
but rejoiceth moreover in all the eſſential and 
integrant parts of it—it has its Protaꝶt, Epiſtafis, 
Cataflaſis, its Cataſtrophe or Peripeitia growing 
one our of the other in it, in the order Ariſtatle 
firſt planted them without which a tale had 
better never been told at all, ſays Slawkenbergius, 
but be kept to a man's ſelf. Gs 4 

In all my ten tales, in all my ten decads, have 
I, Slawkerbergius, tied down every tale of them 
as tightly to this rule, as I have done this of the 
ftranger and his noſe, 

From his firſt parley with the centinel, to 
his leaving the city of Straſburg, after pulling off 
his crimſon- ſattin pair of breeches, is the Pro- 
taſis or firſt entrance ——- where the characters 
of the Perſonae Dramatis are juſt touched in, 
and the ſubject flightly begun. 

The Epiſtaſis, wherein the action is more 
fully entered upon and heightened, till itarrives 
at its ſtate or height called the Cataſtaſis, and 
which uſually takes up the 2d and zd act, is 
included within that buſy period of my tale, 
betwixt the firſt night's uproar about the noſe, 
to the concluſion of the trumpeter's wife's lec- 

tures 
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tures upon it in the middle of the erand parade ; 
and from the firſt embarking of the learned in 
the diſpute—to the doCtors finally ſailing away, 
and leaving the Srraſturgers upon the beach in 
diſtreſs, is the Cataſtaſis or the ripening of the 
incidents and paſſions for their burſting forth in 
the fifth act. 

This commences with the ſetting out of the 
Straſburgers in the Frankfort road, and termi- 
nates in unwinding the labyrinth and bringing 
the hero out of a ſtate of agitation (as Ariſtotle 
calls it) to a ſtate of reſt and quietnels, 

This, fays Haſen Slawkenbergius, conſtitutes 
the cataſtrophe or peripeitia of my tale—and that 
—he enters now upon the ſtage. 

We left the ſtranger behind the curtain 
aſleep he enters now upon the ſtage. 

What doſt thou prick up thy ears at ?—-'tis 
nothing but a man upon a horſe—-was the laſt 
word the ſtranger uttered to his mule. It was 
not proper then to tell the reader, that the mule 
took his maſter's word for it; and without any 
more ifs and ande, let the traveller and his hort 
pals by. 

The traveller was haſtening with all diligence 
to get to S7ra/ourg that night What a foo! 
am I, ſaid the traveller to himſelf, when he had 
rode about a league farther, to think of getting 
into Straſburg this night--: Straſburg the great 
Straſburg !---Straſburg, the capital of all Al/atia ! 
Straſburg, an imperial city! Straſturg, a ſove- 
reign itate ! Straſburg, garriſoned with five thou» 
ſand of the beſt troops in all the world l- 
Alas ! if I was at the gates of Straſburg this mo- 
B 5 ment, 
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| ment, I could not gain admittance into it for a 
| ducat,---nay a ducat and a hbalf---'tis too much 
— better go back to the laſt inn J have paſſed— 
| than lie l know not Where or give | know not 
what, The traveller, as he made theſe refleCti- 
ons in his mind, turned his horſe's head about, 
and three minutes after the ſtranger had been 
conducted into his chamber, he arrived at the 


fame inn. | | 
We have bacon in the houſe, ſaid the 
hoſt, and bread — and till eleven o'clock 


this night had three eggs in it—-but a ſtranger, 
who arrived an hour ago, has had them dreſſed 
into an omelet, and we have nothing. 

— Alas! ſaid the traveller, haraſſed as I am, 
] want nothing but a bed—1 have one as ſoft as 
is in Al/atia, ſaid the hoſt. 

The ſtranger, continued he, ſhould have 
ſlept in it, for 'tis my beſt bed, but upon the 
ſcore of his noſe He has got a defluction, 
faid the traveller—- Not that I know, cried the 
hoſt But tis a camp-bed, and Jacinta, ſaid 
he, looking towards the maid, imagined there 

Vas not room in it to turn his noſe in Why 
ſo? cried the traveller ſtarting back It is io 
long a noſe, replied the hoſt - The traveller 
fixed his eyes upon Jacinta, then upon the 
ground—kneeled upon his right knee—-had juſt 

| got his hand laid upon his breaſt-—— Trifle not 

{i with my anxiety, faid he, riſing up again— T'is 
g no trifle, ſaid Jacinta, tis the moſt glorious noſe ! 

1/18 The traveller fell upon his knee again----and 

1 his hand upon his breaſt-- then ſaid he, looking 

up to heaven ! thou haſt conducted me to the 
end of my pilgrimage——'Tis Diego! = 
g © 
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The traveller was the brother of the Julia, ſo 
often invoked that night by the ſtranger as he 
rode from Straſburg upon his mule; and was 
come, on her part, in queſt of him. He had 
accompanied his-ſifter from Valladolid acroſs the 
Pyrenean mountains thro' France, and had ma- 
ny an entangled ſkein to wind off in purſuit of 
him, thro' the many meanders and abrupt turn- 
ings of a lover's thorny tracks, 5 

Julia had ſunk under it and had not been 
able to go a ſtep farther than to Lyons, where, 
with the many diſquietudes of a tender heart, 
which all talk of---but few feel — ſhe ſicken'd, 
but had juſt ſtrength to write a letter to Diego; 
and having conjured her brother never to ſee her 
face till he had found him out, and put the let- 
ter into his hands, Julia took to her bed. 

Fernandex, (for that was her brother's name) 
——tho' the camp- bed was as ſoft as any one in 
Alſace, yet he could not ſhut his eyes in it---As 
ſoon as it was day he roſe, and hearing Diego 
was riſen too, he entered his chamber, and diſ- 
charged his ſiſter's commiſſion. 

The letter was as follows: 
Sieg. D1EGo, 

Whether my ſuſpicions of your-noſe were 
«juſtly excited or not---'tis not now to inquire 
ot it is enough | have not had firmneſs to 
% put them to farther trial. 

„Hou could I know fo little of myſelf, when 
I ſent my Duena to forbid your coming more 
* under my lattice? or how could 1 know ſo little 
« of you, Diego, as to imagine you would not 
& have ſtaid one day in Valladolid to have given 
e eaſe to my doubts ?---Was I to be abandoned, 
«© Diego, becauſe I was deceived ? or was it 
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kind to take me at my word, whether my 
ſuſpicions were juſt or no, and leave me, as 
you did, a prey to much uncertainty and 
ſorrow. 

In what manner Julia has reſented this 
my brother, when he puts this letter into 
your hands, will tell you: He will tell you 
in how few moments ſhe repented of the raſh 
meſſage ſhe had ſent you--in what frantic haſte 
ſhe flew to her lattice, and how many days 
and nights together ſhe leaned immoveably 
upon her elbow, looking thro' it towards 
the way which Diego was wont to come. 

« He will tell you, when ſhe heard of your 
departure—how her ſpirits deſerted her 
how her heart ſicken'd——how piteouſly ſhe 
mourn'd—how low ſhe hung her head. O 
Diego ! how many weary ſteps has my bro- 
ther's pity led me by the hand languiſhing to. 
trace out yours | how far has deſire carried 
me beyond ſtrength——and how oft have I 
fainted by the way, and ſunk into his arms, 
with only power to cry out—O my Diego 
„If the gentleneſs of your carriage has not 
belied your heart, you will fly to me, almoſt 
as faſt as you fled from me—haſte as you will, 
you will arrive but to ſee me expire. —'Tis a 
bitter draught, Diego, but oh ! *tis embit- 
ter'd ſtill more by dying un ——,” 


She could proceed no farther. 
Slawkenbergius ſuppoſes the word intended was 


untonunced, but her ſtrength would not enable 
her to finiſh her letter. 12 


25 


with and Fernandez's horſe to be ſaddled; and 


The heart of the courteous Diego overflowed 


he read the letter he ordered his mule forth- 


as 
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as no vent in proſe is equal to that of poetry in 
ſuch conflicts chance, which as often directs 
us to remedies as to diſeaſes, having thrown a 
piece of charcoal into the a indow— Diego avail- 
ed himſelf of it, and whilſt the oſtler was get- 
ting ready his mule, he eaſed his mind againſt 
the wall as follows. 


Q..7. E. 
Harſh and untuneful are the notes of love, 
Unleſs my Fulia ſtrikes the key, 
Her hand alone can touch the part, 
Whoſe dulcet move- 
ment charms the heart, | 


And governs all the man with hmpa- 
thetic ſway. | 


2d, 
O Julia / 


The lines were very natural for they were 
nothing at all to the purpoſe, ſays Slawkenbergius, 
and *tis a pity there were no more of them; 
but whether it was, that Sieg. Diego, was flow 
in compoſing verſes——or the oſtler quick in 
ſaddling mules——is not averred; certain it 
was, that Diego's mule and Fernandez's horſe 
were ready at the door of the inn, before Diego 
was ready for his ſecond ſtanza ; ſo without ſtay- 
ing to finiſh his ode, they both mounted, ſallied 
forth, paſſed the Rhine, traverſed Al/ace, ſhaped 
their courſe towards Lyons, and before the Stra/- 
burgers and the abbeſs of Puedlingberg had ſet out 
on their cavalcade, had Fernandez, Diego, and 


his Julia, eroſſed the Pyrenzan mountains, and 
got ſafe to Valladolid, © an 


*T'is 
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. *Tis needleſs to inform the geographical rea- 
der, that when Diego was in Spain, it was not 
poſſible to meet the courteous ſtranger in the 
fran#fort road; it is enough to ſay, that of all 
reitlets deſires, curioſity being the ſtrongeſt — 
the Straſburgers felt the full force of it; and 
that for three days and nights they were toſſed 
to and fro in the Frankfort road, with the tem- 
peſtuous fury of this paſſion, before they could 
lubmit to return home—W hen alas! an event 
was prepared for them, of all others the moſt 
grievous that could befall a free people. 

As this revolution of the Sraſturgers affairs 
is often ſpoken of, arid little underſtood, I will, 
in ten words, ſays Slatotenbergius, give the 
world an explanation of it, and with it put an 
end to my tale. 

Every body knows of the grand ſyſtem of 
Univertal Monarchy, wrote by order of Monſ. 
Colbert, and put in- manuſcript into the hands 
of Lewis the fourteenth, in the year 1664. 

Tis as well known, that one branch out of 
many of that ſyſtem, was the getting poſſeſſion 
of Straſburg, to favour an entrance at all times 
into Suabia, in order to diſturb the quiet of Ger- 
many——and that in conſequence of this plant 
Straſburg unhappily fell at length into their 
hands. | 

It is the lot of few to trace out the true ſprings 
of this and ſuch like revolutions—The vulear 
look too high for them—Stzteſmen look too low 
Truth (for once) lies in the middle. 

W hat a fatal thing is the popular pride of a 
free city ! cries one hiſtorian The Straſbur- 
gers deemed it a diminution of their freedom 
to 
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to receive an Imperial garriſon—and fo fel] a 
prey to a French one. 

The fate, ſays another, of the Straſburgers, 
may be a warning to all free people to ſave their 
money — They anticipated their revenues 
brought themſelves under taxes, exhauſted their 
ſtrength, and in the end became ſo weak a peo- 
ple, they had not ſtrength to keep their gates 
ſhut, and ſo the French puſhed them open. 

Alas! alas! cries S/atukenbergrus, *twas not 
the French *twas CURIOSITY puſhed them 
open The French, indeed, who are ever upon 
the catch, when they ſaw the S/ raſburgers, men, 
women, and children, all marched out to follow 
the ſtranger's noſe - each man followed his own, 
and marched in. 

Trade and manufactures have decayed and 
gradually grown down ever fince—but not from 
any caule which commercial heads have aſſign- 
ed; for it is owing to this only, that Noſes have 
ever ſo run in their heads, that the Straſburg ers 
could not follow their buſineſs. 

Alas! alas! cries Slarotenbergius, making an 
exclamation it is not the firſt and 1 fear will 
not be the laſt fortreſs that has been either won 
or loſt by Noses. 


The END of 


Slawkenbergius's T ALE. 


CHAP. 
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ITH all this learning upon Noſes run- 
| ning perpetually in my father's fancy— 
with ſo many family prejudices—and ten de- 
cads of ſuch tales running on for ever along 
with them —how was it poſſible with ſuch ex- 
quiſite — was it a true noſe ?— That a man with 
ſuch exquiſite feelings as my father had, could 
bear the ſhock at all below ſtairs, or indeed 
above ſtairs, in any other poſture but the very 
-poſture | have deſcribed. 

Throw yourſelf down upon the bed, a do- 
zen times—taking care only to place a looking- 
glaſs firſt in a chair on one ſide of it, before you 
do it— But was the ſtranger's noſe a true noſe 
or was it a falſe one ? 

To tell that before-hand, madam, would be 
to do injury to one of the beſt tales in the 
chriſtian world ; and that is the tenth of the 
tenth decad which immediately follows this. 

This tale, cried Slawzenbergius ſomewhat ex- 
ultingly, has been reſerved by me for the con- 
cluding tale of my whole work; knowing right 
well, that when I ſhall have told it, and my rea- 
der ſhall have read it thro'—'twould be even 
high time for both of us to ſhut up the book ; 
inaſmuch, continues $/awkenbergius, as I know 
of no tale which could poſſibly ever go down 
after it. | 

— Tis a tale indeed! 

This ſets out with the firſt interview in the 
Aan at Lyons, when Fernandez left the courte- 
ous 
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ous ſtranger and his fiſter Julia alone in her 
chamber, and is overwritten 

| 4727 "HU 1 8 

0 
Diego and Julia. 

Heavens l thou art a ſtrange creature, Slatoten- 
bergius ! what a whimſical view of the involu- 
tions of the heart of woman haſt thou opened 
how this can ever be tranſlated ! and yet if this 
ſpecimen of S/awkenbergins's tales, and the ex- 
quiſitiveneſs of his moral ſhould pleaſe the world- 
tranſlated ſhall a couple of volumes be.—Elſe, 
how this can ever be tranſlated into good Eng- 
liſh, I have no ſort of conception. There 
ſeems in ſome paſſages to want a fixth ſenſe to 
do it rightly.— What can he mean by the lam- 
bent pupilability of flow, low, i chat, five - 
notes below the natural tone, —which you know 
madam, is little more than a whiſper! The mo- 
ment I pronounced the words, I could perceive 
an attempt towards a vibration in the ſtrings, 
about the region of the heart. The brain made 
no acknowledgment. —There's often no 
underſtanding betwixt em.— l felt as if I un- 
derſtood it.— I had no ideas. The movement 
could not be without cauſe, -I'm loft. I can 
make nothing of it, — unleſs, may it pleaſe your 
worſhips, the voice, in that caſe being little 
More than a whiſper, unavoidably forces the 
eyes to approach not only within fix inches of 
each other—but to look into the pupils is not 
that dangerous? But it can't be avoided for 
to look up to the cieling, in that caſe the two 
chins unavoidably meet—and to look down into 
each other's laps, the foreheads come into im- 
mediate contact, which at once puts an end 
to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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to the conference 1 mean to the ſentimental 
part of it. What is left, madam, is not worth 
ſtooping for. | 


CHAP. II. 


VII father lay ſtretched acroſs the bed as 
ſtill as if the hand of death had puſh- 
ed him down, for a full hour and a half before 
he began to play upon the floor with the toe of 
that foot which hung over the bed- ſide; my un- 


cle Toly's heart was a pound lighter for it.— In 


a few moments, his left-hand, the nuckles of 
which had all the time reclined upon the handle 


of the chamber-pot, came to its feeling he 


thruſt it a little more within the valance—drew 
up his hand, when he had done, into his boſom 
—gave a hem !—My good uncle Toby, with in- 
finite pleaſure, anſwered it: and full gladly 
would have ingrafted a ſentence of conſolation 
upon the opening it afforded ; but having no 
talents, as I ſaid, that way, and fearing more- 
over that he might ſet out with ſomething which 
might make a bad matter worſe, he contented 
himſelf with reſting his chin placidly upon the 
croſs of his crutch. 

Now whether the compreſſion ſhortened my 
uncle Toby's face into a more plealurable oval, 
— or that the philanthropy of his heart, in ſee- 
ing his brother beginning to emerge out of the 
ſea of his afflictions, had braced up his muſcles, 


—ſo that the compreſſion upon his chin only 


doubled the benignity which was there before, is 
not hard to decide.—-My father, in turning his 
eyes, was ſtruck with ſuch a gleam of ecu 
7 ſhine 
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ſhine in his face, as melted down the ſullenneſs 
of his grief in a moment, 
He broke filence as follows, 


CHAP. III. 


ID ever man, brother Toby, cried my fa- 
ther, raiſing himſelf up upon his elbow, 
and turning himſelf round to the oppoſite fide of 
the bed where my uncle Toby was fitting in his 
old fringed chair, with his chin reſting upon his 
crutch—did ever a poor unfortunate man, bro- 
ther Toby, cried my father, receive ſo many 
laſhes ?—The moſt I ever ſaw given, quoth my 
uncle Toby, (ringing the bell at the bed's head 
for Trim) was to a grenadier, I think in Makay's 
regiment, 
— Had my uncle 7% ſhot a bullet thro* my 
father's heart, he could not have fallen down 
with his noſe upon the quilt more ſuddenly. 


Bleſs me] ſaid my uncle Toby, 


CHAP. Iv. 


AS it Matay's regiment, quoth my 
uncle Toby, where the poor grenadier 
was ſo unmercifully whipt at Bruges about the 


ducats.— 0 Chriſt | he was innocent! cried 


Trim with a deep figh,—And he was whipp'd, 
may it pleaſe your honour, almoſt to death's 
door, —— They had better have ſhot him out- 
right as he begg'd, and he had gone directly to 
heaven, for he was as innocent as your honour, 
I thank thee, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby. I 

| never 
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never think of his, continued Trim, and my 
poor brother Tom's misfortunes, for we were all 
three ſchool-fellows, but I cry like a coward, — 
Tears are no proof of cowardice, Trim! drop 


them oft-times mylelf, cried my uncle Toby,— 


I know your honour does, replied Trim, and fo 
am not aſhamed of it myſelf. —But to think, 
may it pleaſe your honour, continued Trim, a 
tear ſtealing into the corner of his eye as he ſpoke 
—to think of two virtuous lads with hearts as 
warm in their bodies, and as honeſt as God 


could make them, —The children of honeft 


le, going forth with gallant ſpirits to ſeek 
their — in the — — fall into ſuch 
evils! poor Tom to be tortured upon a rack 
for nothing but marrying a Jeto's widow 
who fold ſauſages—honeſt Diet Johnſon's ſoul to 
be ſcourged out of his body, for the ducats ano- 


ther man put into his knapſack !—O !—theſe 


are misforturies, cried Trim, pulling out his 
handkerchief—theſe are misfortunes, may it 
pleaſe your honour, worth lying down and cry- 
ing over. ‚ 

— My father could not help bluſhing. 

would be a pity, Trim, quoth my uncle 
Toby, thou ſhouldſt ever feel ſorrow of thy own— 
thou feeleſt it ſo tenderly for others. —Alack 


o day, replied the corporal, brightening up his 


face—your honour knows I have neither wife 
or child—I can have no forrows in this world, 
My father could not help ſmiling. —As few 
as any man, Trim, replied my uncle Toby; nor 
can I fee how a fellow of thy light heart can ſuf- 
fer, but from the diſtreſs of poverty in thy old 
age—when thou art paſſed all ſervices, Trim,— 
and haſt out-lived thy friends—An' pleaſe your 

honour, 
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honour, never fear, replied Trim chearily—— 
But I would have thee never fear, Trim, replied 
my uncle ; and therefore, continued my uncle 
Toby, throwing down his crutch, and getting 
up upon his legs as he uttered the word 7there- 


fore—in recompenſe, Trim, of thy long fide- 


lity to me, and that goodneſs of thy heart I have 
had ſuch proofs of —-whilſt thy maſter is worth 
a {hilling—thou ſhalt never aſk elſewhere, Trim, 
for a penny, Trim attempted to thank my un- 
cle Toby, —but had not power tears trickled 
down his cheeks faſter than he could wipe them 
off He laid his hands upon his breaſt—-made 
a bow to the ground, and ſhut the door, 

IU have left Trim my bowling-green, cried 
my uncle Toby —— My father ſmiled I have 
left him moreover a penſion, continued my un- 
cle Toby, my father looked grave, 


CHAP. V. 


'S this a fit time, ſaid my father to himſelf, 
to talk of PENSIONS and GRENADIERS, 


+6 . &. @ ih. + 


HEN my uncle Toby firſt mentioned 

the grenadier, my father, I faid, fell 
down with his noſe flat to the quilt, and as ſud- 
denly as if my uncle 7oby had ſhot him; but it 
was not added, that every other limb and mem- 
ber of my father inſtantly relapſed with lis noſe 
into the ſame preciſe attitude in which he lay 
firſt deleribed; ſo that when corporal Trim left 


the 
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the room, and my father found himſelf diſpoſed 
to riſe off the bed, —he had all the little prepa- 
ratory movements to run over again, before he 
could do it. Attitudes are nothing, madam,-— 
*tis the tranſition from one attitude to another 
= —-like the preparation and reſolution of the 
diſcord into harmony, which is all in all. 

For which reaſon my father played the ſame 
Jig over again with his toe upon the floor 
puſhed the chamber-pot ſtil] a little farther with- 
in the valance—gave a hem—raiſed himſelf up 
upon his elbow—and was juſt beginning to ad- 
dreſs himſelf to my uncle Toby — when recol- 
leQing the unſucceſsfulneſs of his firſt effort in 
that attitude, — he got up upon his legs, and in 
making the third turn acroſs the room, he ſtop- 
ped ſhort before my uncle Toby; and laying the 
three firſt fingers of his right-hand in the palm 
of his left, and ſtooping a little, he addreſſed 
himſelf to my uncle Toby as follows. 


CHAP. VII. 


HEN I reflect, brother Toby, upon 

- MAN; and take a view of that dark fide 

of him which repreſents his life as open to ſo 
many cauſes of trouble—when I conſider, bro- 
ther Toby, how oft we eat the bread of affliction, 
and that we are born to it, as to the portion of 
our inheritance—-l[ was born to nothing, quoth 
my uncle Toby, interrupting my father—bur my 
commiſſion. Zooks | ſaid my father, did not 
my uncle leave vou a hundred and twenty 
pounds a year ?—W hat could 1 have done with- 
out it? replied my uncle Toby,—— That's ano- 
| ther 
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ther concern, ſaid my father teſtily—— But] fay, 
Toby, when one runs over the catalogue of all 
the croſs reckonings and ſorrowful items with 
which the heart of man is overcharged, *tis 
wonderful by what hidden reſources the mind 
is enabled to ſtand it out, and bear itſelf up, as 
it does 2gainſt the impoſitions laid upon our na- 
ture.—”Tis by the aſſiſtance of Almighty God, 
cried my uncle Toby, looking up, and preſſing 
the palms of his hands cloſe together----'tis not 
from our own ftrength, brother Shandy---a cen- 
tinel in a wooden centry-box, might as well pre- 
tend to ſtand it out againſt a detachment 'of fif- 
ty men,----we are upheld by the grace and the 
aſſiſtance of the beſt of Beings. 

---T hat is cutting the knot, ſaid my father, 
inſtead of untying it. But give me leave to 
lead you, brother Toby, a little deeper into this 
myſtery. 

With all my heart, replied my uncle Toby. 

My father inſtantly exchanged the attitude he 
was in, for that in which Socrates is ſo finely 
| painted by Raphael in his ſchool of Athens; 

which your connoiſſeurſhip knows is fo exqui- 
on 8 fitely imagined, that even the particular manner 
de of the reaſoning of Socrates is Expreſſed by it 
ſo for he holds the fore-finger of his left-hand 
between the fore-finger and the thumb of his 


ro- | 
on, right, and ſeems as if he was faying to the li- 
of BY bertine he is reclaiming---** You grant me this--= 


oth © and this: and this, and this, I don't aſk of 
my | © you---they follow of themſelves in courſe.” 

not So ſtood my father, holding faſt his fore- fin- 
nty ger betwixt his finger and his thumb, and rea- 
ith-ſoning with my uncle Toby as he fat in his old 
no- Efringed chair, valanced around with party-co- 


ther loured 
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loured worſted bobs O Garrick / what a rich 
ſcene of this would thy exquiſite powers make! 
and how gladly would I write ſuch another to 
avail myſelf of thy immortality, and ſecure my 
own behind it. 


CHAP. VIII. 


HOUGH man is of all others the. moſt 
curious vehicle, ſaid my father, yet at 
the ſame time tis of ſo ſlight a frame and fo 
totteringly put together, that the ſudden jerks 
and hard juſilings it unavoidably meets with. in 
this rugged journey, would overſet and tear it 
to pieces, a dozen times a day-=-was it not, bro- 
ther Toby, that there 1s a ſecret ſpring within us 
Which ſpring, ſaid my uncle Toby, I take to 
be religion.-- Will that ſet my child's noſe on? 
cried my father, letting go his finger, and ſtrik- 
ing one hand againſt the other---1t makes every 
thing ſtrait for us, anſwered my uncle Toby —— 
Figuratively ſpeaking, dear Toby, it may, for 
aught I know, ſaid my father; but the ſpring J 
am ſpeaking of, is that great and elaſtic power 
within us of counterbalancing evil, which, like 
a ſecret ſpring in a well-ordered machine, 
though it can't prevent the ſhock—at leaſt it im- 
poles upon our ſenſe of it. 
Now, my dear brother, ſaid my father, re- 
placing his fore-finger, as he was coming cloſer 
to the point, — had my child arrived ſafe into the 
worid, unmartyr'd in that precious part of him 
— fanciful and extravagant as I may appear to 
the world in my opinion of chriſtian names, and 
of that magic bias, which good or bad names 
irreſiſtibly 
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irreſiſtibly impreſs upon our characters and con- 
ducts—- heaven is witneſs ! that in the warmeſt 
tranſports of my wiſhes for the proſperity of my 
child, I never once wiſhed to crown his hea 
with more glory and honour, than what GzorGE 
or EDWARD would have ſpread around it. 

But alas ! continued my father, as the great- 
eſt evil has befallen him I muſt counterac̃t and 
undo it with the greateſt good. 

He ſhall be chriſtened Triſinegiſtus, brother. 

I wiſh it may anſwer—replied my uncle Toby, 
rifing up. 


"OO WAP. 


HAT a chapter of chances, ſaid my fa- 

ther, turning himſelf about upon the 
firſt landing, as he and my uncle Toby were 
going down ſtairs what a long chapter of 
chances do the events of this world lay open te 
us! Take pen and ink in hand, brother Toby, 
and calculate it fairly—l know no more of cal- 
culations than this balluſter, ſaid my uncle Toby, ' 
(ſtriking ſhort of it with his crutch, and hitting 
my father a deſperate blow ſouſe upon his ſhiri- * 
bone)—T was a hundred to one—eried my un- 
ele Toby—-I thought, quoth my father, (rub- 
bing his ſhin) you had known nothing of calcu- 
lations, brother 7 oby. —-'T was a mere chance, 
ſaid my uncle Toby—— Then it adds one to the 
chapter——replied my father, 

The double ſucceſs of my father's repartees 
tickled off the pain of his ſhin at once, it 
was well it fo ſell out (chance ! again 
or the world to this day had never known the 

Vo . II. E ſubje& 
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ſubject of my father's calculation to gueſs i. 
there was no chance What a lucky chapter of 
chances has this turned out! for it has ſaved me 
the trouble of writing one expreſs, and in truth 
I have enow already upon my hands without it. 
— Have not I promiſed the world a chapter of 
knots? two chapters upon the right and the 
wrong end of a woman ? a chapter upon whiſ- 
kers? a chapter upon wiſhes ?—a chapter of no- 
ſes No, I have done that——a chapter upon 
my uncle Toby's modeſty ; to ſay nothing of a 
chapter upon chapters, which I will finiſh be- 
fore I ſleep by my great grandfather's whiſ- 
kers, I ſhall never get half of em through this 
ear. : n 
s Take pen and ink in hand, and calculate it 
fairly, brother Toby, ſaid my father, and it will 
turn out a million to one, that of all the parts 


of the body, the edge of the forceps ſhould. 


have the ill luck juſt to fall upon and break down 
that one part, which ſhould break down the 
fortunes of our houſe with it. 8 
It might have been worſe, replied my uncle 
Toby I don't comprehend, ſaid my father 
Suppoſe the hip had preſented, replied my uncle 
Taby, as Dr. Slap foreboded. ; 
My father reflected half a minute looked 
down touched the middle of his forehead 
ſlightly with his finger. 
. — True, ſaid he. | 


] 
( 
( 
( 


— hs 
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CHAP. X. 


it not a ſhame to make two chapters of what 
paſſed in going down one pair of ſtairs? for 
we are got no farther yet than to the firſt land- 
ing, and there are fifteen more ſteps down to 
the bottom ; and for ought I know, as my father 
and my uncle Toby are in a talking humour, 
there may be as many chapters as ſteps, let 
that be as it will, Sir, I can no more help it 
than my deſtiny : A ſudden impulſe comes 
acroſs me drop the curtain, andy —-I drop 
it——-Strike a line here acroſs the paper, Tri/- 
tram. -l ſtrike it and-hey for a new 
chapter! | 
T he duce of any other rule have I to govern 
myſelf by in this affair—-and if I had one 
as I do all things out of all rule would 
twiſt it and tear it to pieces, and throw it into 
the fire when I had done Am Iwarm? I am, 
and the cauſe demands ita pretty ſtory! is a 
man to follow rules —or rules to follow him? 
Now this, you muſt know, being my chapter up- 
on chapters, which I promiſed to write before J 
went to ſleep, | thought it meet to eaſe my conſci- 


- ence entirely before Llay'd down, by telling the 


world all I knew about the matter at once : Is not 
this ten times better than to fet out dogmatically 
with a ſententious parade of wiſdom, andtellingthe 
world a ſtory of a roaſted horſe—-that chapters 
relieve the mind—that they aſſiſt or impoſe up- 
on the imagination—and that in a work of this 
dramatic caſt they are as neceſſary as the ſhifting 
of ſcenes—with fifty 1 * cold conceits, enough 

2 <> to 
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to extinguiſh the fire which roaſted him.-—-O ! 
but to underſtand. this, which is a puff at the 
fire of Diana's temple—you muſt read Longinus 
read away—if you are not a jot the wiſer by 
reading him the firſt time over never fear read 
him again Foicenna and Licetus, read Ariſto- 
tles metaphyſicks forty times through a piece, 
and never underſtood a ſingle word. But mark 
the conſequence--- Auicenna turned out a deſpe- 
rate writer at all kinds of writing---for he wrote 
books de omni ſcribili; and for Licetus ( Fortunio) 
though all the world knows he was born a 
foetus *, of no more than five inches and a half 
| in 

Ce Fetus netoit pas plus grand que la paume 
de la main; mais ſon pere Payant examine en qua- 
lice de Medecin, & ayant trouve que c'etoit quel- 
gue choſe de plus qu'un Embryon, le fit tranſporter 
tout vivant à Rapallo, ou il le fit voir a Jerome Bar- 
di & a d'autres Medecins du lieu. On trouva qu'il 
ne lui manquoit rien d' eſſentiel a la vie; & ſon pere 

our faire voir un eſſai de ſon experience, entreprit 
d'achever l'ouvrage de la Nature, & de travailler a 
la formation de Enfant avec le meme artifice que 
celui dont on ſe ſert pour faire Eclorre les Poulets en 
Egypte. Il inftruifit une Nouriſſe de tout ce qu'elle 
avoit à faire, & ayant fait mettre ſon fil dans un four 
proprement accommodsg, il reuſſit a Þ Eleveret a lui 
faire prendre ſes accroiſſemens neceſlaires, par l'uni- 
formitẽ d'une chaleur Etrangere meſuree Exatement 
ſar les degrés d'un Thermometre, ou d'un autre in- 
ſtrument equivalent. (Vide Mich. Gluſtinian, ne 
gli Scritt. Liguri a Cart 223. 448.) 

On auroit toujours etẽ tres-ſatisfait de l'induſtrie 
d'un pere ſi experimentè dans I Art de la Generati- 
on, quand il n'auroit pũ prolonger la vie a ſon fila 
que pour quelques mois, ou pour peu CO ; 

als 
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in length, yet he grew to that aſtoniſhingheight 
in literature, as to write a book with a title as 
long as himſelf ——the learned know I mean his 
Gonopſychanthropologia, upon the origin of the 
human ſoul. v1 £ 
Somuch for my chapter upon chapters, which 
I hold to be the beſt chapter in my whole work; 
and take my word, whoever reads it, is full as 
well employed, as in picking ſtraws. . 


CHAP. XI. 


XIV E ſhall bring all things to rights, ſaid 
my father, ſetting his foot upon the 
firſt ep from the landing---- This Tri/megi/tus, 
continued my father, drawing his leg back, and 
w_ to my uncle Toby---was the greateſt (To- 
by,) of all earthly beings----he was the greateſt 
king---the greateſt lawgiver---the greateſt philo- 
ſopher---and the greateſt prieſt---and engineer 
ſaid my uncle Toby.- — | 
——[n courſe, faid my father. 

C 3 CHAP. 


Mais quand on ſe repreſente quel Enfant a vecu 
pres de eee, ans, & que il a com poſẽ quatre- 
vingts Ouvrages differents tous fruits d'une loague 
lecture, —il faut convenir que tout ce qui eſt incroy- 
able n'eſt pas toujours faux, & que la Yraiſem®blance 
n'eſt pas toujour du ct de la Verite. | 

Il n'avoit que dix neuf ans lors qu'il compoſa 
Gonopſychanthropologia de Origine Anime hu- 
manæ. 

(Les Enfans celebres, revi & corrig2 par M. De 
la Monnoye de I Academie Francoiſe.) 
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CHA P. XII. 


— A ND how does your miſtreſs? cried my 
father, taking the ſame ſtep over again 
from the landing, and calling to Sſannab, whom 
he ſaw paſſing by the foot of the ſtairs with a 
huge pincuſhion in her hand--how does your miſ- 
treſs? As well, ſaid Saſannab, tripping by, but 
without looking up, as can be expected What 
a fool am 1, ſaid my father ! drawing his leg 
back again—let things be as they will, brother 
Toby, *tis ever the preciſe anſwer And how 
is the child, pray? —-No anſwer, And where 
is doctor Slap? added my father, raiſing his 
voice aloud, and looking over the balluſters-— 
Suſannah was out of hearing. 3 
Of all the riddles of a married life, ſaid my 
father, croſſing the landing, in order to ſet his 
back againſt the wall, whilſt he propounded it 
to my uncle Toby of all the puzzling riddles, 
ſaid he, in a married (tate, - of which you may 
truſt me, brother Toby, there are more aſſes loads 
than all Job's Rock of affes could have carried 
— —there is not one that has more intricacies 
in it than this that from the very moment the 
miſtreſs of the houſe is brought to bed, every 
temale in it, from my lady's gentlewoman down 
to the cinder-wench, becomes an inch taller for 
it; and give themſeves more airs upon that ſin- 
gle inch, than all their other inches put together. 
I'think, rather, replied my uncle Toby, that 
iis we who fink an inch lower, —lf I meet but a 
woman with child -I do 1t—-"Tis a heavy tax 
upon that half of our fellow- creatures, brother 
Shandy, 
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Sandy, ſaid my uncle Toby Tis a piteous bur- 
den upon 'em, continued he, ſhaking his head. 
—Yes, yes, tis a painful thing — faid my fa- 
ther, ſhaking his head too but certainly, ſince 
ſhaking of heads came into faſhion, never did 
two heads ſhake together, in concert, from 
two ſuch different ſprings. 

God bleſs em all- ſaid my uncle Toby and 
Duce 2 my father, each to himſelf. 


CHAP, XIII. 


OLLA!——you chairman !—here's fix- 
pence—do ſtep into that bookſeller's ſhop 
and call me a day tall critick, I am very wil- 
ling to give any one of em a crown to help me 
with his tackling, to get my father and my uncle 
Toby off the ſtairs, and to put them to bed. 
—— — —- Tis even high time; for except a ſhort 
nap, which they both got whilſt Trim was bo- 
ring rag 46-146 1100p er e which, by the bye, 
did my father no ſort of good upon the ſcore of 
the bad hinge——-they have not elſe ſhut their 
eyes, (ince nine hours before the time that doc- 
tor Slap was led into the back parlour in that 
wh Ame by Obadtah. 
as every day of my life to be as buſy a day 
as this and to take up, ——-truce ——— 
I will not finiſh that ſentence till I have made 
an obſervation upon the ſtrange ſtate of affairs 


between the reader and myſelf, juſt as things 


ſtand at preſent——an obſervation never appli- 
cable before to any one biographical writer fince 
the creation of the world, but to myſelf 


and TI believe will never hold good to any other, 
C 4 until 
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until its final deftrution——and therefore for 
the very novelty of it alone, it muſt be worth 
your worfhips attending to. 

I am this month one whole year older than 
I was this time twelve-month ; and having got, 
as you perceive, almoſt into the middle of my 
fourth volume - and no farther than to my 
firſt day's life—— -'tis demonſtrative that I have 
three hundred and ſixty four days more life to 
write juſt now, than when J firſt ſet out; ſo that 


inſtead of advancing, as a common writer, in 


my work with what I have been doing at it-— 
on the contrary I am juſt thrown ſo many vo- 
lumes back—Was every day of my life to be 
as buſy a day as this And why not 
and the tranſactions and opinions of it to take 
up as much deſcription— - And for what reaſon 
ſhould they be cut ſhort ? as at this rate I ſhould 


juſt live 364 times faſter than I ſhould write-— 


It muſt follow, an' pleaſe your worſhips, that 
the more I write, the more I ſhall have to write 
and conſequently, the more your worſhips 
read, the more your worſhips will have to read. 

Will this be good for your worſhip's eyes? 

It will do well for mine ; and, was it not that 
my Or1n1ovs will be the death of me, I per- 
ceive I ſhall lead a fine life of it out of this ſelf- 
fame life of mine; or, in other words, ſhall 
lead a couple of fine lives together, | 

As for the propoſal of twelve volumes a year, 
or a volume a month, it no way alters my-proſ- 
pet——vwrite as | will, and ruth as I may into 
the middle of things, as Horace adviſes—I ſhall 
never overtake myſeif—whipp'd and driven to 
the laſt pinch, at the worſt I ſhall have one day 
the ſtart of my pen and one day is enough for 

wo 
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two volumes—and two volumes will be enough 
for one year, — 


Heaven proſper the manufactures of paper un- 
der this propitious reign, which is now open'd 


to us, —-as I truſt its providence will proſper 
every thing elſe in it that is taken in hand 
As for the propagation of Geeſe—I give my- 


ſelf no-concern—Nature is all bountiful _— 


I ſhall never want tools to work with. 

— 80 then, friend! you have got my father 
and my uncle Toby off the airs, and ſeen them 
to bed And how did you manage it 
You drop'd a curtain at the ſtairs foot: 
thought you had no other way for it——Here's 
a crown for your trouble. 


CHAP. XIV. 


— HEN reach me my breeches off the 
chair, ſaid my father to Su/annah—— 
There is not a moment's time to dreſs you, Sir, 
cried Su/annab—the child is as black in the face, 
as my- —As your, what? faid my father, 
for, like all orators, he was a dear ſearcher into 
compariſons—Bleſs me, Sir, ſaid Sy/annah, the 
child's in a fit And where's Mr. Yorik— 
Never where he ſhould be, ſaid Syu/annab, but 
his curate's in the dreſſing room, with the child 
upon his arm, waiting for the name and 
my miſtreſs bid me run as faſt as I could to know, 
as captain Shandy is the godfather, whether it 
ſhould not be called after him. 
Were one ſure, faid my father. to himſelf, 
ſcratching his eye-brow, that the child was ex- 


piring, one might as well compliment my bro- 
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ther Teby as not——and 'twould be a pity, in 
ſuch a caſe, to throw away ſo great a name as 
Triſmegiſtus upon him—But he may recover. 
No, no—ſaid my father to Suſannah, Þ'll get 
up — There's no time, cried Stſannah, the 
child's as black as my ſhoe. Triſmegiſtus, laid 
my father But ſtay thou art a leaky veſ- 
ſel, Suſannab, added my father; can'ſt thou 
carry Triſmegiffus in thy head, the length of 
+ the gallery, without ſcattering— Can 1? cried 
: $y/annah, ſhutting the door in a huff—If ſhe 
can, T'll be ſhot, ſaid my father, bouncing out 
of bed in the dark, and groping for his breeches, 
Suſannah ran with all ſpeed along the gallery. 
My father made all poſſible ſpeed to find his 
breeches. 
Suſannah got the ſtart, and kept it 
"Tis Tris ſomething, cried Suſannah — 


There is no chriftian name in the world, ſaid - 


the curate, beginning with Zri5—but Triſtram. 
Then *tis Triſtram giſtus, quoth Suſannah, 
There is no g!/tus to it,ynoodle | ——— tis 
my own name, replied the curate, dipping 
his hand as he ſpoke into the baſon—Trifram ! 


ſaid he, &c. &c. Sc. c. fo Triſtram was I call- * 
ed, and Triſtram ſhall I be to the day of my 


death. | 
My father followed Suſaunab with his 
night-gown acroſs his arm, with nothing more 
than his breeches on, faſtened, through baſte, 
with but a ſingle button, and that button, 
through haſte, thruſt only half into the buiton- 
hoie, | 

—She has not forgot the name, cried my fa- 
ther, half opening the door—No, no, ſaid the 
curate, with a tone of intelligence And 
| the 
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the child is better, cried Szſannab And 
how does your miſtreſs? As well, ſaid Suſan- 
nah, as can be expeRted.—Piſh! faid my father, 
the butron of his breeches ſlipping out of the 
button hole So that whether the interjeQion 
was levelled at Sy/annah, or the button-hole,— 
whether piſh was an interjection of contempt, 
or an interjection of modeſty, is a doubt, and 
muſt be a doubt till I ſhall have time to write 
the three following favourite chapters, that is, 
my chapter of chamber-maids—my chapter ot 
piſbes, and my chapter of button-holes. 

All the light I am able to give the reader at 
preſent is this, that the moment my father cri- 
ed Piſh! he whiſk'd himſelt about —and 
with his breeches held up by one hand, and his 
night-gown thrown acroſs the arm of the other, 
he returned along the gallery to bed, ſomething 
flower than he came. | 


CHAP. XV. 


WISH I could write a chapter upon ſleep, 
A fitter occaſion could never have preſent- 
ed itſelf, than what this moment offers, when 
all the curtains of the family are drawn 
the candles put out — and no creature's eyes 
are open but a ſingle one, for the other has been 
thut theſe twenty years, of my mother's nurſe, 
It is a fine ſubject ! 
And yet, as fine as it is, I would undertake 


to write à dozen chapters upon button-holes, 


both quicker and with more fame than a ſingle 
chapter upon this, 
x Button- 
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Button- holes! there is. ſomething lively 
in the very idea of em and truſt me, when 1 
get among 'em—You gentry with great beards 
look as grave as you will I'll make merry 
work with my button-holes—I ſhall have em 
all to myſelf---'tis a maiden ſubjec&t---I ſhall run 
foul of no man's wiſdom or fine ſayings in it. 

But for ſleep —— I know I ſhall make no- 
thing of it before I begin——I am no dab at 
your fine ſayings in the firſt place — and in 
the next, I cannot for my ſoul ſet a grave face 
upon a bad matter, and tell the world 
*tis the refuge of the unfortunate the 
enfranchiſement of the priſoner the downy 
lap of the hopeleſs, the weary and the broken- 
hearted; nor could I ſet out with a lie in my 
mouth by affirming, that of all the ſoft and de- 
lieious functions of our nature, by which the 
great author of it, in his bounty, has been 
33 to recompenſe the ſufferings wherewith 

is juſtice and his good pleaſure has wearied us 
that this is the chiefeſt (I know pleaſures 
worth ten of it) or what a happineſs it is to man, 
when the anxieties and paſhons of the day are 
over, and he lays down upon his back, that his 
ſoul ſhall be ſo ſeated within him, that which 
ever way ſhe turns her eyes, the heavens ſhall 
look calm and ſweet above her no deſire- 
or fear---or doubt that troubles the air, nor any 
difficulty paſt, preſent or to come, that the 
imagination may not paſs over without offence, 
in that ſweet ſeceſſion, 

God's bleſſing, ſaid Sancho Pancha, be 
© upon the man who firſt invented this ſelf- 
fame thing called fleep---it covers a man all 
<« over like a cloak,” Now there is more to me 

| in 
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in this, and it ſpeaks warmer to my heart and 
affections, than all the diſſertations ſqueez'd out 
of the heads of the learned together upon the 
ſubject. 28 

| ——- Not that I altogether diſapprove of what 
Montaigne advances upon it—'tis admirable in its 
way. (I quote by memory.) 

The world enjoys other pleaſures, ſays he, 
as they do that of ſleep without taſting or feel- 
it as it ſlips and paſſes by We ſhou'd ſtu- 
dy and ruminate upon it, in order to render 
proper thanks to him who grants it to us 
for this end I cauſe myſelf to be diſturbed in 
my ſleep, that I may the better and more ſenſi- 
bly reliſh it—And yet I ſee few, ſays he again, 
who live with leſs ſleep when need requires; 
my body is capable of a firm, but not of a vio- 
lent and ſudden agitation———1 evade of late 


all violent exerciſes I am never weary with 


walking—but from my youth, I never liked to 
ride upon pavements. I love to lie hard and 
alone, and even without my wife——This laſt 
word may ſtagger the faith of the world 
but remember, La Vraiſemblance (as Baylet 
5 ſays in the affair of Liceti) n'eſt pas toujours 
% du Cote dè la Verite,” And ſo much for 
fleep.- 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVI. 


F my wife will but venture him——brother 
Toby, Triſmegiſtus ſnall be dreſs'd and brought 
down to us, whilſt you and I are getting our 
breakfaſts together. 
| — Go, tell Su/annah, Obadiah, to ſtep here. - 
She is run up ſtairs, anſwered Obadiab, this 
very inſtant, ſobbing and crying, and wringing 
her hands as it her heart would break. —— 
We ſhall have a rare month of it, ſaid my 
father, turning his head from Obadiah, and 
looking wiſtfully in my uncle Toby's face for 
ſome time we ſhall have a deviliſh month 
of it, brother Toby, ſaid my father, ſetting his 
arms a-kimbo, and ſhaking his head; fire, wa- 
ter, woman, wind—brother Toby /— Tis ſome 
misfortune, quoth my uncle T7 oby— That 
it is, cried my father to have ſo many 
jarring elements breaking looſe, and riding/tri- 
umph in every corner of a gentleman's houſe— 
Little boots it to the peace of a family, brother 
Toby, that you and I poſſeſs ourſelves, and fit 
here filent and unmoved, whilſt ſuch a ſtorm is 
whiſtling over our heads. 
—And what's the matter, Saſaunab— They 
have called the child Triftrom- — and m 
miſtreſs is juſt got out of an hyſterick fir about 
it—No!—tis not my fault, ſaid d - 
told him it was Triſtram giſtus. 
Make tea for yourſelf, brother Toby, 
ſaid my father, taking down his hat—but how 
different from the ſallies and agitations of voice 
and 
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and members which a common reader would 
imagine | 

For he ſpake in the ſweeteſt modulation 
and took down his hat with the gentleſt move- 
ment of limbs, that ever affliction harmonized 
and attuned together, | 

Go to the bowling-green for corporal Tri rim, 

ſaid my uncle Toby, ſpeaking to Obadiah, as ſoon 
as my father left the room. 


CHAP, XVII. 


HEN the misfortune of my NOSE 
fell ſo heavily upon my father's head, 
the reader remembers that he walked inſtant- 
ly up ſtairs, and caſt himſelf down upon his 
bed ; and from hence, unleſs he has a great in- 
fight into human nature, he will be apt to ex- 
pea a rotation of the ſame aſcending and de- 
ſcending movements from him, upon this . 
tune of my NAME ; —NO. . 

The different weight, dear Sir, nay even 
the different package of two vexations of the 
ſame weight,---makes a very wide difference in 
our manners of bearing and getting through 
with them. --It is not half an hour ago, when 
(in the great hurry and precipitation of a poor 
revil's writing for daily bread) I threw a fair 
theet, which I had juſt finiſhed, and carefully 
wrote out, flap into the fire, inſtead of the foul 
one. 
laſtantly I ſnatch'd off my wig, and threw 
it perpendicularly, with all imaginable violence, 
up to the top of the room---indeed | caught it 
as it fell---but there was an end of the matter; 
nor 
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nor do I think any thing elſe in Nature, would 
have given ſuch immediate eaſe : She, dear God- 
deſs, by an inſtantaneous impulſe, in all pro- 
voking caſes, determines us to a ſally of this or 
that member or elſe ſhe thruſts us into this or 
that place, or poſture of body, we know not 
why---But mark, madam, we live amongſt rid- 
dles and myfteries---the moſt obvious things, 
which come in our way, have dark fides, which 
the quickeſt fight cannot penetrate into ; and 
even the cleareſt and moſt exalted underſtand- 
ings amongſt us find ourſelves puzzled and at a 
loſs in almoſt every cranny of nature's works ; 
ſo that this, like a thouſand other things, falls out 
for us in a way, which tho' we cannot reaſon 
upon it---yet we find the good of it, may it 
pleaſe your reverences and your worſhips---and 
that's enough for us. 
Now, my father could not lie down with this 
affliction for his life nor could he carry it up 
ſtairs like the other He walked compoſedly out 
with it to the fiſh-pond. | py 
Had my father leaned his head upon his hand, 
and reaſoned an hour which way to have gone, 
---reaſon, with all her force, could not have di- 
rected him to any thing like it: there is ſome- 
thing, Sir, in fiſh-ponds ———but what it is, 
I leave to ſyſtem builders and fiſh-pond diggers 
betwixt em to find out———but there is ſome- 
thing, under the firſt diſorderly tranſport of the 


bumours, fo unaccountably becalming in an or- 


derly and a ſober walk towards one of them, that 
I have often wondered that neither Pythagoras, 
nor Plato, nor Solon, nor Lycurgus, nor Maha» 
met, nor any of your noted lawgivers, ever gave 
order about them. | | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XVII, 


| OUR honour, faid Trim, ſhutting the 

parlour door before he began to ſpeak, 
has heard, I imagine, of this unlucky accident 
——O yes, Trim? faid my uncle Toby, and it 
gives me great concern I am heartily concern 
ed too, but I hope your honour, replied Trim, 
will do me the juſtice to believe, that it was not 
in the leaſt owing to me To thee—T rim! 
cried my uncle Toby, looking kindly in his face 
---'twas Suſannab's and the curate's folly be- 
twixt them---W hat buſineſs could they have 
together, an' pleaſe your honour, in the gar- 
den ?---In the gallery, thou meaneſt, replied my 
uncle Toby. 


Trim found he was upon a wrong ſcent, and 
ſtopped ſhort. with a low bow--- Two misfor- 


tunes, quoth the corporal to himſelf, are twice 
as many at leaſt as are needful to be talked over 


at one time,---the miſchief the cow has done in 


breaking into the fortifications, may be told his 


honour hereafter---T7im's caſuiſtry and addreſs, 


under the cover of his low bow, prevented all 
ſuſpicion in my uncle Toby; ſo he went on with 
what he had to ſay to Trim as follows. 

For my own part, Trin, though can ſee 
little or no difference betwixt my nephew's be- 
ing called Triſtram or Tri/megiſtus---yet as the 
thing fits ſo near my brother's heart, Trim 
I would freely have given a hundred pounds ra- 
ther than it could have happen(e d- A hundred 


pounds, an' pleaſe your honour, replied Trim, 
- would not give a cherry tone to boot Nor 
would 
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would I, Trim, upon my own account, quoth 
my uncle Toby---but my brother, whom there 
is no arguing with in this caſe maintains, 
that a great deal more depends, Trim, upon 
chriſtian names, than what ignorant people ima- 
gine ; for he ſays there never was a great 
or heroic action performed fince the world be- 
gan by one called Triſtrum— nay he will 
have it, Trim, that a man can neither be learned, 
or wiſe, or brave - Tis all a fancy, an' 
pleaſe your honour---I fought juſt as well, re- 
plied the corporal, when the regiment called me 
Trim, as when they called me James Butler. -- 
And for my own part, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
though I ſhould bluſh to boaſt of myſelf, Trim, 
yet had my name been Alexander, | could have 
done no more at Namur than my duty---Bleſs 
your honour ! cried Trim, advancing three ſteps 
as he ſpoke, does a man think of his chriſtian 
name when he goes upon the attack ?---Or 
when he ſtands in the trench, Trim ? cried my 
uncle Toby, looking firm---Or when he enters 
a breach? ſaid Trim, puſhing in between two 
chairs---Or forces the lines? cried my uncle, 
riſing up, and puſhing his crutch like a pike--- 
Or facing a platoon, cried Trim, preſenting his 
ſtick like a firelock---Or when he marches up 
the glacis, cried my uncle Toby, looking watm 
and fetting his foot upon his ſtool.— - 
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C HAP. XIX. 


Y father was returned from his walk to 
the fiſh-pond---and opened the parlour 
door inthe very height of the attack, juſt as my 
uncle 7 oby was marching up the glacis Trim 
recovered his arms never. was my uncle 
Toby caught riding at ſuch a deſperate rate in his 
life.! Alas! my uncle Toby“ had not a weigh- 
tier matter called forth all the ready elo- 
quence of my father---how hadſt thou then and 
thy poor Hopsy-Hos: too have been inſulted'! 
My father hung up his hat with the ſame air 
he took it down ; and after giving a ſlight look 
at the diſorder of the room, he took hold of 
one of the chairs which had formed the corpo- 
ral's breach, and placing it over- againſt my uncle 
Toby, he ſat down in it, and as ſoon as the tea- 
things were taken away and the door ſhut, he 
broke out in a lamentation as follows: | 


* ä . 1 * — r 
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My FaTarer's LAMENTATION, 


T is in vain longer, ſaid my father, addreſſing 
4 himſelf as much to Ernulphus's curſe, which 
was laid upon the corner of the chimney-piece, 
---as. to my uncle Toby, who fat under it---it is 
in vain longer, ſaid my father, in the moſt 
querulous monotone imaginable, to ſtruggle as 
I have done againſt this moſt uncomfortable of 
human perſuaſions---lI ſee it plainly, that either 
for my own fins, brother Toby, or the ſins and 
follies of the Shandy-family, heaven has thought 
fit to draw forth the heavieſt of its artillery 
againſt 
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againſt me; and that the proſperity of my child 
is the point upon which the whole force of it is 
directed to play---Such a thing would batter the 
whole univerſe about our ears, brother Shandy, 
ſaid my uncle Toby—if it was ſo—Unhappy 
Triftram! child of wrath ! child of decrepitude! | 
interruption | miſtake ! and diſcontent ! What 
ane misfortune or diſaſter in the book of em- lt 
-bryotic evils, that could unmechanize thy frame, th 
or entangle thy filaments ! which has not fallen * 
upon thy head, or ever thou cameſt into the tl: 
world-what evils in thy paſſage into it!—— Mt 
What evils fince !——producing into being, in Y' 
the decline of thy father's days—when the pow- il fa 
ers of his imagination and of his body were 
waxing feeble When radical heat and radical x '" 
moiſture, the elements which ſhould have tem- RJ" 
per'd thine were drying up; and nothing left to 8 
. found thy ſtamina in, but-negations—'tis piti- I *! 
ful—brother Toby, at the beſt, and called out 
for all the little helps that care and attention on © 
both fides could give it. But how were we de- h 
feated] You know the event, brother Toby, — tis 
too melancholy a one to be repeated now, 
when the few animal ſpirits I was worth in the 
world, and with which memory, fancy and MR" 
quick parts ſhould have been conveyed—were all | © 
diſperſed, confuſed, confounded, ſcattered, and 
ſent to the devil Fes 
Here then was the time to have put a ſtop to 
this perſecution againſt him; — and tried an ex- 
periment at leaſ. whether calmneſs and ſere- 
nity of mind in your ſiſter, with a due attenti- 
on, brother Toby, to her evacuations and reple- 
tions — and the reſt of her non naturals, might 
not, in a courſe of nine months geſtation, 2 
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ſet all things to r ghis.— My child was bereft 
of theſe What a teazing life did ſhe lead 
herielf, and conſequently her foetus too, with 
that nonſenſical anxiety of hers about lying- in in 
town? I thought my ſiſter ſubmitted with the 
greateſt patience, replied my uncle Toby=—— 
I never heard her utter one fretful word about 
it--She fumed inwardly, cried my father; and 
that, let me tel} you, brother, was ten times 
worle for the child and then ! what bat- 
tles did ſhe fight with me, and what perpetual 


ſtorms about the midwife—— There ſhe gave 


vent, ſaid my uncle Toby - 
father, looking up. 

But what was all this, my dear Toby, to the 
injuries done us by my child's coming head fore- 


Vent! cried my 


moſt into the world, when all I wiſhed in this 
general wreck of his frame, was to have ſaved 


this little caſket unbroke, unrifled, — 


With all my precautions, how was my ſyſtem 
turned toply turvy in the womb with my child! 


his head expoſed to the hand of violence, and a 
preſſure of 470 pounds averdupois weight acting 
ſo perpendicularly upon its apex—— that at this 
hour *tis ninety per Cent. inſurance, that the fine 


network of the intellectual web be not rent and 


torn to a thouſand tatters. 

——— Still we could have done. Fool, 
coxcomb, puppy give him but a No 
Cripple, Dwarf, Driveller, Goofecap=(ſhape 
him as you will) the door of Fortune ſtands o 

—O Licetus! Licetus ! had I been bleſt with 
a foetus five inches long and a half, like thee 
fate might have done her worſt. 

Still, brother Toy, there was one caſt of the 


dye 


* 
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dye left for our child after all O Triſtram ! 
Tri ou ! Triftram! 

e will ſend for Mr. Yorick, ſaid my uncle 
Toby. 


8 may ſend for whom you will, replied 
my father. 


CHAP. XX. 


HAT a rate have I gone on at, curvet- 
ing and friſking it away, two up and 
two down, for four volumes together, without 
looking once behind, or even no one ſide of me, to 
ſee whom I trod upon I- I'll tread upon no one, 
—quoth I to myſelf when I mounted I'll take 
a good rattling gallop ; but Il] not hurt the poor- 
eſt Jack-aſs upon the road —— So off I ſet—— 
up one lane——down another, through this 
turnpike—over that, as it the n of 
jockeys had got behind me. N 
No ride at this rate with what good intenti- 
on and reſolution you may, —' tis a million to one 
you'll do ſome one a miſchief, if not yourſelf 
He's flung— ——he's off— he's loſt 
his ſeat ——he's down—he'll break his neck 
ſee—if he has not galloped full amongſt the ſcaf- 
folding of the undertaking criticks—he'l] knock 


his brains out againſt ſome of their poſts—he's | 
bounced out [look — he's now riding like a 


madcap full tilt through a whole crowd of pain- 
ters, fiddlers, poets, biographers, phyſicians, 


lawyers, logicians, players, ſchoolmen, church- 


men, ſtateſmen, ſoldiers, caſuiſts, connoiſſeurs, 
N popes, and engineers Don't fear, ſaid 
I' not hurt the pooreſt jack- aſs upon the 
king's highway But your horſe throws dirt; 
ſee 
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ſee you've ſplaſh'd a biſlhop—l1 hope in God'twas 
only Ernulphus, ſaid I Hut you have ſquirted 
full in the faces of Meſſ. Le Mayne, De Romig- 
ny, and De Marciily, doctors of the Sorbonne 
That was laſt year, replied I But you have 
trod this moment upon a king.— Kings have bad 
times on't, ſaid I, to be trod upon by ſuch peo- 
ple as me. | | 

—You have done it, replied my accuſer. 

deny it, quoth 1, and ſo have got off, and 
here am I ſtanding with my bridle in one hand, 
and with my cap in the other, to tell my ſtory 


—And what is it? You ſhall hear in the next 
chapter, | 


CH AF AH. 


A S * Francis the firſt of France was one 

winterly night warming himſelf over the 
embers of a wood fire, and talking with his firſt 
miniſter of ſundry things for the good of the ſtate 
—it would not be amiſs, ſaid the King, ſtirring 
up the embers with his cane, if this good under- 
ſtanding betwixt ourſelves and Stitzerland was 
a little ſtrengthened - There is no end, Sire, re- 


plied the miniſter, in giving money to theſe peo- 


ple—they would ſwallow up the treaſury of 
France—Poo! poo! anſwered the king—there 
are more ways, Monſ. le Premier, of bribing 
ſtates, beſides that of giving money I'll pay 
Switzerland the honour of ſtanding godtather 
for my next child—Your majeſty, ſaid the mi- 
niſter, in ſo doing, would have all the gramma- 


rians 


* Vide Menagiana, vol, 1. 
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rians in Europe upon your back; — Stoitzerland, 
as a republic, being a female, can in no con- 
ſtruction be godfather—She may be godmother, 
replied Francis, haſtily—ſo announce my inten- 
tions by a courier to-morrow morning. 

I am aſtoniſhed, ſaid Frantis the Firſt, (that 
day tortnight) ſpeaking to his miniſter as he en- 
tered the cloſet, that we have had no anſwer 
from Sioitzerland— Sire, I wait upon you this 
moment, ſaid Monſ. le Premier, to lay before 
you my diſpatches upon that buſineſs They 
take it kindly ? ſaid the king— They do, Sire, 
replied the miniſter, and have the higheſt ſenſe 
of the honour your majeſty has done them 
but the republic, as godmether, claims herright 
in this caſe, of naming the child. 

In all reaſon, quoth the king —ſhe will 
chriften him Francis, or Henry, or Lewis, or 
ſome name that ſhe knows will be agreeable to 
us. Your majeſty is deceived, replied the mi- 
niſter I have this hour received a diſpatch from 
our reſident, with the determination of the re- 
publick on rhat point allo—And what name has 
the republick fixed upon for the Dauphin 
Shadrach, Meſech, and Abed-nego, replied the 
miniſter - By faint Peter's girdle, I will have 
nothing to do with the Sto, cried Francis 
the Firft, pulling up his breeches and walking 
haſtily acroſs the floor. 


Your Majeſty, replied the miniſter calmly, 


cannot bring yourſelf off. 
We'll pay them in money —ſaid the king. 
Site, there are not ſixty thouſand crowns in 
the treaſury, anſwered tne miniſter— I'll pawn 
the beſt jewel in my crown, quoth Francis the 


F iſt, 
Your 
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Your honour ſtands pawn'd already in this 
matter, anſwered Monfieur le Premier. 5 
Then, Monſ. le Premier, ſaid the king, by— 
we'll go to war with 'em. 


CHAP. XXII. 


LBEIT, gentle reader, I have luſted ear- 
neſtly, and endeavoured carefully (ac- 
cording to the meaſure of ſuch ſlender ſkill as 
God has vouchſafed me, and as convenient lei- 
ſure from other occaſions of needful profit and 
healthſul paſtime have permitted) that theſe lit. 
tle books, which I here put into thy-hands, 
might ſtand inſtead of many bigger books—yet 
have I carried myſelf towards thee-in ſuch fan- 
ciful guiſe of careleſs diſport, that right ſore am 
I aſhamed now to entreat thy lenity ferioufly— 
in beſeeching thee to believe it of me, that in 
the ſtory of my-father and his chriſtian names, 
I had no thoughts of treading upon Francis 
the Firſt—nor in the affair of the noſe—u 
Francis the Ninth—nor in the character of my 
uncle Toby ——of charaQerizing the militiating 
ſpirits of my country the wound upon his 
groin, is a wound to every compariſon of that 
kind, nor by Trim, that I meant the duke 
of Ormend———or that my book is wrote 
againſt predeſtination, or free-will, or taxes 
1 *tis wrote againſt any thing, — tis wrote, 
an' pleaſe your worſhips, againſt the ſpleen; in 
order, by a more frequent and a more convul- 
five” elevation and depreſſion of the diaphragm, 
and the ſuccuſſations of the intercoſtal and ab- 
dominal- muſcles in laughter, to drive the gall 
Vo I. II. D and 
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nd other bitter juices from the gall-bladder, li- 
ver and ſweet-bread of his majeſty's ſubjects, 
with all the inimicitious paſſions which belong to 

them, down into their duodenums, 


CHAP. XXIII. 


— — UT can the thing be undone, 
8 Yorick ? ſaid my father . for 
in my opinion, continued he, it cannot. I am 
a vile canoniſt, replied Jorict————but of all 
evils, holding ſuſpenſe to be the moſt torment- 
ing, we shall at leaſt know the worſt of this 
matter. I hate theſe great dinners—ſaid my fa- 
ther——— The fize of the dinner is not the 
point, anſwered rick we want, Mr. Shan- 
dy, to dive into the bottom of this doubt, whe- 
ther the name can be changed or not and 
as the beàrds of ſo many commiſſaries, officials, 
advocates,” proctors, regiſters, and of the moſt 
able of aur ſchool-divines, and others, are all 
to meet in the middie of one table, and Didius 
has ſo preſſingly invited you, —who in your diſ- 
treſs would miſs ſuch an occaſion? All that is 
requiſite,” continued Toric, is to apprize Didius 
and let him manage a converſation after dinner 
ſo as to introduce the ſubject Then my 
biother Toby, cried my father, clapping his two 
hands together, ſhall go with us. 
Let my old tye wig, quoth my uncle 
Toby, and my laced en ner be hung to the 
fire all night, Trim. 


CHA?P. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


. 85 O doubt, Sir, — there is a 
N whole chapter wantin; here— 
and a chaſm of ten pages wade in the book by 
it but the book-binder is neither a fool, or 
a knave, or a puppy nor is the book a jot 
more imperfect, at leaſt upon that ſcore) - 
but, on the contrary, the book is more perfect 
and complete by wanting the chapter, than 
having it, as I ſhall demonſtrate to your reve» 
rences in this manner J queſtion firſt by the 
bye, whether the {ame experiment might not be 
made as ſucceſsfully upon ſundry other chapters 
but there is no end, an' pleaſe your reve- 
rences, in trying experiments upon chapters — 
we have had enough of it So there's an end of 
that matter, 

But before I begin my demonſtration, let me 
only tell you, that the chapter which I have torn 
out, and which otherwiſe you would all have 
been reading juſt now, inſtead of this, — was 
the deſcription of my father's, my uncle Toby's, 
Trim's and Obadiab's letting out and journey- 
ing to the viſitationsat * *  ®, 

We'll go in the coach, ſaid my father ——— 
Prithee, have the arms been altered, Obadiah ? 
—— ——l|t would have mode my ſtory much 
better, to have begun with telling you, that at 
the time my mother's arms were added to the 
Shandy's, when the coach was repainted upon 
my father's marriage, it had ſo fallen out, that 
the coach painter, whether by performing all 
his works with the left-hand, like Tuipelius 
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the Roman, or Hans Holbein of Bafil—or whe. 
ther *twas more from the blunder of his head 
than hand—or whether, laſtly, it was from the 
ſiniſter turn, which every thing relating to our 
family was apt to take — It fo fell out, however, 
to our reproach, that inſtead of the bend dexter, 
which ſince Harry the Eighth's reign was ho- 


neſtly our due—a berd-fmriſter, by ſome of theſe 


fatalities. had been drawn quite acroſs the field 
of the Shandy-arms. *Tis ſcarce credible that 
the mind of ſo wiſe a man as my father was, 
could be ſo much incommoded with fo ſmall a 
matter. The word coach—let it be whoſe it 
would—or coach- man, or coach horſe, or coach- 
hire, could never be named in the family, but 
he conſtantly complained of carrying this vile 
mark of illegitimacy upon the door of his own ; 
he never once was able to ſtep into the coach, 
or out of it, without turning round to take a 


view of the arms, and making a vow at the . 


ſame time, that it was the laſt time he would ever 
ſer his foot in it again, till the bend-ſmifter was 
taken out but like the affair of the hinge, it 
was one of the many things which the 
Deſtinies had ſet down in their books ever to 
be grumbled at (and in wiſer families than ours) 
but never to be mended. 

— Has the bend. ſiniſter been bruſh'd out, I 
ſay ? laid my father—There has been nothing 
bruſh'd out, Sir, anſwered Obadiab, but the 
lining. We'll go o' horſeback, ſaid my father, 
turning to Yorick —— of all things in the world, 
except politicks, the clergy know the leaſt of 
heraldry, faid Yorick——— No matter for that, 
cried my father I ſhould be ſorry to appear with 
a blot in my eſcutcheon before them Never 

| mind 
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mind the bend-ſiniſter, ſaid my uncle Toby, put- 
ting on his tye-wig No, indeed, faid my 
father, - you may go with my aunt Dinah to a 
viſitation with a bend: ſiniſter, if [9 think fit— 
my poor uncle Toby bluſh'd. y father was 
vexed at himſelf No my dear bro- 
ther Toby, ſaid my father, changing his tone 
but the damp of the coach- lining about my loins, 
may give me the Sciatica again, as did Decem- 
ber, January, and February laſt winter - ſo if you 


pleaſe you ſhall ride my wife's pad and as you 


are to preach, Yorick, you had better make the 
beſt of your way before, — and leave me to take 
care of my brother Toby, and to follow at our 
own rates. y 

| Now the chapter I was obliged to tear out, 
was the deſcription of this cavalcade, in which 
corporal Trim and Obadiab, upon two coach» 


horſes a-breaſt, led the way as flow as a patrole 


—whilſt my uncle Toby, in his laced regimen- 
tals and tye-wig, kept his rank with my father, 
in deep roads and diſſertations alternately upon 


the advantage of learning and arms, as each 


could get the ſtart, 
But the painting of this journey, upon 
reviewing it, appears to be ſo much above the 
{tile and manner of any thing elſe I have been 
able to paint in this book, that it could not have 
remained in it, without depreciating every other 
icene; and deſtroying at the ſame time that ne- 
ceſſary equipoiſe and balance, (whether of good 
or bad) betwixt chapter and chapter, from 
whence the juſt proportions and harmony of 
the whole work reſults, For my own part, | am 
but juſt ſet up in the buſineſs, ſo know little about 
it—but, in my opinion, to write a book is for all 
D 3 the 
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the world like humming a ſong - be but in tune 
with yourſelf, madam, *tis no matter how high 
or how low you take it, — ; 
This is the reaſon, may it pleaſe your re- 
verences, that ſome of the loweſt and flatteſt com- 
poſitions paſs off very well (as Yorick told my 
uncle Toby one night) by fiege—My uncle Toby 
looked briſk at the ſound of the word ſiege, but 
oould neither make head or tail of it, 

Pm to preach at court next Sunday, ſaid 
Flomenas ——run over my notes—fo I humm'd 
ever Dr. Homenas's notes—the modulation's ve- 
ry well—twill do, Homenas, if it holds on at 
this rate—ſo on I humm*d—and a tolerable tune 
I thought it was; and to this hour, may it pleaſe 
your reverences, had never found out how low, 
how flat, how ſpiritleſs and jejune it was, but 
that all of a ſudden, up ſtarted an air in the mid- 
dle of it, fo fine, fo rich, ſo heavenly—it car- 
ried my ſoul up with it into the other world; 
now had I, (as Montaigne complained in a pa- 
rallel accident )—had I found the declivity eaſy, 
or 'the aſcent accefſible—certes I had been out- 
witted——— Your notes, Homenas, I ſhould 
bave ſaid, are good notes,. — but it was ſo 
perpendicular a precipice—ſo wholly cut off from 
the reſt of the work, that by the firſt note I 
humm'd, I found myſelf flying into the other 
world, and from thence diſcovered the vale from 
whence | came; fo deep, ſo low, and diſmal, that 
1 ſhall never have the heart to deſcend into it 
again. | | | 

R x+ A dwarf who brings a ſtandard along with 
him to meaſure his own fize—take my word, is 
2 dwarf in more articles than one And ſo 
much for tearing out of chapter s. 
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CHAP. XXVI. | 


EE if he is not cutting it all into flips, 


Didius; it ſhould not go unnoticed, faid doctor 
Ky/arcius—34 he was of the Ky/arcij of the Low 
Countries, | 

Methinks, ſaid Didius, half riſing from his 


chair, in order to remove a bottle and a tall de- 


canter which ſtood in a direct line betwixt him 
and Yorick, you might have ſpared this 
ſarcaſtic ſtroke, and have hit upon a more pro- 
per plack, Mr. Yorick—or at leaſt upon a more 
proper occaſion to have ſhewn your contempt of 
what we have been about: if the Sermon is of 
no better worth than to light pipes with —'twas 
certainly, Sir, not good enough to be preached 
before ſo learned a body; and if *twas good 
enough to be preached before ſo learned a body— 
"twas certainly, Sir, too good to light their pipes 
with afterwards. 

I have got him faſt hung up, quoth Didi- 
us to himſelf, upon one of the two horns of my 
dilemma—let him get off as he can. 

I have undergone ſuch unſpeakable torments, 
in bringing forth this ſermon, quoth Vrict, up- 
on this occaſion, — that I declare, Didius, I would 


ſuffer martyrdom—and if it was poſſible my 


horſe with me, a thouſand times over, before 
would fit down and make ſuch another: I was 
delivered of it at the wrong end of me it came 
from my head inſtead of my heart—and it is 
for the pain it gave me, both in the writing and 
preaching of it, that I revenge myſelf of it, in 
this manner, —To preach, to ſhew the extent of 

4 our 


and giving them about him to light 
their pipes | ——— *'Tis abominable, anſwered 
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our reading, or the ſubtleties of our wit — to pa- 
rade it in the eyes of the vulgar, with the beg- 
garly accounts of a little learning, tinſelled over 
with a few words which glitter, but convey 
little light and leſs warmth—is a diſhoneſt uſe 
of the pocr fingle half hour in a week which is 
ut into our hands Tis not preaching the goſ- 
pel - but ourfelves—For my own part, continu- 
ed Torick, I had rather direct five words point 
blank to the heart, — 
As Nirick pronounced the word point blank, 
my uncle Toby roſe up to ſay ſomething upon 
projectiles - when a fingle word, and no more, 
uttered from the oppoſite ſide of the table, drew 
every one's ears towards it—a word of all others 
in the dictionary the laſt in that place to be ex- 
pected—a word I am aſhamed to write—yet 
muſt be written—muſt be read ;—illegal—un- 
cCanonical—gueſs ten thouſand gueſſes, multipli- 
ed into themſelves—rack—torture your inventi- 
on for ever, you're where you was- In thort, 
I'll tell it in the next chapter. | 


CHAP. XXI. 
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— — —2— s] cid Pbutatorius, 
partly to himſelf—and yet high enough to be 
eard—and what ſeemed odd, 'twas uttered in 
conſtruction of look, and in a tone of voice, 
ſomewhat between that of a man in amazement, 

and of one in bodily pain. es 
One or two who had very nice ears, and could 
diſtinguiſh the expreſſion and mixture of the two 
tanes 
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tones as plainly as a zhird or a //h, or any other 
chord in muſick—were the moſt puzzled and 
perplexed with it—the concord was good in itſelf 
but then 'twas quite out of the key, and no 
way applicable to the ſubject ſtarted ; ſo that with 
all their knowledge, they could not tell what in 
the world to make of it. 

Others who knew nothing of muſical expreſ- 
ſion, and merely lent their ears to the plain im- 
port of the word, imagined that Phutaterius, who 
was ſomewhat of a cholerick ſpirit, was juſt go- 
ing to ſnatch the cudgels out of Didius's hands, 


in order to bemawl Yoric4 to ſome purpoſe—and - 


that the deſperate monoſyllable Z—ds was the 
exordium to an oration, which, as they judged 
from the ſample, preſaged but a rough kind of 
handling of him; ſo that my uncle Toby's 
good nature felt a pang for what Yorick was 
about to undergo. But ſeeing Phutatorius ſtop 
ſhort, without any attempt or deſire to go on 


a third party began to ſuppoſe, that it was no 


more than an involuntary reſpiration, caſually 
forming itſelf into the ſhape of a twelve-penny 
oath—without the fin or ſubſtance of one. 
Others, and eſpecially one or two who fat 
next him, looked upon it, on the contrary, as a 


real and ſubſtantial oath prepenſly formed againſt - 


Narick, to whom he was known to bear no good 
liking—which. ſaid oath, as my father philoſo- 


phiz:d upon it, actually lay fretting and fuming 


at that very time in the upper regions of Phuta- 
torius's purtenance ; and ſo was naturally, and 
according to the due courſe of things, firſt 
ſqueezed out by the ſudden influx of blood, 
which was driven into the right ventricle of Phy- 
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tatorius's heart, by the ſtroke of ſurprize which 
ſo ſtrange a theory of preaching had excited. 
How finely we argue upon miſtaken ads! 
There was not a ſou] buſied in all theſe vari- 
ous reaſonings upon the monoſyllable which 
Phutatorius uttered, — who did not take this for 
granted, proceeding upon it as from an axiom, 
namely, that Pbutatorius's mind was intent up- 
on the ſubject of debate which was ariſing be- 
tween Didius and Yorick; and indeed as he 
looked firſt towards the one, and then towards 
the other, with the air of a man liſtening to what 
was going forwards, —— who would not have 
thought the ſame ? but the truth was, that Pha- 
tatorius knew not one word, or one {ſyllable of 
what was paſſing— but his whole thoughts and 


attention were taken up with a tranſaQtion which 
was going forwards at that very inſtant within 
the precincts of his own Galligaſtins, and in a 
part of them, where of all others he ſtood moſt 


intereſted to watch accidents: So that notwith- 


ſtanding he looked with all the attention in the 
world, and had gradually ſerewed up every nerve 


and muſcle in his face, to the utmoſt pitch the 


inſtrument would bear, in order, as it was 
thought, to give a ſharp reply to Yorick, who fat 


over againſt him—Yer I ſay, was Ycrich never 


once in any one domicile of Phutatorius's brain 
but the true cauſe of his exclamation lay at leaſt 


a yard below. 
'This I will endeavour to explain to you with 


all imaginable decency. 


You muſt be informed then, that Gaftriphere:, 
who had taken a turn into the kitchen alittle be- 


fore dinner, to ſee how things went on—ob- 


ſerving a wicker- baſket of fine cheſtnuts ſtanding 
Upon 


up. 
The neglect of this punctilio in Phutatorius 
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upon the dreſſer, had ordered that a hundred or 
two of them might be roaſted and ſent in, as 
ſoon as dinner was over ripheres enforcing 
his orders about them, that Didius, but Phuta- 
torius eſpecially, were particularly fond of 'em. 
About two minutes before the time that my 
uncle Toby interrupted Torick's harangue——— 
Goſtripheres's cheſtnuts were brought in—and as 
Phuratorius's fondneſs for em, was uppermoſt 
in the waiter's head, he laid them directly before 
Phutatorius, wrapt up hot in a clean damaſk 
napkin. | had Sx bh 
Now whether it was phyſically impoſſible, 
with half a dozen hands all thruſt into the nap- 


kin at a time but that ſome one cheſtnut, 'of 


more life and rotundity than the reſt, muſt be 
put in motion—it ſo fell out, however, that one 


was actually ſent rolling off the table; and as 
Phutatorius fat traddling under — it fell per- 
pendicularly into that particular aperture of Phy- 


tatorius's breeches, for which, to the ſhame and 
indelicacy of our language be it ſpoke, there is 


no chaſte word throughout all Z9hb»/or''s dictio- 
nary—let it ſuffice to ſay—it was that particular 


aperture, which in all good ſocieties, the laws 


of decorum do ſtrictly require, like the temple 


of Janus (in peace at leaſt) to be univerſally ſhut 


(which by the bye ſhould be a warning to al! 


mankind) had opened a door to this accident— 


Accident, I call it, in compliance 


to a received mode of ſpeaking, —but in no op- 


poſition to the opinion either of Acrites or M. 


 thogeras in this matter; I know they were both 


prepoſſeſſed and fully perſuaded of it and are fo 
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to this hour, That there was nothing of accident 
in the whole event—but that the cheſtnut's tak- 
ing that, particular courſe, and in a manner of 
its own accord —— and then falling with all its 
heat directly into that one particular place, and 
no other was a real judgment upon Phutato- 
ius, for that filthy and obſcene treatiſe de Concu- 
Binis relinendis which Phutatorius had publiſbed 
about twenty years ago — and was that identi- 
cal 1 give the world a ſecond editi- 
on of. 8 JE 

It is not my buſineſs to dip my pen in this 
controverſy—much undoubtedly may be wrote 
on both fides of the queſtion—all that concerns 
me as an hiſtorian, is to repreſent the matter of 
fact, and render it credible to the reader, that 
the hiatus in Phutatorius's breeches was ſuffi- 
ciently wide to receive the cheſtnut ;—and that 
the cheſtnut, ſome how or other, did fall perpen- 
dicularly and piping hot into it, without Phuta- 
torius's perceiving it, or any one elſe at that 
time, "7 

The genial warmth which the cheſtnut im- 
parted, was not undeleQable for the firſt twenty 
or five and twenty ſeconds, — and did no more 
than gently ſolicit Phutatorius's attention towards 

the part :>——But the heat gradually increaſ- 

ing, and in a few ſeconds more getting beyond 
the point of all ſober pleaſure, and then advanc- 
ing with all ſpeed into the regions of pain, —— 
the ſoul of Phutatorius, together with all his 
ideas, his thoughts, his attention, his imagina- 
_tion, judgment, reſolution, deliberation,, ratio- 
eination, memoty, fancy, with ten battalions 
of animal ſpirits, all tumultuouſly crowded 
_down, through different detiles and circuits, to 
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| the place in danger, leaving all his upper re- 


gions, as you may imagine, as empty as my 
urſe. 

With the beſt intelligence which all theſe meſ- 
ſengers could bring him back, Phutatorius was 
not able to dive into the ſecret of what was go- 
ing forwards below, nor could he make any 
kind of conjecture, what the devil was the mat- 
ter with it: However, as he knew not what the 
true cauſe might turn out, he deemed it moſt 
prudent, in the ſituation he was in at preſent, to 
bear it, if poſſible, like a ſtoick ; which, with 
the help of ſome wry faces and compurſions of 
the mouth, he had certainly accompliſhed, had 
his imagination continued neuter but the 
fallies of the imagination are ungovernable in 
things of this kind Fa thought inſtantly 
darted into his mind, that tho' the anguiſh had 
the ſenſation of glowing heat——it might, not- 
withſtanding that, be a bite as well as a burn; 


and if fo, that poſſibly a Newt or an Aſter, or 


ſome ſuch deteſted reptile, had crept up, and 
was faſtening his teeth the horrid idea of 
which, with a freſh glow of pain ariſing that in- 
ftant from the cheſtnut, ſeized Phutatorius with a 
ſudden panick, and in the firſt terrifying diſor- 
der of the paſſion it threw him, as it has done 
the beſt generals upon earth, quite off his 


guard; the effect of which was this, that 


he leapt incontinently up, uttering as he roſe 
that interjection of ſurpriſe ſo much diſcanted 
upon, with the apoſiopeſtick-break after it, 
marked thus, Z ds which, though 


not ſtrictly canonical, was ſtil] as little as any 


man could have ſaid upon the occaſion ; 
and which, by the bye, whether canonical or 
| | not, 
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not, Phutatorius could no more help than he 
could the cauſe of it. 

Though this has taken up ſome time in the 
narrative, it took up little more time in the tranſ- 
action, than juſt to allow time for Phutatorius 
to draw forth the cheſtnut, and throw it down 
with violence upon the floor——— and for Yo- 
rick to riſe from his chair, and pick the cheſt- 


: nut up. 


It is curious to obſerve the triumph of ſlight 
incidents over the mind. - What incredi- 
ble weight they have in forming and governing 
our opinions, both of men and things, — that 


+ trifles light as air, ſhall waft a belief into the 
ſoul, and plant it ſo immoveably within it 


that Euclid's demonſtrations, could they be 
brought to batter it.in breach, ſhould not all have 
power to overthrow it, 

Yorich, I ſaid, picked up the cheſtnut which 
Phutatorius's wrath had flung down—the action 
was trifling—I am aſhamed to account for it— 
he did it, for no reaſon, but that he thought the 


| cheſtnut not a jot worſe for the adventure and 
that he held a good cheſtnut worth ſtooping for. 
But this incident, trifling as it was, wrought 


differently in Phutatorius's head: He conſidered 
this act of Yoric#'s in getting off his chair, and 


_ picking up the cheſtnut, as a plain acknowledg- 


ment in him, that the cheſtnut was originally his, 
and in courſe, that it muſt have been the owner 
of the cheſtnut, and no one elſe, who could have 


played him ſuch a prank with it: What greatly 


confirmed him in this opinion, was this, that 
the table being parallelogrammical and very nar- 
row, it afforded a fair opportunity for Yorich, 


ho ſat directly over-againit Phutatorius, of ſlip- 


ping 
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pink the cheſtnut in- Land conſequently that 
he did it. The look of ſomething more than 
ſuſpicion, which Phutatcrius caſt full upon BD. 
rick as theſe thoughts aroſe, too evidently ſpoke 
his opinion—And as Phutatorins was naturally 
ſuppoſed to know more of the matter than an 
perſon beſides, his opinion at once became the 
general one; and for a reaſon very different 
from any which have been yet given———in a 
little time it was put out of all manner of dif- 
ute. E addi 
When great or unexpected events fall out up- 
on the ſtage of this ſublunary world—the mind 
of man, which is an inquiſitive kind of a ſub- 


tance, naturally takes a flight, behind the ſcenes, 
to ſee what is the cauſe and firſt ſpring of them 


— The ſearch was not long in this in- 
ſtance. N © bag yo wh ped 

It was well known that Yorick had never a 
good opinion of the treatiſe which Phutatorius 


had wrote de Concubinis retinendis, as a thing 


which he feared had done hurt in the world 
and *twas eaſily found out, that there was a 
myſtical meaning in Yorick's prank-———-and 
that his chucking the cheſtnut hot into Phutato- 
rius's *. - ,, was a farcaſtical fling at his 
book the doctrines of which, they ſaid, 
had inflamed many an honeſt man in the ſame 
how. e 
This conceit awaken'd Somnolentus — made 
Agelaſtes ſmile and if you can recollect the 
preciſe look and air of a man's face intent in 
finding out a riddle—it threw Gœripheres's into 
that form—-and in ſhort was thought by many 
to be a maſter-ſtroke of arch wit. 
This, as the reader has ſeen from one end to 
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the other, was as groundleſs as the dreams of 
philoſophy: Vrict, no doubt, as Shakeſpeare 
ſaid of his anceſtor ——— ©* was. a man / jeſt, 
but it was temper'd with ſomething which with- 
held him from that, and many other ungracious 
pranks, of which he has undeſervedly bore the 
blame; — but it was his misfortune all his life long 
to bear the imputation of ſaying and doing a 
thouſand things of which (unleſs my eſteem 
blinds me). his nature was incapable. All I 
blame him for — or rather, all I blame and al- 
ternately like him for, was that ſingularity of 
his. temper, which would never ſuſfer him to 
take pains to ſet, a, ſtory. right with the world, 
however in his power. In every ill-uſage of that 
ſort, he acted preciſefy as in the affair of his lean 
horle- be could have explained it to his 
honour, but his ſpirit was above it; and beſides 
he ever looked upon the inventor, the propaga- 
tor and believer of an illiberal report alike ſo in- 
jurious to him, ——he could not ſtoop to tell his 
ſtory to them—-and ſo truſted to time and truth 
to do it for him. 1G -1 | 
This heroic caſt produced him inconveniences 
in many reſpects in the preſent, it was fol- 
lowed by the fixed reſentment of Phutatorius, 
who, as Yorik had juſt made an end of his 
cheſtnut, roſe up from his chair a ſecond time, 
to let him know it— which indeed he did with a 
ſmile; ſaying only —— that he would endeavour 
not to forget the ohligation. . 
But you muſt mark and carefully ſeparate and 
diſtinguiſh theſe two things in your mind. 
he {mile was for the company. 
Ehe threat was for Yorick. 


CHAP. 
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HAP. XXVIIL 


AN you tell me, quoth Phutatorius, 
ſpeaking to Gaſtripheres who ſat next 


to him—for one would not apply to a ſurgeon in 


ſo fooliſh an affair. -can you tell me, 
Gaftripheres, what is beſt to take out. the 
fire? —Aſk Eugenius, ſaid Gaſtripheres 
hat greatly depends, ſaid Eugenius, pre- 
tending ignorance of the adventure, upon the 
nature of the part Ik it is a tender part, 
and a part which can conveniently be wrapt up 


It is both the one and the other, replied Phu - 


tatorius, laying his hand as he ſpoke, with an 
emphatical nod of his head upon the part in 
queſtion, and lifting up his right leg at the ſame 
time to eaſe and ventilate it If that is the caſe, 
ſaid Eugenius, I would adviſe you, Phutatorius, 
not to tamper with it by any means; but if you 
will ſend to the next printer, and truſt your cure 


to ſuch a ſimple thing as a ſoft ſheet of paper 


juſt come off the preſs——you need do nothing 
more than twiſt it round—— The damp paper, 
quoth Hrict (who fat next to his friend Euge- 
mus) though I know it has a refreſhing cool- 
neſs in it—yet I preſume is no more than the ve- 


hicle—-—and that the oil and lampblack with 


which the paper is ſo ſtrongly impregnated, does 
the buſineſs ——Right, ſaid Eugenius, and is of 
any outward application | would venture to re- 

commend the moſt anodyne and ſafe. 
Was it my caſe, ſaid Gaſtripheres, as the 
main thing is the oil and lampblack, I ſhould 
ixread them thick upon a rag, and clap it on 
directly. 
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directly. That would make a very devil of it, 
replied Yorick And beſides, added Eugeni- 
us, it would not anſwer the intention, _ is 
the extreme neatneſs and elegance of the p 
ſeription, which the faculty bold to be half. in 
half. for conſider, if the type is a very ſmall 
one, (which it ſhould be) the ſanative particles, 
which come into contact in this form, have the 
advantage of being ſpread ſo infinite] y thin and 
with ſuch a mathematical equality (freſh para- 
graphs and large capitals excepted) as no art or 
management of the ſpatula can come up to. It 
falls out very luckily, replied Phutatorius, that 
the ſecond edition of my treatiſe de Concubin:s 
retinendis, is at this inſtant in the preſs—— You 
may take any leaf of it, ſaid Eugenius 

No matter which provided, quoth Narick, 
there is no bawdry in it —- 

They are juſt now, replied Phutatorius, print- 
ing off the ninth chapter which is the laſt 
chapter but one in the book——Pray what is 
the title to that chapter, ſaid Yorickt, making a 
reſpectful bow to Phutatorius as he ſpoke——— 
I think, anſwered Phutatorius, tis that de 70 
coneutinarid. 


For heaven's fake keep out of that chapter, 
quoth York. 


0 $a FE) Dy all means added Eugenius. 


C HAP. XXIX. 


O W, quoth Didius, riſing vp, 
and laying his right-hand with 
his fingers ſpread upon his breaſt — had 
ſuch a blunder about a chriſtian-name . 
before 
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tone two parts jeſt and one part earneſt. 
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before the reformation - It happened the 
day before yeſterday, (quoth my uncle "Toby. to 
himſelf) and when baptiſm was adminiſtered in 
Latin — Twas all in Englih, (ſaid my un- 
cle) Many things might have. coincided 
with it, and upon the authority of ſundry de- 
creed caſes, to have pronounced the baptiſm 
null, with a power of giving the child a new 
name Had a prieſt, for inſtance, which was 
no uncommon thing, through ignorance of the 
Latin tongue, baptized a child of Tom-o'Stiles, 
in nomino patriae & filia & ſpiritum ſamc os 
the baptiſm was held null I beg your pardon, 
replied Mſarcius, in that caſe, as the miſ- 
take was only in the zZerminations, the baptiſm 
was valid—and to have rendered it null, the 
blunder of the prieſt ſhould, have fallen upon 
the firſt ſyllable of each noun—-and not, as in 
your caſe, upon the. laſt,- 1 +: 

My father delighted in ſubtleties of this kind, 
and liſtened with infinite attention. 

Gaſtripheres, for example, continued Ky/arci- 
us, baptizes a child of John Stradling's in Ga- 
mine gatris, &c. Ec. inſtead of in Nomine pa- 
tris, Sc. Is this a baptiſm ? No,. ſay 
the ableſt canoniſts! inaſmuch as the radix of 
each word is hereby torn up, and the ſenſe and 
meaning of them removed and changed quite to 
another object; for Gemine does not fignify a 
name, nor gatris a father ——— What do they 
ſignify ? faid my uncle Toby-—— Nothing at a 
—quoth Yorick-—-- Ergo, ſuch a baptiſm js null, 
ſaid Ky/arcius—In courſe, anſwered Yorich, in a 


1 


But in the caſe cited, continued Hſarcius, 
where patrim is put for patris, filia for filij, and 
| $a ſo 
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fo on as it is a fault only in the declenſion, and 
the roots of the words continue untouch'd, the 
inflexions of their branches, either this way or 
that, does not in any ſort hinder the baptiſm, 
inaſmuch as the ſame ſenſe continues in the 
words as before But then, ſaid Didius, the 
intention of the prieſt's pronouncing them gram- 
matically, muſt have been proved to have gone 
along with it——Right, anſwered Ky/arc:us ; 
and of this, brother Didius, we have an inſtance 


in a decree of the decretals of Pope Leo the III. 


But my brother's child, cried my uncle Toby, 
has nothing to do with the Pope———'tis the 
pun child of à Proteſtant gentleman, chriſten'd 
Triſiram againſt the wills and wiſhes both of 
Its tather aud mother, and all who are akin to 
it. 5 | . 8 f 

If the wills and wiſhes, faid Nyſarcius, inter- 
rupting my uncle Toby, of thoſe only who ſtand 
related to Mr. Handy's child, were to have weight 
in this matter, Mrs, Shandy, of all people, has 
the leaſt to do in it—My uncle Toby laid down 
his pipe, and my. father drew his chair ſtill clo- 
fer to the table to hear the concluſion of fo ſtrange 
an introduction. 

It has not only been a queſtion, captain Shar - 
dy, amongſt the“ beſt lawyers and civilians in 
this land, continued Ky/arcius, ** Whether the 


% mother be of kin to her child,” —but after much 


- diſpaſſionate enquiry and jactitation of the argu- 
ments on all ſides, —it has been adjudged for 
the negative, — namely, That the mother is not 
« of Hin to ber child 5.“ My father inſtantly 

Ra | | clapp'd 


* Vide Swinburn on Teſtaments, Part 7.48, 
$ Vide Brook Abridg, Tit. Adminſtr. N. 47. 
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clapp'd his hand upon my uncle Toby's mouth, 
under colour of whiſpering in his ear—the truth 
was, he was alarmed for Lillabullero and 
having a great deſire to hear more of ſa curious 
an argument—he begg'd my uncle Toby, for 
heaven's ſake, not to diſappoint him in it- 
My uncle Toby gave a nod—reſumed his pipe, 


and contenting himſelf with whiſtling Lillabul- 


lero inwardly— Ky/arcius, Didius, and Triptole- 
mus went on with the diſcourſe at follows. 

This determination, continued Ay/arcius, how 
contrary ſoever it may ſeem to run to the ſtream 
of vulgar ideas, yet had reaſon ſtrongly on its 
fide ; and has been put out of all manner of diſ- 
pute from the famous caſe, known commonly 
by the name of the Duke of SuffolF's caſe :—lt 
is cited in Brook, ſaid Triptolemus—- And taken 


notice of by Lord Cote, added Didius And you 


may find it in Stoinburn on Teſtaments, ſaid 
Ky/arcus. 


The caſe, Mr. Shandy, was this. 
In the reign of Edward the Sixth, Charles 


Duke of Suf9l having iſſue a ſon by one ven- 


ter, and a-daughter by another venter, made his 
laſt will, wherein he deviſed goods to his ſon, 
and died; after whoſe death the ſon died alſo— 


but without will, without wife, and without 


child—his mother and his ſiſter by the father's 
fide (for ſhe was born of the former venter) 
then living. The mother took the adminiſtrati- 


on of her ſon's goods, according to the ſtatute of 
the 21ſt of Harry the Eighth, whereby it is 
enacted, That in caſe any perſon die inteſtate, 


the adminiſtration of his goods ſhall be commit- 
ted to the next of kin. | 


The adminiſtration being thus (ſurreptitiouſly) 
granted 
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granted to the mother, the ſiſter by the father's 
fide commenced a ſuit before the Eccleſiaſtical 
Judge, alleging, 1ſt, That ſhe herſelf was next 
of kin; and 2dly, That the mother was not of 
kin at all to the party deceaſed ; and therefore 
pray'd the court, that the adminiſtration grant- 
<d to the mother might be revoked, and be 
committed unto her, as next of kin to the de- 
ceaſed, by force of the ſaid ſtatute. 

Hereupon, as it was a great cauſe, and much 
depending upon its iſſue —and many cauſes of 
great property likely to be decided in times to 
come, by the precedent to be then made—the 
moſt learned, as well as in the laws of this realm, 
as in the civil Jaw, were conſulted together, whe- 
ther the mother was of kin to her ſon, or no. 
Whereunto not only the temporal lawyers 
— but the church lawyers—the juris conſulti 
the juris-prudentes—the civilians - the advocates 
the commiſtaries—the judges of the confiſtory 
and prerogative courts of Canterbury and York, 
with the maſter of the faculties, were all unani- 
mouſly of opinion, that the mother was not of 
§ kin to her child 

And what ſaid the Ducheſs of Sul to it! 
faid my uncle Toby. | 
The unexpectedneſs of my uncle Toby's queſ- 
tion, confounded Ky/arcius more than the ableſt 
advocate—He ſtopp'd a full minute, looking 
in my uncle 70 s face without replying—— 
and in that ſingle minute Triptolemus put by 
him, and took the lead as follows. 

Tis a ground and principle in the law, ſaid 
| F Triptolemus, 


Mater non numeratur inter conſanguineos. 
Bald. in alt. C. de Verb. ſigniſic. 


ccc 


Hrict, whom Selden ſpeaks of 
only thought of it, but juſtified his intention to 
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Triptolemus, that things do not aſcend, but de- 
ſcend in it; and I make no doubt *tis for this 
cauſe, that however true it is, that the child 
may be of the blood or ſeed of its parents— 


that the parents, nevertheleſs, are not of the 


blood and ſeed of it; inaſmuch as the parents 
are not begot by the child, but the child by the 
parents For ſo they write, Liberi ſunt de ſan- 
guine patris & matris, ſed pater et mater non 
ſunt de ſanguine liberorum. | 

— hut this, Triptolemus, cried Didius, 


proves too much for from this authority ei- 


ted it would follow, not only what indeed is 
granted on all ſides, that the mother is not of 
kin to her child but the father likewiſe—It is 
held, ſaid Triptolemus, the better opinion; be- 
cauſe the father, the mother, and the child, 
though they be three perſons, yet are they but 


. (una caro) one fleſh; and conlequently no 


degree of kindred—or any method ot acquiring 
one in nature —— There you puſh the argument 
again too far, cried Didius —for there is 
no prohibition in nature, though there is in the 
levitical law,. — but that a man may beget a 
child upon his grandmother — in which 
caſe, ſuppoſing the iſſue a daughter, ſhe would 
ſtand in relation both of But, who ever 
thought, cried Ky/arcius, of laying with his 
grandmother ?— he young gentleman, replied 
who not 


his father by the argument drawn from the law 
of a retaliation * You lay'd, Sir, with my 
* mother, ſaid the lad why may not I lay with 
| yours?“ 


vide Brook Abridg. tit. Adminiſtr. N. 47. 
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« yours?” Tis the Argumentum commune, ad- 
ded Yorich.-—-"Tis as good, replied Eugenius, 
taking down his hat, as they deſerve, 

The company broke up. 


CHAP. XXX. 
— A ND pray, ſaid my uncle Toby, lean- 
ing upon York, as he and my father 
were helping him leiſurely down the ſtairs—-— 


don't be terrified, madam, this ſtair - caſe con- 
verlation is not ſo long as the laſt—And pray, 


1 Yorick, ne, wy com Toby, which way is this 


faid affair of 7 ram at length ſettled by theſe 
learned Lf 72 catisfaBorily, replied J. 
rick; no mortal, Sir, has any concern with it— 
for Mrs. Shandy, the mother, is nothing at all 
akin to him—-and as the mother's is the ſureſt 
fide——Mr. Shandy, in courſe, is till leſs than 
nothing— In ſhort, he is not as much akin 
to him, Sir, as I am 

—— That may well be, ſaid my father, ſhak- 
ing his head, 

Let the learned ſay what they will, there 
muſt certainly, quoth my uncle Ty , have been 
ſome ſort of conſanguinity betwixt the ducheſs 
of Suffolk and her fon 

The vulgar are of the ſame opinion, quoth 
Yorick, to this hour. 


CH AP. XXXI. 


\H OUGH my father was hugely tickled 
with the ſubtleties of theſe learned diſ- 
courſes 
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courſes—'twas ſtill but like the anointing of a 
broken bone The moment he got home, the 
weight of his afflictions returned upon him but 
ſo much the heavier, as is ever the caſe when 
the ſtaff we lean on ſlips from under us — He 
became penſive walked frequently forth to 
the fiſh-pond let down one loop of his hat 
— ſigh'd often———— forbore to ſnap 
and, as the haſty ſparks of temper, which oc- 
cafion ſnapping, ſo much aſſiſt perſpiration and 
digeſtion, as Hippocrates tells us—he had cer- 
tainly fallen in with the extinction of them, had 
not his thoughts been critically drawn off, and 
his health reſcued by a freſh train of diſquie- 
tudes left him, with a legacy of a thouſand 
pounds by my aunt Dinah — 

My father had ſcarce read the letter, when 


taking the thing by the right end, he inſtantly 


begun to plague and puzzle his head hox to lay 
it out moſtly to the honour of his family ———- 
A hundred and fifty odd projects took poſſeſſion 
of his brains by turns-—-he would do this, and 
that, and t'other He would go to Kome 
—he would go to law—he would buy ſtock—he 
would buy 7ohn Hobſon's farm—he would new 
fore-front his houſe, and add a new wing co make 
it even There was a fine water-mill on this 
fide, and he would build a wind- mill on the other 
fide of the river in full view to anſwer it But 
above all things in the world, he would incloſe 
the great Ox- moor, and fend out my brother 
Bobby immediately upon his travels. 

Bur as the ſum was finite, and conſequently 
could not do every thing—and in truth very fe 
of theſe to any purpoſe, — —of all the projects 
which offered themſelves upon this occaſion, the 

Vor. II. E. two 
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two laſt ſeemed to make the deepeſt impreſſion ; 
and he would infallibly have determined upon 
both at once, but for the ſmall inconvenience 
hinted at above, which abſolutely put him un- 
der a neceſſity of deciding in favour either of the 
one or the other. 1 

This was not altogether ſo eaſy to be done; 
for though *tis certain my father had long before 
ſet his heart upon this neceſſary part of my bro- 
ther's education, and like a prudent man had 
actually determined to carry it into execution, 
with the firſt money that returned from the ſe- 
cond creation of actions in the Miſſiſippi-ſcheme, 
in which he was an adventurer——yet the Ox- 
moor, which was a fine, large, whinny,. un- 
drained, unimproved common, belonging to the 
Shandy-eſtate, had almoſt as old a claim upon 
him: He had long and affectionately ſet his 
heart upon turning it likewiſe to ſome account. 

But having never hitherto been preſſed with 
ſuch a conjuncture of things, as made it neeeſ- 
ſary to ſettle either the priority or juſtice of their 
 claims—like a wiſe man he had refrained enter- 
ing into any nice or critical examination about 
them: ſo that upon the diſmiſſion of every other 
project at this criſis, the two old projects, 
the Ox-Moor and my BROTHER, diviced him 
again; and ſo equal a match were they ior 
each other, as to become the occaſion of no 


ſmall conteſt in the old gentleman's mind, —— 


which of the two ſhou'd be ſet o'going firſt. 
—— People may laugh as they will- but the 
caſe was this. | | 
It had ever been the cuſtom of the family, 
and by length of time was almoſt become a mat- 
ter of common right, that the eldeſt ſon of it 
ſhould 
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ſhould have free ingreſs, egreſs, and regreſs ints 
foreign parts before marriage, ----not only 
for the ſake of bettering his own private parts, 
by the benefit of exerciſe and change of ſo much 


 air—but ſimply for the mere deleQation of his 


fancy, by the feather put into his cap, of having 
been abroad ——tantum valet, my father would 
ſay, quantum ſonat. 

Now as this was a reaſonable, and in courſe 
a moſt chriſtian indulgence-——-to deprive him 
of it, without why or wherefore, —and thereby 


make an example of him, as the firſt Shandy un- 


whirl'd about Europe in a poſt-chaiſe, and only 
becauſe he was a heavy lad—would be uſing him 
ten times worle than a Turk. ; 

On the other hand, the caſe of the Ox-muer 
was full as hard. 

Excluſive of the original purchaſe-money, 


which was eight hundred pounds—i1t had coſt the 


family eight hundred pounds more in a law-ſuit 
about fifteen years before——beſides the Lord 
knows what trouble and vexation. 

It had been moreover in poſſeſſion of the 
Handy- family ever ſince the middle of the laſt 
century; and though it lay full in view before 
the houſe, bounded on one extremity by the 
water-mill, and on the other by the projected 
wind- mill ſpoken of above, —— and for all theſe 
reaſons ſeemed to have the faireſt title of any 
part of the eſtate to the care and protection of 
the family - yet by an unaccountable fatali- 
ty, common to men, as well as the ground they 
tread on — it had all along moſt ſhamefull 
been over-look'd; and to ſpeak the truth of it, 
had ſuffered ſo much by it, that it would have 
made any man's heart have bled {Obadiah ſaid) 
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who underſtood the value of land, to have 
rode overit, and only teen the condition it was 
in. 

However, as neither the purchaſing this tract 
of ground—nor indeed the placing of it where 
it lay, were either of them, properly ſpeaking, 
of my father's doing he had never thought him- 
felf any way concerned in the affair—till the fif- 
teen years before, when the breaking out of that 
curſed law-ſuit mentioned above (and which had 
aroſe about its boundaries) - which being altoge- 
ther my father's own act and deed, it naturally 
awakened every other argument in its favour ; 
and upon ſumming them all up together, he ſaw, 
not merely in intereſt, but in honour, he was 
bound to do ſomething for it—and that now or 
never was the time. 

I think there muſt certainly have been a mix- 
ture of ill-luck in it, that the reaſons on both 
fides ſhould happen to be ſo equally balanced by 
each other; for though my father weigh'd them 
in all humours and conditions—ſpent many an 
anxious hour in the molt profound and abſtract- 
ed meditation upon what was beſt to be done---- 
reading books of farming one day—books of tra- 
vels another—laying afide all paſſion whatever 
viewing the arguments on both ſides in all their 
lights and circumſtances—communing every day 
with my uncle 7 o5y---arguing with Hrict, and 
talking over the whole affair ot the Ox- moor with 
Obatiah--- yet nothing in all that time appeared fo 
ſtrongly in behalf of the one, which was not ei- 
ther ſtrictly applicable to the other, or at leaſt 
ſo far counterbalanced by ſome conſideration of 
equal weight, as to keep the ſcales even. 

For to be ſure, with proper helps, and in the 
6 hands 
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hands of ſome people, tho' the Ox moor would 
undoubtedly have made a different appearance in 
the world from what it did, or ever would do in 
the condition it lay---yet every tittle of this was 
true, with regard to my brother Bobby---let Ola- 
liab ſay what he would. - 

In point of intereſt---the conteſt, I own, at 
firſt ſight, did not appear fo undecifive betwixt 
them; for whenever my father took pen and 
ink in hand, and ſet about calculating the ſim- 


ple expence of paring and burning, and fencing- ' 


in the Ox-moor, &c. &c.---with the certain pro- 
fit it would bring him in return---the latter4urn- 
ed out ſo prodigioufly in his way of working the 


account, that you would have ſworn the Ox-. 


moor would have carried all before it. For it 


was plain he ſhould reap a hundred laſts of rape, - 
at twenty pounds a laſt, the very firſt year----be- 


ſides an excellent crop of wheat the year follow- 
ing---and the year after that, to ſpeak within 
bounds, a hundred=-- but in all likehhood, a 


hundred and fifty---if not two hundred quarters 


of peaſe and beans---beſfides potatoes without 
end---But then, to think he was all this while 
breeding up my brother like a bog to eat them 
knocked all on the head again, and. generally 
left the old gentleman in ſuch a ſtate of ſuſpenſe 
---that, as he often declared to my uncle Toby--= 
he knew no more than his heels what to do. 
No body, but he who has felt it, can conceive 
what a plaguing thing it is to have a man's mind 
torn aſunder by two projects of equal ſtrength, 
both obſtinately pulling in a contrary direction at 
the ſame time: For to ſay nothing of the ha- 
yock, which by a certain conſequence i is unavoi- 
dably made by it all over the finer ſyſtem of the 
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nerves, which you know convey the animal ſpi- 


rits and more ſubtle juices from the heart to the 


head, and ſo on It is not to be told in what 
a degree ſuch a wayward kind of friction works 
upon the more groſs and ſolid parts, waſting the 
fat and impairing the ſtrength of a man every 
time as it goes backwards and forwards. 

My father had certainly ſunk under this evil, 


as certainly as he had done under that of my 


CHRISTIAN NAME----had he not been reſcued 
out of it as he was out of that, by a freſh evil 


the misfortune of my brother Þ9bby's death. 


What is the life of man ! Is it not to ſhift from 
ſide to ſide? from ſorrow to forrow ?—to 


button up one cauſe of vexation land unbut- 


ton another! 


CH AP. XXXII. - 


ROM this moment I am to be conſidered 

as heir apparent to the Shanny fimily —— 

and it is from this point properly, that the ſtory 
of my Lirz and my Opinions fets out; with 
all my hurry and precipitation I have but been 
clearing the ground to raiſe the building and 
fuch a building do I foreſee it will turn out, as 
never was planned, and as never was executed 
fince Adam. In leſs than five minutes I ſhall 


have thrown my pen into the fire, and the little 


drop of thick ink which is left remaining at the 
bottom of my ink-horn, after it I have but 
half a ſcore things to do in the time—l have a 
thing to name a thing to lament a thing to 


hope a thing to promiſe, and a thing to threat- 
I have a thing to ſuppoſe—a thing to de- 
clare 
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clare—a thing to conceal—a thing to chooſe, and 
a thing to pray for, — This chapter, 
therefore, I name the chapter of THIN GS and 
my next chapter to it, that is, the firſt chapter 
of my next volume, if I live, ſhall be my chap- 
ter upon WHISKERS, in order to keep up ſome 
ſort of connection in my works. | 
The thing I lament is, that things have 
crowded in ſo thick upon me, that I have not 
been able to get into that part of my work, to- 
wards which, I have, all the way, looked for- 
wards, with ſo much earneſt deſire; and that is 
the campaigns, but eſpecially the amours of my 
uncle Toby, the events of which are of ſo ſingu- 
lar a nature, and fo Cervantick a caſt, that if I 
can ſo manage it, as to convey but the ſame im- 
preſſions to every other brain, which the _ 
will 
anſwer for it the book ſhall make its way in the 
world, much better than its maſter has done be- 
fore it Oh Triſtram ! Triſtram ! can this 
but be once brought about the credit, which 


will attend thee as an author, ſhall counterba- 


lance the many evils which have befallen thee as 
a man—thou wilt feaſt upon the one when 
thou haſt loſt all ſenſe and remembrance of the 


No wonder I itch ſo much as I do, to get at 
theſe amours—— They are the choiceſt morſel of 
my whole ſtory ! and when I do get at em 
aſſure yourſelves, good folks, (nor do I value 
whoſe ſqueamiſh ſtomach takes offence at it) I 
ſhall not be at all nice in the choice of my words; 
—and that's the thing I have to declare. 
I ſhall never get all through in five minutes, that 
I fear—and the thing I hope is, that your wor- 


4 ſhips 
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ſhips and reverences are not offended—if you 
are, depend upon't I'll give you ſomething, my 
good 3 next year to be offended at— that's 


my dear Jenny's way but who my Jenny 
is—and which is the right and which the wrong 
end of a woman is the thing to be concealed—it 
mall be told you the next chapter but one, to 
my chapter of button-holes, —D and not one 
chapter before. 

And now that you have juſt got to the end of 
theſe four volumes——the thing I have to. / 
is, how you feel your heads? my own akes diſ- 
mally as for your healths, I know, they 
are much better True Shandeiſm, think 
what you will againſt it, opens the heart and 
lungs, and like all thoſe affections which partake 
of its nature, it forces the blood and other vital 
fluids of the body to run freely through their 
channels, and makes the wheel of life run long 
and chearfully round. . 

Was U left, like Sancho Pancha, to chooſe my 
kingdom, it ſhould not be maritime —ox a king- 
dom of blacks to make a penny of no, it 
ſhould be a kingdom of hearty laughing ſub- 
jects: and as the bilious and more ſaturnine paſ- 
lions, by creating diſorders in the blood and hu- 
mours, have as bad an influence, I ſee, upon 
the body politick as body natural and as no- 
thing but a habit of virtue can fully govern thoſe 
paſſions, and ſubject them to reaſon 
thould add to my prayer that God would 


give my ſubjects grace to be as WISE as they were 
MERRY ; and then ſhould I be the happieſt mo- 
nareh, and they the happieſt people under hea- 
VEN, | 5 
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And fo, with this moral for the preſent, may 


it pleaſe your worſhips and your reverences, I 
take my leave of you till this time twelvemonth, 
when (unleſs this vile cough kills me in the 
mean time) I'll have another pluck at your 


© beards, and Jay open a ſtory to the world you 


little dream of. 


END of the FouxrRH VoLvME>- 
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Dixero fi quid fori? jocoſius, hoc mihi juris 
Cum denia dabis. | Hor. 


i quis calumnietur levius efſe quam decet theolb- 
gum, aut mordacius quam deceat Chriſtianum— 
non Ego, ſed Democritus dixit. ER AS Mus. 


j - * . * 

Si guis Clericus, aut Monachus, verba joculatoria, ri- 
ſum moventia ſerat anathema eſto. 

Second Council of CarTHAGE. 
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TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


O H N. 
Ld. Viſc. SPENCER. 


My Losp, 


Humbly beg leave to offer you theſe 

two Volumes ; they are the beſt my ta- 
lents, with ſuch bad health as I have, could 
produce: had Providence granted me 
a larger ſtock of either, they had been a 
much more proper preſent to your Lord- 
= 


I beg your Lordſhip will forgive me, if, 
at the ſame time I dedicate this work to 
you, I join Lady Spence, in the liberty 
[ take of inſcribing the ſtory of Le Fever 

9 in 


2D £-D'1C"A-T 1 o N. 
in the fixth volume to her name; for 


which I have no other motive, which my 
heart has informed me of, but that the 


ſtory is a humane one. 
T am, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
| Maſt devoted, 
And moſt humble Servant, 


LAU R. STERNE 


THE 
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CHAP, I. 


F it had not been for thoſe two mettleſome 
tits, and that madcap of a poſtilion, who 
drove them from Stilton to Stamford, the thought 
had never entered my head. He flew like light- 
ning there was a ſlope of three miles 
and a half——we ſcarce touched the ground— 
the motion was moſt rapid moſt impetu- 
ous ——*twas communicated to my brain——— 
my heart partook of it——By the Great God 
of day, ſaid I, looking towards the ſun, and 
thruſting my arm out of the fore-window of the 
Chaiſe, as I made my vow, ** 1 will lock up my 
ſtudy door the moment I get home, and throw 


# 
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the key of it ninety feet below the ſurface of 

+ the earth, into the draw-well at the back of my 

houſe.” 

The London waggon confirmed me in my 
reſolution : it hung tottering upon the hill, 
fcarce progreſſive, dragg'd—— dragg'd up by 
eight heavy beaſts * by main ſtrength |— 
quoth I, nodding-—— —but your betters draw 
the ſame way—and ſomething of every body's ! 
— O rare!“ 

Tell me, ye learn'd, ſhall we for ever be ad- 

ding fo much to the bulk ———ſo little to the 
flock © 

Shall we for ever make new books, as apo- 
thecaries make new mixtures, by pouring only 
out of one veſſel into another? Ea 

Are we forever to be twiſting, and untwiſt- 
ing the ſame rope ? for ever in the ſame track— 
for ever at the ſame pace ? | 

Shall we be deſtined to the days of eternity, 
on holy-days, as well as working-days, to be 

| ſhewing the relicks of learning, as monks do the 

relicks of their ſaints—without working one— 
bone fingle miracle with them? 

Who made Man, with powers which dart 
him from earth to heaven in a moment—that 
great, that moſt excellent, and moſt noble crea- 
ture of the world—the Miracle of nature, as 
Zoroaſter in his book re quotos called him 
the SHEKINAH of the divine preſence, as Chry- 
- foſtom— the image of God, as Moſes— 
the ray of divinity, as Plato—the marvel! of 
- marvels, as Ariſtotle—to go ſneaking on at this 
+ Pitiful—pimping—pettifogging rate ? 

I ſcorn to be as abuſive as Horace upon the 
occalion=but if there is no catachreſis in - 

wiſh, 
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with, and no fin in it, 1 wiſh from my ſoul, that 
every imitator in Great Britain, France, and [re- 
land, had the farcy for his pains ; and that there 
was 2 good farcical houſe, large enough to hold 
—aye—and ſublimate them, bag: rag, and 
bob. tail, male and female, all together: and 
this leads me to the affair of Vhiſters but, 
by what chain of ideas — leave as a legacy in 


morte main to Prudes and Tartufs, to enjoy and 
make the moſt of. 


Upon Whiſters. 


I am ſorry I made it—'twas as inconſiderate a 
promiſe as ever entered a man's head—A chap» 
ter upon whiſkers! alas! the world will not bear 
.it—'tis a delicate world—but I knew not of 
what metal it was made—nor had I ever ſeen 
the underwritten fragment ; otherwiſe, as ſurely 
as noſes are noſes, and whiſkers are whiſkers 
ftill ; [let the world ſay what it will to the con- 
trary] ſo ſurely would J have ſteered clear of this 
dangerous chapter. 


The Fragment. 


4 * * * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * * 


* #*—You are half aſleep, my good lady, 
ſaid the old gentleman, taking hold of the old 
lady's hand, and giving it a gentle ſqueeze, as 
he pronounced the word J/iſkers—ſhall we 
change the ſubject? By no means, replied wor 
© 
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old lady—1 like your account of theſe matters: 
fo throwing a thin gauze handkerchiet over her 
head, and leaning it back upon the chair with 
her face turned towards him, and advancing her 
two feet as ſhe reclined herſelf—1 defire, con- 
tinued ſhe, you will go on. „ 

The old gentleman went on as follows. 

— Whiſkers ! cried the queen of Na- 
varre, dropping her knotting- ball, as La Fe- 
ſeuſe uttered the word —— W hiſkers ? madam, 
ſaid La F2//eu/e, pinning the ball to the queen's 
apron, and making a courteſy as ſhe repeated it. 

La Faſſeuſe's voice was naturally ſoft and low, 
yet *twas an articulate voice: and every letter of 
the word whiſkers fell diſtinctly upon the queen 
of Navarre's ear—Whhiſkers! cried the queen, 
laying a greater ſtreſs upon the word, and as if 
ſhe had itil} diſtruſted her ears W hiſkers |! 
_ replied LA Fo/eu/e, repeating the word a third 
time There is not a cavalier, madam, 
of his age in Navarre, continued the maid of 
honour, preſſing the page's intereſt upon the 
queen, that has ſo gallant a pair—Of what ? 
cried Margaret, ſmiling—Of whiſkers, ſaid La 
Faſſeuſe, with infinite modeſty, ; 

The word whiſkers ſtill ſtood its ground, and 
continued to be made uſe of in moſt of the beſt 
companies throughout the little kingdom of Na- 
varre, notwithſtanding the indiſcreet uſe which 
La Foſſeuſe had made of it: the truth was, La 
Foſſeuſe had pronounced the word, not only be- 
fore the queen, but upon ſundry other occafions 
at court, with an accent which always implied 
ſomething of a myſtery—And as the court of 
Margaret, as all the world knows, was at that 


time 
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time a mixture of gallantry and devotion—and 
whiſkers being as applicable to the one, as the 
other, the word naturally ſtood its ground—it 
gain'd full as much as it loſt ; that is, the clergy 
were for it—the laity were againſt it—and for the 
women, — they were divided, — | 
The excellency of the figure and mien of the 
young Sieur de Croix, was at that time beginning 
to draw the attention of the maids of honour 
towards the terrace before the palace gate, where 
the guard was mounted. The Lady de Bauſſiere 
fell deeply in love with him La Battarelle did 
the ſame—it was the fineſt weather for it, that 
ever was remembered in Navarre La Guyol, 


| La Maronette,, La Sabatiere, fell in love with 


the Sieur de Croix alſo -—-La Rebours and 
La Feofſeuſe knew better—De Croix had failed 


in an attempt to recommend himſelf to La Re- 


jours; and La Rebours and La Faſſeuſe were in- 
ſeparable. | 
The queen of Navarre was fitting with her 


ladies in the painted bow-window, facing the 


gate of the ſecond court, as De Croix paſſed 
through it. He is handſome, faid the Lady 
Bauſſiere—He has a good mien, ſaid La Batta- 
relle He is finely ſhaped, ſaid La Gu. 
I never ſaw an officer of the horſe-guards in my 
life, faid La Maronette, with two ſuch legs 
Or who ſtood ſo well upon them, ſaid La Sa- 


batiere—— But he has no whiſkers, cried La 


Fiſſeuſe—Not a pile, ſaid La Rebours, 
The queen went directly to her oratory, mu- 
ſing all the way, as ſhe walked through the gal- 
lery, upon the ſubject; turning it this way and 
that way in her fancy Abe Maria what 
can 
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can La Feſſeuſe mean? ſaid ſhe, kneeling down 
upon the cuſhion, 

La Guyol, La Battarelle, La Maronette, La 
Sabatiere, retired inſtantly to their chambers— 
Whiſkers ! ſaid all four of them to themſelves, 
as they bolted their doors on the inſide. 

The Lady Carnaualette was counting her 
beads with. both. hands, unſuſpected under her 
farthingal—— from. St. Antony down to St. Ur. 
fula incluſive, not a faint paſſed through her fin- 
gers without whiſkers ; St. Francis, St. Dom:- 
nick, St. Bennet, St. Baſil, St. Bridget had all 
whiſkers. X | | 

The Lady Bauſſiere had got into a wilderneſs 
of conceits, with moralizing too intricately upon 
La Faſſeuſe's text She mounted her pal- 


fry, her page followed her—the hoſt paſſed by 
---the lady Bauffiere rode on. 


One denier, cried the order of mercy---one 
fingle denier, in bekalf of a thouſand patient 


captives, whoſe eyes look towards heaven and 
ou for their redemption, 


2 The Lady Bauffere rode on. 

Pity the unhappy, ſaid a devout venerable, 
hoary-headed man, meekly holding up a box, 
begirt with iron, in his withered hands ——1T 
beg for the unfortunate——good, my lady, *tis 
for a priſon---for an hoſpital——'tis for an old 
man---a poor man undone by ſhipwreck, by 
ſuretyſhip, by fire I call God and all his 
angels to witneſs---'tis to clothe the naked--- 
to feed the hungry---'tis to comfort the ſick and 
the broken hearted. 


-The Lady Bauſſiere rode an. 


A 
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A decayed kinſman bowed himſelf to the 

round. 

--- The Lady Bauſſiere rode on. 

He ran begging bare-headed on one fide of 
her palfry, conjuring her by the former bonds 
of friendſhip, alliance, confanguinity, c. 
Couſin, aunt, ſiſter, mother-———tor virtue's 
fake, for your own, for mine, for Chriſt's ſake 
remember me—pity me. 

The Lady Bauſſere rode on. 

Take hold of my whiſkers, ſaid the Lady 
Bauſjiere ———— The page took hold of her 
palfry. She diimounted at the end of the ter- 
race. 

There are ſome trains of certain ideas which 
leave prints of themſelves about our eyes and 
eye-brows ; and there 1s a conſciouſneſs of it, 
ſomewhere about the heart, which ſerves but to 


make theſe etchings the ſtronger---we ſee, ſpell, 


and put them together without a dictionary. 
Ha, ha! he, hee ! cried La Guyol and La Sa- 


batiere, looking clole at each other's prints--- - 


Ho, ho! cried La Battarelle, and Maronette, 
doing the ſame :— W hiſt ! cried one— 
ſt, ſt,—ſaid a ſecond, ——huſh, quoth a third 


—poo, poo, replied a fourth—gramercy | cried 


the Lady Carnavalette ---"twas ſhe who bewhiſ- 
ker'd Sr. Bridget. 


La Foſjeuſe — her bodkin from the knot of 


her hair, and having traced the outline of a 


{mall whiſker, with the blunt end of it, upon | 


one fide of her upper lip, put it into La Re- 
bours's hand- - La Rebours (hook her head. 

The Lady Sau ere cough'd thrice into the 
infide of her mutt---Za-Guys! (miled---Fy, faid 


the 
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the Lady Bauſſiere. The queen of Natur- 
- touched her eye with the tip of her forefinger— 
as much as to ſay, I underſtand you all. 

*T was plain to the whole court, the word was 
ruined : La Faſſeuſe had given it a wound, and 
it was not the better for paſſing through all theſe 
defiles It made a faint ſtand, however, 
for a few months; by the expiration of which, 
the Sieur de Croix, finding it high time to leave 
Navarre for want of whiſkers the word in 
courſe became indecent, and (after a few efforts) 
abſolutely unfit for uſe. 

The beſt word, in the beſt language of the 
beſt world, muſt have ſuffered under ſuch com- 
binations. —'T he curate of d EHella wrote 
a book againſt them, ſetting forth the dangers of 
acceſſary ideas, and warning the Nævarois againſt 
them. 2 1 
Does not all the world know, ſaid the curate 
Eſtella at the coneluſion of his work, that No- 
ſes ran the ſame fate ſome centuries ago in moſt 
parts of Europe, which Whiſkers have now 
done in the kingdom of Navarre—— —— The 
evil indeed ſpread no further then—, but have 
not beds and bolſters, and night-caps and cham- 
ber-pots ſtood upon the brink of deſtruction ever 

fince? Are not. trouſe and placket-holes, and 
pump: handles and ſpigots and faucets, in 
danger ſtill, from the ſame aſſociation ? Chaſ- 
tity, by nature the gentleſt of all affections 
give it but its head "tis like a ramping and a 
roaring lion. | 

The drift of the curate ZEfe/la's argument 
was not underſtood —— hey ran the ſcent 
the wrong way—— The world bridled his als at 
the tail — And when the extremes of DELICA- 

| CY, 
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ey, and the beginnings of CONCUPISCENCE, hold 
their next proviacial chapter together, they may 
decree that bawdy alſo. 


SRAP...H 


HEN my father received the letter 
which brought him the melancholy ac- 
count of my brother Bobby's death, he was buſy 
calculating the expence of his riding poſt from 
Calais to Paris, and ſo on to Lyons. 
Tas a molt inauſpicious journey; my father 
having had every foot of it to travel over again, 
and his calculation to begin afreſh, when he had 


almoſt got to the end of it, by Obadiah's open- 


ing the door to acquaint him the tamily was out 
of yealt— and to aſk whether he might not 
take the great coach-horſe early in the morning, 
and ride in ſearch of ſome. ——— With all 
my heart, Obadiab, ſaid my father, | purſuing 
his journey take the coach-horſe, and wel- 
come. — But he wants a ſhoe, poor crea- 
ture ! ſaid Obadiah——Poor creature, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, vibrating the note back again, like 
a ſtring in uniſon, Then ride the Scoteh horie, 


quoth my father haſtily. ——He cannot bear a 


ſaddle upon his back, quoth Obadiab, tor the 
whole world. The devil's in that horle ; 
then take PATRIOT, cried my father, and ſhut 
the door PATRIOT is fold, ſaid Obadiab. 
Here's for you! cried my father, makivg a 
pauſe, and looking in my uncle / oy's face, as 
if the thing had not been a matter of fact.— Vour 
worlhip ordered me to fell him laſt April, ſaid 
Oladiah.—— Then go on foot for your pains, 

| cried 
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cried. my father. ——1 had much rather walk 
than ride, ſaid Obadiah, ſhutting the door. 

What plagues ! cried my father, going on 
with his calculation. But the waters are out, 
faid Obadiah,—opening the door again. 

Till that moment, my father, who had a 
map of Sanſon's, and a book of the poſt-roads 
before him, had kept his hand upon the head of 
his compaſſes, with one foot of them fixed upon 
Nevers, the laſt ſtage he had paid for purpoſing 
to go on from that point with his journey and 
calculation, as ſoon as Obadiah quitted the 
room; but this ſecond attack of Obadiah's in 
opening the door and laying the whole country 
under water, was too much——He let go his 
compaſſes—or rather with a mixed motion be- 
twixt accident and anger, he threw them upon 
the table; and then there was nothing for him 
to do, but to return back to Calais [like many 
others] as wiſe as he had ſet out. 

When the letter was brought into the par- 
lour which contained the news of my brother's 
death, my father had got forwards again upon 
his journey, to within a ſtride of the compaſſes 
of the very ſame ſtage of Nevers. By your 
leave, Monſ. Sanſon, cried my father, ſtriking 
the point of his compaſſes through Nevers into 
the table—and nodding to my uncle Toby, to 
ſee what was in the letter, — twice of one night 
is too much for an Engliſh gentleman and his 
fon, Monſ. Lanſon, to be turned back from ſo 
louly a town as Nevers,—what think'ſ thou, 
Toby, added my father in a ſprightly tone. 
Unleſs it be a garriſon town, ſaid my uncle 75 
by, for then— 1 ſhall be a fool, ſaid my father, 
ſmiling to himſelf, as long as I live. So giving 
a ſecond nod and keeping his compaſſes ſtil! 

| upon 


anſwer for him 


upon Nevers with one hand, and holding his 
book of the poſt-roads in the other--half calculat- 
ing and half liſtening, he leaned forwards upon 
the table with both elbows, as my uncle Toby 
hummed over the letter. 


* — — — he's gone 
ſaid my uncle 70by.— Where — Who? 
cried my father. My nephew, ſaid my 
uncle Toby.— W hat —— without leave 


without money—without governor ? cried my 
father in amazement. No: he is dead, 
my dear brother, quoth my uncle Toby, —- — 
Without being ill? cried my father again. I 
dare ſay not, faid my uncle 700), in a low voice, 


and fetching a deep ſigh from the bottom of his 


heart, he has been ill enough, poor lad! I'll 
for he is dead. 

When Agrippina was told of her ſon's death, 
Tacitus informs us, that not being able to mo- 
derate the violence of her paſſions, ſhe abrupt! 
broke off her work My father ſtuck his 
compaſſes into Nevers, but ſo much the faſter. 
=————— © hat contrarieties ! his, indeed, was 
matter of calculation Agrippina's muſt have 
been quite a different affair ; who elſe could pre- 
tend to reaſon from hiſtory ? 

How my father went on, in my opinion, de- 
ſerves a chapter to itſelf, —— 


Vo I. II. F 
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CHAP, III. 


— And a chapter it ſhall have 
and a devil of a one too ſo look to your. 
ſelves. 

*Tis either Plato, or Plutarch, or Seneca, or 
Xenophon, or Epifletus, or Theophraſtus, or Lu- 
cian or ſome one perhaps of later date— 
either Cardan or Budzus, or Petrarch, or Stella 
—or poſſibly it may be ſome divine or father of 
the church, St. Auſtin, or St. Cyprian, or Ber- 
nard, who affirms that it is an irreſiſtible and 
natural paſſion to weep for the loſs of our friends 
or children—and Seneca * poſitive] tells us 
ſomewhere, that ſuch griets evacuate themſelves 
beſt by that particular channel And ac- 
cordingly we find, that David. wept for his ſon 
Abſalom— Adrian for his Antinous —— Niobe for 
her children, and that Apollodorus and Crito both 
ſhed tears for Socrates before his death. 

My father managed his afffiction otherwiſe; 
and indeed differently from moſt men either an- 
cient or modern ; for he neither wept it away, as 
the Hebrews and the Romans —— or ſlept it off, 
as the Laplanders—or hang'd it, as the Engli/h, 
or drowned it, as the Germans nor did he 
curſe it, or damn it, or excommunicate it, or 
rhyme it, or lillabullero it. 8 

He got rid of it, however. 

Will your worſhips give me leave to ſqueeze 
in a ſtory between theſe two pages? 

When Tully was bereft of his dear daughter 
Tullia, at firſt he laid it to his heart, ——he liſ- 
tened to the voice of nature, and modulated his 
Own 


ewn unto it 
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O my Tullia / my —_— 

my child !—— —till, ſtill, ſtill, —*rwas O my 
Tullia - my Tullia ! Methinks I ſee my Tullia, 
I hear my Tullia, I talk with my Tulla..-—— 
But as ſoon as he began to look into the ſtores 
of philoſophy, and conſider how many excellent 


things might be ſaid upon the occalion—— -no. 


body upon earth can conceive, ſays the great o- 
rator, how happy, how joyful it made me, 

y father was as proud of his eloquence as 
Marcus TuLLius Cicero could be for his 


life, and for aught I am convinced of to the 


contrary at preſent, with as much reaſon : it 
was indeed his ſtrength—and his weakneſs too. 
— His ſtrength—for he was by nature elo- 
quent, —and his weakneſs——tfor he was 
hourly a dupe to it; —and provided an occaſion 
in life would but permit him to ſhew his talents, 
or ſay either a wiſe thing, a witty, or a ſhrewd 


one ( bating the caſe of a ſyſtematick misfor- 


tune)—— he had all he wanted, A bleſ- 
ſing which tied up my father's tongue, and a 
misfortune which ſet it looſe with a good grace, 
were pretty equal: ſometimes, indeed, the miſ- 
fortune was the better of the two; for inſtance, 
where the pleaſure of the harangue was as zen, 
and the pain of the misfortune but as five 
my father gained halt in half, and conſequent! 
was as well again off, as if it never had befallen 
him. 4 

This clue will unravel, what otherwiſe would 
ſeem very inconſiſtent in my father's domeſtick 
character; and it is this, that in the provoca- 
tions ariſing from the neglects and blunders of 


ſervants, or other miſhaps unavoidable in a fa- 


EA mily, 
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mily, his anger, or rather the duration of it, e- 
ternally ran counter to all conjecture, 

My father had a favourite little mare, which 
he had conſigned over to a moſt beautiful Ara- 
bian horſe, in order to have a pad out of her 
for his own riding: he was ſanguine in all his 
projects; ſo talked about his pad every day with 
as abſolute a ſecurity, as if it had been reared, 
broke, - -and bridled and faddled at his door 
ready for mounting. By ſome negleR or other 

in Obadtah, it ſo fell out, that my father's ex- 

pectations were anſwered with nothing better 
than a mule, and as ugly a beaſt of the kind as 
ever was produced. | 5 

My mother and my uncle Toby expected my 
father would be the death of Obadiah—and that 
there never would be an end of the diſaſter, — 
See here.! you raſcal, cried my father, pointing 
to the mule, what you have done It was 
not I, ſaid Obadiah.— How do I know that? 
replied my father. 

Triumph ſwam in my father's eyes, at the re- 
partee—the Altic ſalt brought water into them 
and ſo Obadiab heard no more about it. 

Now let us go back to my brother's death. 

Philoſophy has a fine ſaying for every thing— 
For Death it has an entire ſet; the miſery was, 
they all at once ruſhed into my father's head, 
that *rwas difficult to ſtring them together, ſo as 
to make any thing of a conſiſtent ſhow: out ct 
them.—He took them as they came. 

& ?Tis an inevitable chance—the firſt ſtatute 
“ in Magna Charta—it is an everlaſting act of 
% pariiament, my dear brother, — All muft die. 

& It my ſon could not have died, it had been 
matter of wonder,—not that he is dead. 

« Monarchs 
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„ Monarchs and princes dance in the ſame 
ring with us.” 
bg To die, is the great debt and tri- 
« bute due unto nature: tombs and monu- 
« ments, Which ſhould perpetuate our memo- 
« ries, pay It themſelves ; and the proudeſt py- 
« ramid of them all, which wealth and ſcience 
« have erected, has loſt its apex, and ſtands 
e obtruncated in the traveller's horizon.“ (My 
r father found he got great eaſe, and went on)— 
r «© Kingdoms and provinces, and towns and ei- 
. e ties, have they not their periods? and when 
r « thoſe principles and powers, which at firſt ce- 
8 « mented and put them together, have per- 
© formed their ſeveral evolutions, they fall 
I « back,” Brother Shandy, ſaid my uncle 
at Toby, laying down his pipe at the word evolu- 
= tions — Revolutions, I meant, quoth my father 
by heaven! I meant revolutions, brother To- 
as W by—evolutions is nonſenſe, — Tis not nonſenſe 
—ſaid my uncle Toby, But is it not nonſenſe to 
break the thread of ſuch a diſcourſe, upon ſuch 
re- an occaſion? cried my father do not dear 
— Toby, continued he, taking him by the hand, 
do not—do not, I beſeech thee, interrupt me 
p at this criſis, —My uncle Toby put his pipe into 
his mouth. 
es, © Where is Troy and Mycene, and Thebes 
ad, “ and Delos, and Perſepolis, and Agrigentum” 
> 35 W —continued my father, taking up his book of 
t e poſt-roads, which he had laid down.—<** What 
„ is become, brother Toby, of Nineveh and 
tute *© Babylon, of Cyzicum and Mitylenæ? the fair- 
t of Þ © eſt towns that ever the ſun roſe upon, are now 
die. © no more: the names only are left, and thoſe 
deen “for many of PI wrong ſpelt] are fall- 
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ing themſelves by piecemeals to decay, and 
in length of time will be forgotten, and in- 
volved with every thing in a perpetual night: 
ce the world itſelf, brother Toby, muſt—muſt 
©« come to an end. 
- « Returning out of Aſia, when I failed from 
% Aging towards Megara,“ (when can this bave 
been? thought my uncle Toby) © I began to view 
c the country round about. gina was behind 
© me, Megara was before, Pyræus on the right 
hand, Corinth on the leſt.— What flouriſh- 
* ing towns now proſtrate upon the earth! A- 
& las! alas! ſaid I to myſelf, that man ſhould 
% diſturb his ſoul for the Joſs of a child, when 
& ſo much as this lies awfully buried in his pre- 
* ſence. Remember, ſaid [ to myſelf again 
e remember thou art a man.” 
Now my uncle Toby knew not that t this laſt 
paragraph was an extract of Servius Sulpicius's 
conſolatory letter to Tully, He had as little (kill, 
honeſt man, in the fragments, as he had in the 
whole pieces of antiquity.— — And as my 
father, whilſt he was deere in the Turky 
trade, had been three or four different times in 
the Levant, in one of which he had ſtaid a 
whole year and a half at Zant, my uncle Toby 
naturally concluded, that in ſome one of theſe 
periods he had taken a trip acroſs the Archipela- 
go into Aſia; and that all this ſailing affair with 
gina behind, and Megara before, and Pyrus 
on "ihe. right hand, Sc. e. was nothing more 
than the true courſe of my father's voyage and 
refleftions. ———'T was certainly in his manner, 
and many an undertaking critick would have 
built two ſtories higher upon worſe foundations. 
And pray, brother, quoth my uncle 70 
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, laying the end of his pipe upon my father's 
hand ina kindly way of interruption 


but 
waiting till he finiſhed the account—what. year 


of our Lord was this ?!——---'Twas no year of 


our Lord, replied my father, —- — That's im- 
poſſible, cried my uncle Toby.-——- Simpleton |! 
ſaid my father, —'twas forty years before Chriſt 
was born. | 
My uncle Toby had but two things for it ; ei- 
ther to ſuppoſe his brother to be the wandering 
Jew, or that his misfortunes had diſordered his 
brain.— . May the Lord God of heaven 
and earth protect him and reſtore him,” ſaid 


my uncle Toby, praying filently for my father, 


and with tears in his eyes. 
My father placed the tears to a proper 


account, and went on with.his harangue. with 


great ſpirit. 


There is not ſuch great odds, brother 7o- + 


e by, betwixt good and evil, as the world ima- 
«© gines”——this way of ſetting off, by the bye, 
was not likely to cure my uncle 7 oby's ſuſpicions. 
“ Labour, forrow, grief, ſickneſs, want, 
and wo are the ſauces of life.“ — Much 
good may do them ſaid my uncle Toby to him- 
ſelf.- — My ſon is dead - ſo much the 
better; tis a ſhame in ſuch a tempeſt to 
* have but one anchor. 

© But he is gone for ever from us !----- be it 
„ fo. He is got from under the hands of his 
«© barber before he was bald He is but riſen 
from a feaſt before he was ſurfeited----from a 
* banquet before he had got drunken.” | 

„The Thracians wept when a child was 


born (and we were very near it, quoth my 


uncle Toby) --- and feaſted and made merry 
4 © when 
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« when a man went out of the world; and 
« with reaſon. Death opens the gate of 
« fame, and ſhuts the gate of envy after it—-it 
« unlcoſes the chain of the captive, and puts 
„ the bondſman's taſk into another man's 
« hands.” Lo 

« Shew me the man, who knows what life 
« is, who dreads it, and I}! thew thee a priſon- 
« er who dreads his liberty.” 

Is it not better, my dear brother Toby, (for 
mark—— our appetites are but diſeaſes)-—-1s it 
not better not to hunger at all, than to eat ?-— 
not to thirſt, than to take phyſie to cure it? 

Is it not better to be freed from cares and a- 
gues, from love and melancholy and the other 
hot and cold fits of life, than, like a galled tra- 
veller, who comes weary to his inn, to be bound 
to begin his journey afreſh ? 

There is no terror, brother Toby, in its looks, 
but what it borrows from groans and convul- 
ſions and the blowing of noſes, and the 
wiping away of tears with the bottoms of cur- 
tains in a dying man's room. Strip it of 
theſe, what is it — ' Tis better in battle than 
in bed, ſaid my uncle Toby, Take away 
its herſes, its mutes, and its mourning, — its 
plumes, ſcutcheons, and other mechanic aids 
— What is it? — Better in battle ! continued 
my father, ſmiling, for he had abſolutely forgot 
my brother Bobby—'tis terrible no way — for 
conſider, brother Toby, — when we are—death is 
not; — and when death z5—we are not. My un- 
cle Toby laid down his pipe to conſider the pro- 
poſition ; my father's eloquence was too rapid to 
ſtay for any man—away it went, —and hurried 
my uncle Toby's ideas along with it. F 

or 
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For this | reaſon, continued my father, 'tis 
worthy to recollect, how little alteration in great 


men, the approaches of death have made 


Veſpafian died in a jeſt upon his eloſeſtool - Gal- 
ba with a ſentence—Seprimins Severus in a dil- 
patch - Tiberius in diſſimulation, and Cæſar Au- 
guſtus in a compliment. —T hope, 'twas a ſincere 
one—quoth my uncle Toby, 

— Twas to his wife, ſaid my father. 


CHAP. IV. 


— And laſtly — for of all the choice 
anecdotes which hiſtory can produce of this mat- 
ter, continued my father, — this, like the gilded 
dome which covers in the fabrick-——-crowns 
all —— 

"Tis of Cornelius Gallus, the prætor- 
which, I dare ſay, brother Toby, you have read 
| dare ſay I have not, replied my uncle. 
— He died, faid my father, as * * 

* 


2 * * * * 2 * 
— —And if it was with his wife, ſaid 
my uncle Tehy there could be no hurt in 


it. That's more than I know—replied my 
father. ' 


CEA Fe: TG 


Y mother was going very gingerly in the 
M dark along the paflage which led to the 
parlour, as my uncle Toby pronounced the word 
wife, ——-—* Tis a ſhrill, penetrating ſound of 
itlelf, and Obadiah had helped it by leaving the 


5 door 
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door a little a-jar, fo that my mother heard 
enough of it, to imagine herſelf the ſubject of 
the converſation : fo laying the edge of her fin- 
ger acroſs her two lips—-holding in her breath, 
and bending her head a little downwards, with 
a twiſt of her neck—— (not towards the door, 
but from it, by which means her ear was 
brought to the chink) — ſne liſtened with all her 
powers::—---the liſtening ſlave, with the God- 
deſs of Silence at his back, could not have given 
a finer thought for an intaglio. 

In this attitude I am determined to let her 
ſtand for five minutes : till I bring up the affairs 
of the kitchen (as Rapin does thoſe of the church 
to the ſame period. 0 


. VI. 


HOUGH in one ſenſe, our family was 
certainly a ſimple machine, as it conſiſted 
of a few wheels; yet there was thus much to be 
faid for it, that theſe wheels were ſet in motion 
by ſo many different ſprings, and acted one up- 
on the other from ſuch a variety of ſtrange prin- 
ciples and impulſes that though it was a ſimple 
machine, it had all the honour and advantages 
of a complex one, —and a number of as odd 
movements within it, as ever were beheld in the 
inſide of a Dutch ſilk-mill. ö 
Amongſt theſe there was one, I am going to 
ſpeak of, in which, perhaps, it was not altoge- 
ther ſo ſingular, as in many others; and it was 
this, that whatever motion, debate, harangue, 
dialogue, project, or diſſertation, was going 
forwards in the parlour, there was generally an- 
| other 


S — Yo, 


* — 
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other at the ſame time, and upon the ſame ſub- 
ject, running parallel along with it in the kitch- 
en. 

Now to bring this about, whenever an ex- 
traordinary meſſage, or letter, was delivered in 
the parlour.— or a diſcourſe ſuſpended till a ſer- 
vant went out——-or the lines of diſcontent were 
obſerved to hang upon the brows of my father 
or mother—or, in ſhort, when any thing was 
ſuppoſed to be upon the tapis worth knowing or 
liſtening to, 'twas the rule to leave the door, not 
abſolutely ſhut, but ſomewhat a-jar—as it ſtands 


juſt now,—--which, under covert of the bad 


hinge, (and that poſſibly might be one of the 
many reaſons why it was never mended) it was 
not difficult to manage; by which means, in all 
theſe caſes, a paſſage was generally left, not in- 
deed as wide as the Dardanelles, but wide e- 
nough, for all that, to carry on as much of this 
windward trade, as was ſufficient to fave my fa- 
ther the trouble of governing his houſe ; 
my mother at this moment ſtands profiting by 
it. Obadiab did the ſame thing, as ſoon 
as he had left the letter upon the table, which 


brought the news- of my. brother's death ; fo 


that before my father had well got over his ſur- 


prize, and entered upon his harangue, — had 


Trim got upon his legs, to ſpeak his ſentiments 
upon the ſubject. 

A curious obſerver of nature, had he been 
worth the inventory of all Job's ſtock - though, 
by the bye, your curious obſervers are ſeldom worth 


'& groat would have given the half of it, 


to have heard Corporal Trim and my father, 


two orators fo contraſted by nature and-educa- 


tion, haranguing over the ſame bier, 
My 
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My father a man of deep reading——prompt 


memory—with Cato, and Seneca, and Epictetus, 
at his fingers ends.— — 


The corporal—with nothing—to remember 
of no deeper reading than his muſter- roll 
or greater names at his fingers ends, than the 
contents of 1t. 

The one proceeding from period to period, 
by metaphor and alluſion, and ſtriking the tan- 
cy as he went along, (as men of wit and fancy 
do) with the entertainment and * of his 
pictures and images. 

The other, without wit or antitheſis, or point, 
or turn, this way or that; but leaving the ima- 
ges on one fide, and the pictures on the other, 
going ſtraight forwards as nature could lead 
him, to the heart. O Trim would to heaven 
thou had'ſt a better hiſtorian ! —— would !—thy 
hiſtorian had a better pair of breeches l O ye 
- criticks ! will nothing melt you? 


CHAP. VEL 


My young maſter in London is dead 
_ faid Obadiah> 

— A green ſattin night-gown of my 
mother's, which had been twice ſcoured, was 
ile firſt idea which Obadiah's exclamation 
b: ought into Sy/annah's head.— —-Well 
night Locke write a chapter upon the imperfec- 
tions of words. Then, quoth Suſanna, 
we muſt all go into mourning. ——— But note a 
ſecond time : the word mourning. notw.thſtand- 
in Sz/annch made uſe of it herſei. failed al- 
ſo of doing its office; it excited not one ſingle 


idea, 
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idea, tinged either with grey or black———all 
was green, — The green ſattin night-gown hung 
there (til). 

| —-OQ | *twill be the death of my poor 
miſtreſs, cried Su/annah — My mother's 
whole wardrobe followed. What a pro- 
ceſſion ! her red damaſk, ——her orange-tawny, * 
——her white and yellow-luſtrings, —- her 
brown taffata,—her. bone-laced caps, her bed- 
gowns, and comfortable under-petticoats. 
Not 2 rag was left behind. —**No — ſbe twill ne- 
« ver look up again,” ſaid Suſannah. 

We had a fat fooliſh ſcullion—my father, I 
think, kept her for her ſimplicity ;— ſhe had been 
all autumn ſtruggling with a droply.—— He is 
dead | —ſaid Obadigh,—he is certainly dead |— 
So am not I, ſaid the fooliſh ſcullion. : 

Here is ſad news, Trim / cried Suſannah, 
wiping her eyes as Trim ſtep'd into the kitchen, 
— maſter Bobby is dead and buried, —the funeral 
was an interpolation of Suſannab's, —we ſhall 
have all to go into mourning, laid Suſannah. 

I hope not, ſaid Trim, — You hope not! 
cried Suſannah earneſtly.—— The mouraing ran 
not in Trim's head, whatever it did in Suſan- 
nah's, I hope—ſaid Trim, explaining himſelf, 
I hope in God the news is not true. I heard 
the letter read with my own ears, anſwered Oba- 
diah; and we ſhall have a terrible piece of work 
of it in ſtubbing the ox- moor. —Oh! he's dead, 
ſaid Suſannah,—As ſure, ſaid the ſcullion, as L 
am alive, | 

I lament for him from my heart and my ſoul, 
ſaid Trim, fetching a ſigh. Poor creature |— - 
poor boy ! poor gentleman | | 

- He was alive laſt Mhitſuntide, ſaid 

tha 
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the coachman, Whitfuntide ! alas! cried 
Trim, extending his right arm, and falling in- 
ſtantly into the ſame attitude in which he read 
the ſermon, —— what is ¶hitſuntide, Jonathan, 
(for that was the coachman's name) or Shrove- 
tide, or any tide or time paſt, to this? Are we 
not here now, continued the corporal, (ſtriking 
the end of his ſtick perpendicularly upon the 
floor, ſo as to give an idea of health and ſtabili- 
ty)—and are we not—(dropping his hat upon the 
ground) gone! in a moment! *T was infi- 
nitely ſtriking ! Sy/annah burſt into a flood of 
tears. We are not ſtocks and ſtones. 
Jonathan, Obadiah, the cook-maid, all melted. 
The fooliſh fat ſcullion herſelf, who was 
ſcouring a fiſh-kettle upon her knees, was rouſed 
with it. The whole kitchen crowded about 
the corporal. : 

Now as I perceive plainly, that the preſerva- 
tion of our conſtitution in church and ſtate, — 
and poſſibly the preſervation of the whole world 
—or what is the ſame thing, the diſtribution and 
- balance of its property and power, may in time 
to come depend greatly upon the right under- 
ſtanding of this ſtroke of the corporal's elo- 
quence I do demand your attention, —your . 
worſhips and reverences, for any ten pages to- 
gether, take them where you will in any other 
part of the work, ſhall ſleep for it at your eaſe. 

I faid, „we were not ſtocks and ſtones''— 
*tis very well. I ſhould have added, nor are we 
angels: I wiſh we were, —but men clothed 
with bodies, and governed by our imaginations ; 
—and what a junketting piece of work of it 
there is, betwixt theſe and our ſeven ſenſes, eſ- 
pecially ſome of them, for my own part, I own 

it, 
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it, I am aſhamed to confeſs. Let it ſuffice to 
affirm, that of all the ſenſes, the eye, (for I ab- 
ſolutely deny the touch, though moſt of your 
Barbati, | know, are for it) has the quickeſt 
commerce with the ſoul, —gives a ſmarter ſtroke, 
and leaves ſomething more inexpreſſible upon the 
fancy, than words can either convey—or ſome- 
times get rid of, 

—]1've gone a little about—no matter, *tis for 
health—let us only carry it back in our mind to 
the mortality of Trim's hat.—** Are we not here 
% now—and gone in a moment?“ There 


was nothing in the ſentence—'twas one of your 


ſelf-evident truths we have the advantageof hear- 
ing every day; and if Trim had not truſted more 
to his hat than his head—he had made nothing 
at all of it. 

& Are we not here now ;'*—continued 
the corporal, “ and are we not”'—(dropping 


his hat plump upon the ground—and pauſing, 


before he pronounced the word)—** gone! in 
a moment?” The deſcent of the hat was as 


if a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded into 


the crown of it. —Nothing could have expreſſed 
the ſentiment of mortality, of which it was the 
type and forerunner, like it, his hand ſeemed 
to vaniſh from under it, —it fell dead, - the cor- 
poral's eye fixed upon it, as upon a corple, —— 
and Suſannah burſt into a flood of tears 
Now-—— Ten thouſand, and ten thouſand 
times ten thouſand (for matter and motion are 
infinite) are the ways by which a hat may be 
dropped upon the ground, without any effect. — 
Had he flung it, or thrown it, or caſt it, or 
ſkimmed it, or ſquirted it, or let it ſlip or fall in 
any poſſible direction under heaven, —or in — 
e 
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beſt direction that could be given to it, —had he 
dropped it like a goofe—like a puppy—like an 
aſs—or in doing it, or even after he had done it, 
had he looked like a fool. — like a ninny—like 
a nicompoop—it had failed, and the effect upon 
the heart had been loſt, 

Ye who govern this mighty world and its 
mighty concerns with the engines of eloquence, 
who heat it, and cool it, and melt it, and 
mollify it, —and then harden it again to your 
purpoſe. — 
> Ye who wind and turn the paſſions with this 
great windlaſs, —and, having done it, lead the 
owners of them, whither ye think meet. — 

Ye, laſtly, who drive—and why not. Ye alſo 
who are driven, like turkeys to market, with a 
ſtick and a red clout ——meditate—meditate, I 
beſeech you, upon Trim's hat. 


C HAP. VIII. 


(+ 
TAY A have a ſmall account to ſettle with 
the reader, before Trim can go on with his 
harangue,—l1t mall be done in two minutes. 
Amongſt many other book-debts, all of which 
I ſhall diſcharge in due time,—l1 own myſelf a 
debtor to the world for two items, --a chapter 
upon chamber-maids and button holes, which, in 
the former part of my work, I promiſed and 
fully intended to pay off this year : but ſome of 
your worſhips and reverences telling me, that 
the two lubjeQs, eſpecially ſo connected toge- 
ther, might endanger the morals of the world, 
I pray the chapter upon chamber-maids and 
button-holes may be forgiven me.——and that 
| they 
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they will accept of the laſt chapter in lieu of it; 
which is nothing, an't pleaſe your reverences, 
but a chapter of chamber-maids, green-gowns, 
and old hats. 

Trim took his off the ground, - put it upon 
his head, —and then went on with his oration 
upon death in the manner and form following. 


CHAP... i 


— To us, Jonathan, who know not 
what want or care is—who hve here in the ſer- 
vice of two of the beſt of maſters—{bating in 
my own caſe his majeſty King William the 
Third, whom I had the honour to ſerve both 
in Ireland and Flanders )—I own it, that from 
Whitſuntide to within three weeks of Chri/imas, 
tis not long—'tis like nothing; — but to 
thoſe, Jonathan, who know what death is, and 
what havock and deſtruction he can make, be- 
fore a man can well wheel about 'tis like a 
whole age, O Fonathan ! *twould make a 
good-natured man's heart bleed, to conſider, 
continued the corporal, (ſtanding perpendicular- 
ly) how low many a brave and upright fellow 
has been laid ſince that time; And truſt me, 
Suſy, added the corporal, turning to Su/annah, 
whoſe eyes were ſwimming in water—before 
that time comes round again, —many a bright 
eye will be dim. Suſannah placed it to 
the right ſide of the page—ſhe wept—but ſhe 
court*fied too, —— Are we not, continued Trim, 
looking ſtill at Su/annab—are we not like a flow- 
er of the field a tear of pride ſtole in betwixt 
every two tears of humiliation—elle no _— 

cou 
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could have deſcribed Sſannabꝰs affliction is not 


all fleſh graſs ? "Tis clay, — tis dirt, — - 
They all looked directly at the ſcullion, —-the 
ſcullion, bad juſt been ſcouring a fiſh-kettle—It 
was not fair. . 

— What is the fineſt face that ever man look. 
ed at !—I could hear Trim talk ſo for ever, cried 
Suſannah, — what is it! (Suſannah laid her hand 
upon Trim's ſhoulder) - but corruption ?—Sz. 
ſannah took it off. 

Now I love you for this—and *tis this de- 
licious mixture within you, which makes you, 
dear creatures, what you are—and he who hates 
you for it—all I can ſay of the matter, is That 
he has either a pumkin for his head—or a pippin 
for his heart, —and whenever he is. diſſected 
*twill be found ſo. 


C HAP. K. 


HETHER Su/annah, by taking her 
hand too ſuddenly from off the corpo- 
' ral's ſhoulder, (by the whiſking about of her 
paſſions)—broke a little the chain of his reflec- 
tions— | 
Or whether the corporal began to be ſuſpi- 
cious, he had got into the doctor's quarters, and 


. talking more like the chaplain than him- 
elf— 


Or whether! 1 

Or whether for in all ſuch caſes a man of 
invention and parts may with pleaſure fill a cou- 
ple of pages with ſuppoſitions—which of all 
. theſe was the cauſe, let the curious phyſiologiſt, 
or the curious any body determine—'tis certain 
at 
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at leaſt, the corporal went on thus with his ha- 
rangue. 

For my own part, I declare it, that out of 


doors, I value not death at all: not this—ad- 


ded the corporal ſnapping his fingers, but with 
an air which no one but the corporal could have 
given to the ſentiment.—In battle, I value death 
not this . . . and let him not take me cowardly, 
like poor for Gibbins, in ſcouring his gun. 
What is he? A pull of a trigger—a puſh of a 
bayonet an inch this way or that—makes the 
difference. Look along the line to the right 
fee! Jack's down ! well, —tis worth a regiment 
of horſe to him—No—'tis Dick. Then Jack's 
no worſe, Never mind which, —we paſs on, — 
in hot purſuit the wound itſelf which brings him 
is not felt the beſt way is to ſtand up to 
him, — ——the man who flies, is in ten times 
more danger than the man who marches up in- 
to his jaws. Pve looked him, added the cor- 
poral, an hundred times in the face, —and know 
what he is.—He's nothing, Obadiab, at all in 
the field. —But he's very frightful in an houſe, 
quoth Obadiab.— I never mind it myſelf, ſaid 
Jonathan, upon a coach- box. —It muſt, in my 
opinion, be moſt natural in bed, replied Suſan- 
nab. And could Þ eſcape him by creeping 
into the worſt calf*s ſkin that ever was'made into 
a knapſack, I would do it there—ſaid Trim 
but that is nature, 

Nature is nature, ſaid Jonathan - And that 
is the reaſon, cried Su/annah, I ſo much pity my 
miſtreſs. She will never get the better of 
it. Now I pity the captain the moſt of any one 
in the family, anſwered Trim. Madam will get 
eaſe of heart in weeping—and the Squire in talk- 


ing 
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ing about it, but my poor maſter will keep it 
all in filence to himſelf. —[ ſhall hear him ſigh 
in his bed for a whole month together, as he 
did for lieutenant Le Fever. An' pleaſe your 
honour, do not figh ſo piteouſly, I would ſay 
to him as I lay beſide him. I cannot help 
it, Trim, my maſter would ſay, 'tis 
ſo melancholy an accident J cannot get it 
off my heart. Your honour fears not death 
yourlelf. I hope, Trim, I fear nothing, he 
would ſay, but the doing a wrong thing. Well, 
- he would add, whatever betides, I will take 
care of Le Fever's boy. And with that, 
* a quieting draught, his honour would fall 
aſleep. | 
[ like to hear Trim's ſtories about the captain, 
ſaid Su/annah.—— He is a kindly-hearted gentle- 
man, ſaid Obadtah, as ever lived. Aye,— 
and as brave a one too, ſaid the corporal, as ever 
' ſept before a platoon. There never was a 
better officer in the king's army, or a better 
man in God's world; for he would march up to 
the mouth of a cannon, though he ſaw the 
lighted match at the very touch-hole,—and yet, 
for all that, he has a heart as ſoft as a child for 
other people, —He would not hurt a chicken;,— 
I would ſooner, quoth Fonathan, drive ſuch a 
gentleman for ſeven pounds a year than 
ſome for eight. Thank thee, Jonathan / for 
thy twenty ſhillings--as much, Jonathan, ſaid the 
corporal, ſhaking him by the hand, as if thou 
hadſt put the money into my own pocket.—1 
would ſerve him to the day of my death out of 
love. e is a friend and a brother to me- and 
could I be ſure my poor brother Tom was dead 
continued the corporal, taking out his handker- 
chief, 
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chief, was | worth ten thouſand pounds, I 
would leave every ſhilling of it to the captain--- 
Trim could not refrain from tears at this teſta- 
mentary proof he gave of his affection to his 
maſter — The whole kitchen was affected. 
Do tell us this ſtory of the poor lieutenant, ſaid 
Suſannah with all my heart, anſwered the 
corporal, 

Suſannah, the cook, Jonathan, Obadiah, and 
corporal {rim, formed a circle about the fire; 
and as ſoon as the ſcullion had ſhut the kitchen 
door,---the corporal began. | 


CHAP. XI. 


AM a Turk if I had not as much forgot my 
mother, as if nature had plaſtered me up, 
and ſet me down naked upon the banks of the 
river Nile, without one.--- Your moſt obedient 
ſervant, Madam,---I've coſt you a great deal of 
trouble,---I wiſh it may anſwer---but you have 
left a crack in my back, and here's a great 
piece fallen off here before, — and what muſt 
I do with this foot ?---1 ſhall never reach Eng- 
land with it. 

For my own part I never wonder at any thing; 
and ſo often has my judgment deceived mein 
my life, that I always ſuſpect it, right or 
wrong,---at leaſt I am ſeldom hot upon cold 
ſubjects. For all this, I reverence truth as much 
as any body ; and when it has flipped us, if a 
man will but take me by the hand, and go quiet- 
ly and ſearch for it, as for a thing we have both 
loſt, and can neither of us do well without, 
I'll go to the world's end with him: But I 


hate 
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hate diſputes,---and therefore (bating religious 
points, or ſuch as touch ſociety) I would almoit 


ſubſcribe to any thing which does not choak me 


in the firſt paſſage, rather than be drawn into 
one. But I cannot bear ſuffocation, and 
bad ſmells worſt of all. For which reaſons, 1 
reſolved from the beginning, That if ever the ar- 
my of martyrs was to be augmented,---or a new 
one raiſed, I would have no hand in it, one 
way or t'other, | 


CHAP. XII. 


DD to return to my mother: My 
uncle Toby's opinion, Madam, 
& that there could be no harm in Cornelius 
& Gallus, the Roman prætor's lying with his 
„ wife ;”---0r rather the laſt word of that opi- 
nion,---(for it was all my mother heard of it) 
caught hold of her by the weak part of the 
whole ſex :--- You ſhall not miſtake me,--I mean 
her curioſity, -- ſhe inſtantly concluded herſelf 
the ſubject of the converſation, and with that 
prepoſſeſſion upon her fancy, you will readily 
conceive every word my father ſaid, was accom- 
modated either to herſelf, or her family concerns, 
---Pray, Madam, in what ſtreet does the lady 
live, who would not have done the ſame ? 
From the ſtrange mode of Cornelius's death, 
my father had made a tranſition to that of So- 
crates, and was giving my uncle Toby an abſtract 
of his pleading before his judges ;---'twas irre- 
ſiſtible :------not the oration of Socrates, - but 
my father's temptation to it----=- He had wrote 
the 
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the * Life of Socrates himſelf the year before he 
left off trade, which, I fear, was the means of 
haſtening him out of it ;---ſo that no one was 
able to ſet out with ſo full a fail, and in fo ſwel- 
ling a tide of heroic-loftineſs upon the occaſion, 
as my father was. Not a period in Socrates's 
oration, which cloſed with a ſhorter word than 
tranſmigration, or annihilation, or a worſe thought 
in the middle of it than 2 b2---or not to be, 
the entering upon a new and untried ſtate of 
things,---or, upon a long, a profound and peace- 
ful ſleep, without dreams, without diſturbance ; 
Dat we and our children were born to die, 
but neither of us born to be ſlaves.---No---there I 
miſtake ; that was part of Eleagzer's oration, as 


recorded by Joſephus (de Bel. Fudaic. )--- Elea- 


zer owns he had it from the pluloſophers of In- 
dia; in all likelihood Alexander the Great, in 
his irruption into India, after he had over-run 
Perſia, amongſt the many things he ſtole, ---ſtole 
that ſentiment alſo; by which means it was car- 
ried, if not all the way by himſelf, (for we all 
know he died at Babylon) at leaſt by ſome of his 


maroders, into Greece,---from Greece it got to 


Rome, ---from Rome to France, and from 
France to England: So things come round.--- 

By land carriage, I can conceive no other 
way. — 

By water the ſentiment might eaſily have come 
down the Ganges into the Sinus Gangeticus, or 
Bay of Bengal, and lo into the Indian Sea; and 

following 


* This book my father would never conſent to 
publiſh ; *tis in manuſcript, with ſome other tracts 
of his, in the family, all or moſt of which will be 
printed in due time. 
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following the courſe of trade, (the way from In- 


dia by the Cape of Good Hope being then un- 
known) might be carried with other drugs and 
ſpices up the Red Sea to Foddah, the port of 
Mecca, or elſe to Tor or Suez, towns at the bot- 
tom of the gulf; and from thence by karrawans 
to Coptos, but three days journey diſtant, ſo down 
the Nile directly to Alexandria, where the sEx- 
TIMENT would be landed at the very foot of the 
great ſtaircaſe of the Alexandrian library. — 
and from that ſtore- houſe it would be fetched 

Bleſs me! what a trade was driven by the 
learned in thoſe days ! 


* 


CHAP. XIII. 


— OW my father had a way, a lit- 
tle like that of o#'s, in caſe there 
ever was {uch a man---if not, there's an end of 
the matter.- — — j 
Though, by the bye, becauſe your learned 
men find ſome difficulty in fixing the preciſe zra 
in which ſo great a man lived ;- whether, for 
inſtance, before or after the patriarchs, &c.— 
to vote, therefore, that he never lived at all, is 
a little cruel, —*tis not doing as they would be 
done by (happen that as it may)—My father, [ 
ſay, had a way, when things went extremely 
wrong with him, eſpecially upon the firſt 1a]ly 
of his impatience, —of wondering why he was 
begot,—wiſhing himſelf dead; ſometimes 
worſe :—-And when the provocation ran high, 
and grief touched his lips with more than ordi- 
nary powers, — Sir, you ſcarce could have diſ- 
tinguiſhed him from Socrates 1 
8 wor 
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word would breathe the ſentiments of a ſoul diſ- 
daining life, and careleſs about all its iſſues; for 
which reaſon, though my mother was a woman 
of no deep reading, yet the abſtract of Socrates's 
oration, which 'my father was giving my uncle 
Toby, was not altogether new to her.—She liſ- 
tened to it with compoſed intelligence, and would 
have done fo to the end of the chapter, had not 
my father plunged (which he had no occaſion 
to have done) into that part of the pleading 
where the great philoſopher reckons up his con- 
nections, his alliances, and children; but re- 
nounces a ſecurity to be ſo won by working upon 
the paſſions of his judges. —*< I have friends 
6 I have relations, — I have three deſolate 
“ children,” ſays Socrates.— 

Then, cried my mother, opening the door, 
you have one more, Mr. SHandy, than I know 
of. 

By heaven ! I have one leſs—ſaid my father, 
getting up and walking out of the room, 


C-H-A P. XIV. 


— They are Socrates's children, ſaid my uncle 
Toby. He has been dead a hundred years ago, 
replied my mother. 

My uncle Toby was no chronologer—ſo not 
caring to advance a ſtep but upon fafe ground, 
he laid down his pipe deliberately upon the ta- 
ble, and riſing up, and taking my mother moſt 
kindly by the hand, without ſaying another word, 
either good or bad, to her, he led her out after 


my father, that he might finiſh the eclairciſſe- 
ment himſelf, 
CHAP, 
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C HAP. XV. 


AD this volume been a farce, which, un- 
leſs every one's life and opinions are to be 
looked upon as a farce as well as mine, I fee 
no reafon to ſuppoſe—the laſt chapter, Sir, had 
finiſhed the firſt aQ of it, and then this chapter 
muſt have ſet off thus. 
Ptr....r....r....ing---twing--twang--prut--trut 
tis a curſed bad fiddle- Do you know whe- 
ther my fiddle's in tune or no ?---trut...prut.., 
they ſhould be fifth; —— Tis wicked. 
ly ſtrung—tr...a.e.1.0.u,——twang- The 
bridge is a mile too high, and the ſound- poſt 
abſolutely down elſe trut, ..prut—hark | 
*tis not ſo bad a tone. Diddle, diddle, did- 
dle, diddle, diddle, dum. There is nothing in 
playing before good judges, but there's a man 
there no——not him with the bundle un- 
der his arm the grave man in black. — 
S'death! not the gentleman with the ſword on, 
ir, I had rather play a Caprichio to Calli- 
pe herſelf, than draw my bow acroſs my fiddle 
before that very man; and yet Ill ſtake my Cre- 
mona to a Few's trump, which is the greateſt mu- 
ſical odds that ever were laid, that I will this mo- 
ment ſtop three hundred and fifty leagues out of 
tune upon my fiddle, without puniſhing one ſin- 
gle nerve that belongs to him. Twad- 
dle diddle, tweddle diddle———twiddle diddle, 
twoddle diddle. - twuddle diddle,—prut-trut 
—kriſh - kKraſh - xkruſh.— —T've undone you, 
Sir,. bujçt you ſee he is no worſe, —and 
Was 


14 


to ſpare 
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was Apollo to take his fiddle after me, he can 
make him no better. 


Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, diddle diddle— 
hum —dum—drum. 

——Your worſhips and your reverences love 
muſick and God has made you all with 
good ears — and ſome of you play delightfully 


yourſelves—trut- prut, —prut-trut, 
O! theres 


whom I could fit and hear 
whole days whoſe talents lie in making 
what he fiddles to be felt, wi.) inſpires me 
with his joys and hopes, and puts the moſt hid- 
den ſprings of my heart into motion, If you 
would borrow five guineas of me, Sir, 
which is generally ten guineas more than I have 
or you, Meſſrs. Apothecary and 
Taylor, want your bills paying, that's your 
ume. | 


CHAP, XVI. 


HE firſt thing which entered my father's 
| head, after affairs were a little ſettled in 
the family, and Suſannah had got poſſeſſion of 
my mother's green ſattin night-gown, —— — 


was to fit down coolly after the example of A.- 


nophon, and write a T RISTRA-P#@472, or ſyſtem 
of education for me; collecting firſt for that pur- 
poſe his own ſcattered thoughts, counſe]s, and 
notions; and binding them together, fo as to 
form an 1NST1ITUTE for the government of my 
childhood and adoleſcence. I was my {ather's 
laſt ſtake———-he had loſt my brother Bobby ' 
entirely,--— —he had loſt, by his own com- 
putation, full three fourths of me——that is 
| G 2 he 
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he had been unfortunate in his three firſt great 
caſts for me my geniture, noſe, and name,— 
there was but this one left; and accordingly my 
father gave himſelf up to it with as much devo- 
tion as ever my uncle Toby had done to his doc. 
trine of projectiles.— The difference between 
them was, that my uncle Toby drew his whole 
knowledge of projectiles from Nicholas Tartaglia 
My father ſpun his every thread of 
it, out of his own brain, —or reeled and croſs 
twiſted what all other ſpinners and ſpinſters had 
ſpun before hin, that *twas pretty near the ſame 
torture to him, 

In about three years, or ſomething more, my 
father had got advanced almoſt into the middle 
of his work. Like all other writers, he met 
with diſappointments.— He imagined he ſhould 
be able to bring whatever he had to ſay, into ſo 
ſmall a compals, that when it was finiſhed and 
bound, it might be rolled up in my mother's 
huſſive.— Matter grows under our -hands------ 
Let no man ſay, - Come---Pl] write a duo- 


decimo.” 

My father gave himſelf up to it, however, 
with the moſt painful diligence, proceedin fler 
by ſtep in every line, with the ſame kind ot cau- 
tion and eircumſpection (though I cannot ſay 
upon quite ſo religious a principle) as was uſed 
by John de la Caſſe, the lord archbiſhop of He- 
nevento, in compaſſing his Galatea; in which 
his Grace of Benevento ſpent near ferty years 
of his life; and when the thing came out, it 
was not above half the ſize or thickneſs of 2 
Rider's Almanack.— How the holy man ma- 
naged the affair, unleſs he ſpent the greateſt part 
of his time in combing his whiſkers, or playing 

| # at 
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at primero with his chaplain, - would poſe any 
mortal not let into the true ſecret ;—and therefore 
tis worth explaining to the world, was it only for 
the encouragement of thoſe few in it, who write 
not ſo much to be fed as to be famous. | 

I own had John de la Caffe, the archbiſhop 
of Benevento, for whoſe memory (notwithſtand- 
ing his Galatea) I retain the higheſt veneration, 
— had he been, Sir, a ſlender clerk, of dull 


wit—ſlow parts, coſtive head, and ſo forth,— | 


he and his Galatea a__ have jogged on toge- 
ther to the age of Methu/elah for me. the 
phenomenon had not been worth a parentheſis,-- 

But the reverſe of this was the truth 5. — 
de la Caſſe was a genius of fine parts and fertile 
fancy; and yet with all theſe great advantages 
of nature, which ſhould have pricked him for- 
wards with his Galatea, he lay under an impuiſ- 
ſance at the ſame time of advaneing above a line 
and a half in the compaſs of a whole ſummer's 
day: this diſability in nis Grace aroſe from an 
opinion he was afflicted with, which opinion 
was this, biz. that whenever a Chriſtian was 
writing a book (not for his private amuſement, 
but) where his intent and purpoſe was, Bona fide, 
to print and publiſh it to the world, his firſt 
thoughts were always the temptations of the evil 
one —— This was the ſtate of ordinary wri- 
ters : but when a perſonage of venerable cha- 
racer and high ſtation, either in church or ſtate, 
once turned author, ——-he maintained, that 
from the very moment he took pen in hand— 
all the devils in hell broke out of their holes to 
cajole him. 'T was Term-time with them, 
——every thought, firſt and laſt, was capti- 
ous ; how ſpecious and good ſocver,—'twas al! 


3 one ; 
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one; — in whatever form or colour it preſent. 
ed itſelf to the imagination, ———'twas till a 
ſtroke of one or other of 'em levelled at him, 
and was to be fenced off. ——S0 that the life of 
a writer, whatever he might fancy to the contra. 
ry, was not ſo much a ſtate of compoſition, as a 
ſtate of warfare ; and his probation in it, pre- 
ciſely that ot any other man militant upon earth, 
both depending alike, not half ſo much upon the 
degrees of his wir —as his RESISTANCE. 

My father was hugely pleaſed with this theo- 
ry of John de la Cafſe, archbiſhop of Benevento; 
and (had it not cramped him a little in his creed) 
I believe would have given ten of the beſt acres 
in the Shargy eſtate, to have been the broacher 
of it, How far my father actually believed 
in the devil, will be ſeen, when I come to ſpeak 
of my father's religious notions in the progreſs 
of this work: *tis enough to ſay here, as he could 
not have the honour of it, in the litera] ſenſe of 
the dodtrine—he took up with the allegory of it; 
—and would often ſay, eſpecially. when his pen 
was a little retrograde, there was as much good 
meaning, truth, and knowledge, couched un- 
der the veil of John de la Cafſe's parabolical re- 
preſentation, ——as was to be found in any one 
poetic fiction, or myſtic record of antiquity. — 
Prejudice of education, he would ſay, is the de- 
vil, and the multitudes of them which 
we ſuck in with our mother's milk--- are the devil 
aud all.--. We are haunted with them, brother 
Toby, in all our lucubrations and reſearches ; 
and was a man. fool enough to ſubmit tamely to 
what they obtruded upon him,---what would 
his book be ? Nothing,---he would add, throw- 
ing his pen away with a OTE Ong 

| ut 
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but a farrago of the clack of nurſes, and of the 
nonſenſe of the. old women (of both ſexes) 
throughout the kingdom. 

This is the beſt account I am determined to 
give of the ſlow progreſs my father made in his 
Triftra-pedia ; at which (as I ſaid) he was three 
years and ſomething more, indefatigably at work, 
and at laſt, had ſcarce compleated, by his own 
reckoning, one half of his undertaking : the 
misfortune was, that I was all that time totally 
neglected and abandoned to my mother: and 
what was almoſt as bad, by the very delay the 
firſt part of the work, upon which my father had 
ſpent the moſt of his pains, was rendered entire- 
ly uſeleſs,---eyery day a page or two became of 
no conſequence. — | 

--- Certainly it was ordained as a ſcourge upon 
the pride of human wiſdom, That the wiſeſt of 
us all, ſhould thus outwit ourſelves, and eter- 
nally forego our purpoſes in the intemperate act 
of purſuing them. | ; 

In ſhort, my father was ſo long in all his acts 
of reſiſtance, —or in other words, — he advanced 
ſo very flow with his work, and I began to live 
and get forwards at ſuch a rate, that if an event 
had not happened, —which, when we get to it, 
if it can be told with decency, ſhail-not be con- 
cealed a moment from the reader--1 verily be- 
lieve, I had put by my father, and left him draw- 
ing a ſun-dial, for no better purpoſe. than to be 
buried under ground. 
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CH AP. XVII. 


As nothing, ——1 did not Ioſe 

two drops of blood by it—'twas 
not worth calling in a ſurgeon, had he lived next 
door to us—thouſands ſuffer by choice, what I 
did by aceident. Doctor Sp made ten times 
more of it, than there was occaſion :—ſome men 
riſe, by the art of hanging great weights upon 
fmall wires, —and I am this day (Auguſt the 10th, 
.2761) paying part of the price of this man's 


- zeputation.—O *twould provoke a ſtone, to ſee 


how things are carried on in this world !-—T he 
chambermaid had left no“ * , un- 
der the bed: Cannot you contrive, maſter, 


- quoth Si ſaunab, lifting up the ſaſh with one 


hand, as ſhe ſpoke, and helping me up into the 
window ſeat with the other. cannot you 
manage, my dear, for a fingle time to“ * * * 


„ © 0 8 & S V0) "PE; 
I was five years old. Siſannab did not con- 


fder that nothing was well hung in our family, 


> 4 —— ſo ſlap came the ſaſh down like lightning 


upon us; Nothing is left cried 
Suſannah, nothing is left. for me, but 
to run my country, | 

My uncle Toby's houſe was a much kinder 


ſanctuary; and ſo Sſannah fled to it. 


— 


CHAP, XVIII. 


2 Suſannah told the corporal the 
miſadventure of the ſaſh, with all the 
circumſtances 
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circumſtances which attended the murder of me, 
(as ſhe called it) the blood forſook his 
cheeks ;—all acceſlariesin murder, being princt- 
pals, —<SH-Trim's conſcience told him he was 
as much to blame as Szſannab, — and if the doc- 
trine had been true, my uncle Toby had as much 
of the blood-ſhed to anſwer for to heaven, as 
either of *'em ;———ſo that neither reaſon or 
inſtinct, ſeparate or together, could poſſibly have 
guided Su/annah's ſteps to fo proper an aſylum. 
It is in vain to leave this to the Reader's ima- 
gination : —to form any kind of hypothe- 
ſis, that will render theſe propoſitions feaſible, - 
he muſt cudgel his brains fore, and to do it 
without, —he muſt have ſuch brains as no rea- 
der ever had before him. Why ſhould I put 
them either to trial or to torture? Tis my own 
affair: I'll explain it myſelf, 


CHAP. XIX. 


; IS a pity, Trim, ſaid my uncle Ted, 
reſting with his hand upon the corporal's 
ſhoulder, as they both ſtood ſurveying their work, 
—that we have not a couple of field pieces to 
mount in the gorge of. that new redoubt 
'twould ſecure the lines all along there, and make 
the attack on that ſide quite complete: get nie 
a couple caſt, Trim. ; 

Your honour ſhall have them, replied 77, 
before to-morrow morning, 

It was the joy of Trim's heart, — nor was his 
fertile head ever at a lots for expedients in doing 
it, to ſupply my uncle Toby in his campaigns, 
with whatever his fancy called for ; had it been 

G 5 his 
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his laſt crown, he would have fate down and 
*- hammered it into a paderero to have prevented 
a fingle wiſh in his Maſter. The corporal had 
already, — what with cutting off the ends of my 
uncle Toby's fpouts—hacking and chiſeling up 
the fides of his leaden gutters, - melting down 
his pewter ſhaving baſon, —and going at laſt, 
like Lewis the fourteenth, on to the top of the 
church, for ſpare ends, &c.—he had that very 
campaign brought no leſs than eight new batter- 
ing cannons, befides three demi-culverins into 
the field; my uncle Toby's demand for two more 
pieces for the redoubt, had ſet the corporal at 
work again ; and no better reſource offering, he 
had taken the two leaden weights from the nurſery 
window: and as the ſaſh pullies, when the lead 
was gone, were of no kind of uſe, he had taken 
them away alſo, to make a couple of wheels for 
one of their carriages. | 

He had diſmantled every ſaſh window in my 
uncle 7oby's houſe long before, in the very ſame 
way, though not always in the ſame 
order; for ſometimes the pullies had been want- 
ed, and not the lead, —ſo then he began with 
the pullies, —and the pullies being picked out, 
then the lead became uſeleſs, — and ſo 
+ the lead went to pot too. 

—A great MoRAL might be picked hand- 
ſomely out of this, but I have not time—'tis 
enough to ſay, wherever the demolition began, 
'twas equally fatal to the ſaſh window. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. . 


\ H E* corporal had not taken his mea- 
ſures ſo badly in this ſtroke of artilleryſhip, - 

but that he might have kept the matter entirely 
to: himſelf, and left Suſannab to have ſuſtained 
the whole weight of the attack, as: ſhe could; 
true courage is not content with coming off ſo. 
The corporal, whether as general or comptrol- 
ler of the train, — 'twas no Matter, — - 
had done that, without which, as he imagined, . 
the misfortune could never have happened,— - 
at leaſt in Suſannah's hands ;—How would your 
honours have behaved ? He determined at once, 
not to take ſhelter behind Sſannab, — but to give 
it; and-with this. reſolution upon his mind, he 
marched. upright into the parlour, -to lay the - 
whole maneuvre before my uncle Toby. 
My uncle Toby had juſt then been giving T7. 
rick an account of the battle of Stzenkirh, and 
of the ſtrange. conduct of count Salmes in order- 
ing the foot to halt, and the horſe to march 


where it could not act; which was directly con- 


trary to the king's commands, and proved the 
loſs of the day. 
There are incidents in ſome families ſo pat to 
the purpoſe of what is going to follow, - they 
are ſcarce exceeded by the invention of a drama- 


tic. writer I mean of ancient days.— 


Trim, by the help of his forefinger, laid flat! 
upon the table, and the edge of his hand 
ſtriking. acroſs it, at the right angles, made a 


Mift to tell his ſtory ſo, that prieſts and virgins + 
| might 
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might have liſtened to it; and the ſtory being 
told, — the dialogue went on as follows, 


CHAP. XXI. 


—T would be picquetted to death, cried the 
corporal, as he concluded Sſannab's ſtory, be- 
fore I would ſuffer the woman to come to any 
harm, *twas my fault, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, not hers. 

Corporal Trim, replied my uncle Toby, put- 
ting on his hat, which lay upon the table. 
if any thing can be ſaid to be a fault, when the 
fervice abſolutely requires it ſhould be done, — 
*tis I certainly who deſerve the blame,—you 
obeyed your orders. | 

Had count Solmes, Trim, done the ſame at the 
battle of Steentirł, ſaid Yorick, drolling a little 
upon the corporal, who had been run over by a 
dragoon in the retreat. he had ſaved thee; 
Saved | cried Trim, interrupting Yoricz, 
and finiſhing the ſentence for him after his own 
faſhion, he had ſaved five battalions, an' pleaſe 


your reyerence, every foul of them :——there 


was Cutts's—— continued the corporal, clapping 
the fore finger of his right hand upon the thumb 
of his left, and counting round his hand, 
there was Cutts's-— Mackay's— Angus's—Gra- 
ham's—-— and Levan's, all cut to pieces ;—and 
ſo had the Exgliſb life- guards too, had: it not 


been for ſome regiments upon the right, who 
marched up boldly to their relief, and received 
the enemy's fire in their faces, before any one of 
their own platoons * ·[½—＋⁊ßm a muſquet, —they'll 
Tim. Trim is 

right, 


go to heaven for it adde 
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right, ſaid my uncle Toby, nodding to Frick,. — 
he's perfectly right, What ſignified his march- 
ing the horſe, continued the corporal, where the 
ground was ſo ſtrait, and the French had ſuch a 
nation of hedges, and coples, and ditches, and- 
fell'd trees laid this way and that to cover them; 
(as they always have.) Count Solmes ſhould 
have ſent us——we would have fired muzzle to 
muzzle with them for their lives. —There was 
nothing to be done for the horſe :—he had his 
foot ſhot off however for his pains, continued the 
corporal,” the very next campaign at Landen.— 
Poor Trim got his wound there, quoth wy un- 
cle Toby——* Twas owing, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, entirely to count Solmes,— Thad we 
drub'd them ſoundly at Stzen#irk, they would not 
have fought us at Landen—Poflibly not. Trim, 
ſaid my uncle Toby ;—though if they have the 
advantage of a wood, or you give them a mo- 
ment's time to intrench themſelves, they are a 
nation which will pop and pop for ever at you. 
here is no way but to march coolly up to 
them,—receive their fire, and fall in upon them, 
pell-mell—Ding dong, added Trim. Horſe and 
foot, ſaid my uncle Toby—Helter ſkelter, faid 
Trim. — Right and left, cried my uncle / oby. 
—— Blood an* ounds, fhouted the corporal ; 
— — the battle raged, Yorick drew his 
chair a little to one fide for ſafety, and after a 
moment's pauſe, my uncle Toby ſinking his voice 


a note, ——reſumed the diſcourſe as follows. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP: XXII. 


ING William, faid- my uncle Toby, ad- 
\.. drefſing.himfelf to Tarict, was fo terribly. 
provoked at count Salmes, for diſobeying his or- 


ders, that he would not ſuffer him to come into 


his preſence for many months after. J fear; 
anſwered Tarict, the ſquire will be as much pro- 
voked at the corporal, as the King at the count. 
——— But 'twould be ſingularly hard in this caſe, 
continued he, if corporal Trim, who has. be- 
haved ſo diametrically oppoſite to count Solmes, 
ſhould have the fate to be rewarded with the 
ſame diſgrace; — too oft in this world, do things 
take that train. I would ſpring a mine, cried 
my uncle Toby, riſing up, and blow up my fortifi- 
cations, and my houſe with them, and-we would 
periſh under their ruins, ere I would ſtand by 


and ſee it. Trim directed a ſlight, — but a 


grateful] bow towards his .maſter,—and ſo the 
chapter ends. 


C H A P. XXIII. 


Then, Vorick, replied my uncle 
Toby, you and I will lead the way abreaſt, - and 
do you, corporal, follow a few paces behind us, 
And Su/annah, an' pleaſe your honour, 


ſaid Trim, ſhall be put in the rear. *T was 


an excellent diſpoſition, and in this order, with- 
out either drums beating, or colours flying, they 
marched flowly from my uncle Toby's houſe to 


—] 


Shandy- hall . 
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II wiſh, ſaid Trim, as they entered the 
door;——inſtead of the ſaſh-weights, I had cut 
off the church-ſpoun, as I once thought to have 


done. You have cut off ſpouts enow, re- 
plied Yorick, | | Canes 


CH AP, XXIV. 


| N many pictures as have been given of my 

father, how like him ſoever in different 
airs and attitudes, — not one or all of them, 
can ever help the reader to any kind of precon- 
ception of how my father would think, ſpeak, 
or act, upon any untried occaſion or occurrence 
of life. There was that infinitude of od- 
dities in him, and of chances along with it, 
which handle he would take a thing, —it baffled, 
Sir, all calculations. The truth was, his 
road lay ſo very far on one ſide, from that 
wherein moſt men travelled, that every object 
before him preſented a face and ſection of itſelf 
to his eye, altogether different from the plan and 
elevation of it ſeen by the reſt of mankind. | 
In other words, *twas a different object, - and in 
courſe was differently conſidered. 

This is the true reaſon, that my dear Jenny 
and I, as well as all the world beſides us, have 
ſuch eternal ſquabbles about nothing. — She 
looks at her outfide,—L, at her in.—How is it 
poſſible we ſhould agree about her value? 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. XXV. 


, IS a point ſettled, —and I mention it for 
the comfort of the 4 Confucius, who is 

apt to get entangled in telling a plain ſtory, — 

that provided he keeps along the line of his ſto- 

ry,—he may go backwards and forwards as he 

will, —'tis {till held to be no digreſſion. 
* This being premiſed, I take the benefit of 
the ad of going backwards mylelt. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Fine: thouſand pannier loads: of devils— 


(not of the Archbiſhop of Beneventd's, — 
mean of Rabelaris's devils) with their tails 
chopped off by their rumps, could not have 
made ſo diabolical a fcream of it, as I did 
when the accident befell me: it ſummoned up 


my mother inſtantly into the nurſery,—-ſo that 


Suſannah had but juſt time to make her eſcape 
down the back ſtairs, as my mother came up 
the fore. | | 

Naw, though I was old enough to have told 


the ſtory myſelf, —and young enough, I hope, 


to have done it without malignity ; yet Suſannah, 
in paſſing by the kitchen, for fear of accidents, 


had left it in ſhort-hand with the cook—— the. 


cook had told it with a commentary to Fona- 
| than, 


t Mr. Shandy is ſuppoſed to mean * ##x#++ 
= member for ,- and not the Chineſe Le- 
8¹ ator, 
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than, and Jonathan to Obadiah ; fo that by the 
time my father had rung the bell half a dozen 
times, to know what was the matter above,-— 
was Obadiah enabled to give him a particular ac- 
count of it, juſt as it had happened,— I 
thought as much, faid- my father, tucking up 
his night- gown ;—and. ſo walked up ftairs— 

One would imagine from this (though for 
my own part I ſomewhat queſtion < 2p. my 
father before that time, had actually wrote that 
remarkable chapter in the Tri/fra-pedia, which 
to me is the moſt original and entertaining one 
in the whole book ;-—and that is the chapter 
upon ſaſh-windows, with a bitter Philippich at 
the end of it, upon the forgetfulneſs of cham» 
ber-maids,—1 have but two reaſons for thinking 
otherwiſe. | | 

Firſt, Had the matter been taken into confi- 
deration, before the event happened, my father 
certainly would have nailed up the faſh-window 
for good and all ;-——-which, conſidering with 
what difficulty he compoſed books, —-he might 
have done with ten times leſs trouble, than he 
eould have wrote the chapter: this argument I 
foreſee holds good againſt his writing the chap» 
ter, even after the event; but *tis obviated under 
the ſecond reaſon, which I have the honour to 
offer to the world in ſupport of my opinion, that 
my father did not write the chapter upon faſh- 
windows and chamber-pots, at the time ſuppo- 
fed, —and it is this, 

— That in order to render the Tri/tra-pedia 
eomplete,—I wrote the chapter myſelf, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Y father put on his ſpeQacles—-looked, 
took them off, - put them into the caſe 
— all in leſs than a ſtatutable minute; and with- 
out opening his lips, turned about, and walked 
- precipitately down ſtairs : my mother imagined 
he had ſtepped down for lint and bafilicon ; 
but ſeeing him return with a couple of folios un- 
der his arm, and Obadiah following him with a 
large reading deſk, ſhe took it for granted 'twas 
an herbal, and ſo drew him a chair to the bed» 
* that he might conſult upon the caſe at his 

If it be but right done, —ſaid my father, 
turning to the Section de ſede vel ſulhecto circum- 
ciſſanis, — for he had brought up Spencer de Legi. 
bus Hebr@orum Ritualibus and Maimonides, 
2 to confront and examine us altoge- 
t 1.— ; ; f 
If it be but right done, quoth he ;— 
Only tell us, quoth my mother, interrupting 
him, what herbs. --For that, replied my 
father, you muſt ſend for Dr. Slo. 

My mother went down, and my father went 
on, reading the ſection as follows. 


* 
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nmap, if it has that convenience and 
ſo without ſtopping a moment to ſettle it firſt k- 
us 
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his mind, whether the Fews had it from the E- 
gybtians, or the Egyptians from the Fews,—-be 
roſe up, and rubbing his forehead two or three 
times acroſs with the palm of his hand, in the 
manner we rub. out the footfteps of care, when 
evil has trod lighter upon us than we foreboded, 
he ſhut the book, and walked down ſtairs. 
— - Nay, ſaid he, mentioning the name 
of a different great nation upon every ſtep as he 
ſet his foot upon it—if the EOVYPTIANs,—the 
SYRIANS, — the PHOENICIANS, —the ARABI- 
Ans,—the CAPADOclANs, —if the Corcai, 
and TRoGLODYTEs did it—if SoLON and Py- 
THAGORAS ſubmitted, —what is TzisTRAM ? 
Who am I, that I ſhould fret, or fume 
ene moment about the matter? 


CHAP. XXVII. 


ID% Yorich, ſaid my father ſmiling, (for 
Yorick had broke his rank with my uncle 
oby in coming through the narrow entry, and 
ſo had ſtept firſt into the parlour )—this Triſtram 
of ours, I find, comes very hardly by all his re- 
ligious rites, —— Never was the ſon of Fete, 
Chriſtian, Turk, or Infidel initiated into them, 
in ſo oblique and ſlovenly a manner. — But he 
is no worſe, I truſt, ſaid Yorick. There has 
been certainly, continued my father, the deuſe 
and all to do in ſome part or other of the eclip- 
tick, when this offspring of mine was formed, 
That, you are a better judge of than I, replied 
Yorick, —— Aſtrologers, quoth my father, know 
better than us both :—the trine and ſextile aſ- 
pects have jumped awry,———or the oppoſite of 

their 
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their aſcendants have not hit it, as they ſhould, 
— or the lords of the genitures (as they call 
them) have been at bo-peep,—or ſomething has 
been wrong above or below with us. 

Tis poflible, anſwered Yorich. ——But is the 
child, cried my uncle Toby, the worſe ?!——The 
Troglodytes ſay not, replied my father.—-—And 
your theologiſts, Yorick, tell us— Theologically ? 
faid Toric. or ſpeaking after the manner 
of * apothecaries ?—+ ſtateſmen ?—or 4 waſh- 
erwomen ? | 
m not ſure, replied my father, —but they 
tell us, brother Toby, he's the better for it. — 
Provided, ſaid Yorick, you travel him into 
Beypt.—Of that, anfwered my father, he will 
have the advantage when he ſees the Pyramids.— 

Now every word of this, quoth my uncle To- 
by, is Arabick to me.—I wiſh, ſaid Yorick, twas 
ſo, to half the world. 

lr us, continued my father, circumciſed 
his whole army one morning.—- Not without a 
court martial? cried my uncle Toby.-- Though 
the learned, continued he, taking no notice of 
my uncle Taly's remark, but turning to Yorick, 
—are greatly divided ſtill who 74s was ;—ſome 
ſay Saturn; —ſome the ſupreme Being; 
others, no more than a brigadier general under 
Pharaoh NVeco.—-Let him be who he will, ſaid 
my 
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two and twenty different reaſons for it.—others 
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my uncle Toby, I know not by what article of 
war he could juſtity it. ' 


The controvertiſts, anſwered my father, aſſign 


indeed who have drawn their pens on the oppo- 


ſite ſide of the queſtion, have ſhewn the world 


the futility of the greateſt part of them.——But 
then again, our beſt polemic divines——1I wiſh 
there was not a polemic divine, ſaid Yorich, in 
the kingdom; one ounce of practical divim 


Eis worth a painted ſhip load of all their reve- 


rences have imported theſe fifty years. Pray, 
Mr. Verict, quoth my uncle Toby, — do tell me 
what a polemic divine is. — The beſt deſcription, 
captain Shandy, I have ever read, is of a cou- 
ple of em, replied Yorich, in the account of the 
battle fought ſingle hands betwixt Gymnaſt and 
captain Tripet; which I have in my pocket.- — 
beg I may hear it, quoth my uncle 7oby ear- 
neſtly.——Y ou ſhall, ſaid Yorick. And as 
the corporal is waiting for me at the door, —-and 
I know the deſcription of a battle will do the 
poor fellow more good than his ſupper, I 
beg, brother, you'll give him leave to come in. 
—Withall my ſoul, ſaid my father.— Trim came 


in, erect and happy as an emperor: and having 


ſhut the door, Vorict took a book from his right 


hand coat-pocket, and read, or pretended to read 
as follows. 


C HAP. XXIX. 


— Which words being heard by all the ſol- 

„ diers which were there, divers of them being 
* inwardly terrified, did ſhrink back and make 
© room 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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room for the affailant : all this did Gymrnf 
very well remark and conſider ; and therefore, 
making as if he would have alighted from off 
his horſe, as he was poifing himſelf on the 
mounting fide, he moſt nimbly (with his ſhort 
ſword by his thigh) ſhifting his feet in the 
ſtirrup and performing the ſtirrup leather feat, 
whereby, after the inclining of his body 
downwards, he forthwith launched himſelf 
aloft into the air, and placed both his feet to. 
gether upon the ſaddle, ſtanding upright, with 


his back turned towards his horſes head — Now 


(faid he) my caſe goes forward. Then ſudden 
in the ſame poſture wherein he was, he fetch- 
ed a gambol upon one foot, and turning to the 
left-hand, failed not to carry his body per- 
fealy round, juſt into his former poſition, 
without miſſing one jot.—- Ha! ſaid Tripet, 
I will not do that at this time, —— and 


not without cauſe. Well, faid Gymnaſt, 


I have failed, — I will undo this leap; then 


' with a marvellous ſtrength and agility, turn- 


ing towards the right hand, he fetched ano- 
ther friſking gambol as before ; which done, 
he ſet his right-hand thumb upon the bow of 
the ſaddle, raiſed himſelf up, and ſprung in- 
to the air, poifing and upholding his whole 
weight upon the muſcle and nerve of the ſaid 
thumb, and fo turned and whirled bimſelf 
about three times: at the fourth, reverſing 
his body and overturning it upſide down, and 
fore-ſide back, without touching any thing, he 
brought himſelf betwixt the horſe's two ears, 
and then giving himſelf a jerking ſwing, he 
ſeated himſelf upon the crupper. —— 

| (This 
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This can't be fighting, ſaid my uncle Toby. 
— The corporal ſhook his head at it. Have pa- 
tience, ſaid Toricł. | | 

« Then (Triper) paſs'd his right leg over 
« his ſaddle, and placed himſelf en croup. 
“ But, ſaid he, twere better for me to get into 
te the ſaddle; then putting the thumbs of both 
« hands upon the crupper before him, and there- 
« upon leaning himſelf, as upon the only ſup- 
“ porters of his body, he incontinently turned 
« heels over head in the air, and ſtraight found 
« himſelf betwixt the bow of the ſaddle in a to- 
« Jerable ſeat ; then ſpringing into the air with 
« A ſummerſet he turned him about like a wind- 
„ mill, and made above a hundred friſks, turns 


% and demipommadas.”—-Good God!] cried, 


Trim, loſing all patience, one home thruſt 
of a bayonet is worth it all.—I think ſo too, re- 
plied Yorick. | 

I am of a contrary opinion, quoth my father, 


GA. 


No, I think I have advanced 
nothing, replied my father, making anſwer to 
a queſtion which Yor:c& had taken the liberty to 
put to him I have advanced nothing in 
the Triſtra pædia, but what is as clear as any one 


propoſition in Euclid Reach me, Trim, that 
book from off the ſcrutoire ;--—1t has oft times 


been in my mind, continued my father, to have 
read it over both to you, Yorick, and to my bro- 
ther Toby, and | think it a little unfriendly in 
myſelf, in not having done it long ago: 
ſhall we have a ſhort chapter or two now, —-— 

and 
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and a chapter or two hereafter, as occaſions ſexge; 


and fo on, till we get through the whole? 
uncle Toby and Yorick made the obeiſance which 
was proper; and the corporal, though he was 
not included in the compliment, laid his hand 
upon his breaſt, and made his bow at the ſame 
time. The company ſmiled. Trim, quoth 
my father, has paid the full price for ſtaying out 
the entertainment. He did not ſeem to reliſh the 
play, replied Yorick,—T was a Tom-fool- battle, 
an' pleaſe your reverence, of captain Tripet's 
and that other officer, making ſo many ſummer. 
fets as they advanced; the French come on 
capering now and then in that way,——but not 
quite ſo much. S 

My uncle Toby never felt the conſciouſneſs of 
his exiſtence with more complacency than what 
the corporal's, and his own refleQions made him 
do at that moment ;—he lighted his pipe, —77- 
rick drew his chair cloſer to the table. rin 
ſauffd the candle,—my father ſtirr'd up the fire, 
took up the book, —cough'd twice, and 

began. | | 


C HA P. XXXI. 


UHE firſt thirty pages, ſaid my father, turn- 
Jing over the leaves, —are a little dry; and 
as they are not cloſely connected with the ſub- 
je, for the preſent we'll paſs them by: *tis a 
prefatory introduction, continued my father, or 

an introductory preface (for I am not determined 
which name to give it) upon political or civil 
government; the foundation of which being laid 
in the firſt conjunction betwixt male and 
oF ; or 
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for procreation of the ſpecies 11 
ſenſibly led into it.— "Twas natural, ſaid 


Yorick, 

The original of ſociety, continued my father, 
I'm ſatisfied is, what Polician tells us, i. e. mere- 
ly conjugal ; and nothing more than the getting 
together of one man and one woman ; to 
which, (according to Heſſod the philoſopher 
adds a ſervant ; ——but ſuppoſing in the firſt be- 
ginning there were no men ſervants born—he 
lays the foundation of it, in a man, —a woman 
—Aand a bull. [ believe 'tis an ox, quoth To- 
rick, quoting the paſſage (zixoy per TeoTISe, yu» 
un te, Bey Y aevlngt)—- A bull muſt have giv- 
en more trouble than his head was worth. But 
there is a better reaſon ſtill, ſaid my father, (dip- 
ping his pen into his ink) for, the ox being the 
molt patient of animals, and the moſt uſeful 
withal in tilling the ground for their nouriſh- 
ment— was the propereſt inſtrument, and em- 
blem too, for the. new joined couple, that the 
creation could have aſſociated with them. And 
there is a ſtronger reaſon, added my uncle Toby, 
than them all for the ox. — My father had not 
power to take his pen out of his ink-horn, til 
he had heard my uncle Toby's reaſon—For when 
the ground was tilled, ſaid my uncle Toby, and 
made worth incloſing, then they began to ſecure 
it by walls and ditches, which was the origin 
of fortification. —T rue, true; dear. Toby, cried 
my tather, ſtriking out the bull, and putting the 
ox in his place. 


My father gave Trim a nod, to ſnuff the can- 
dle, .and reſumed his diſcourſe, 


l enter upon this ſpeculation, ſaid my fa- 


ther careleſsly, and half ſhutting the book, as 
Vor. II. H he 
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he went on,—merely to ſhew the foundation ef 
the natural relation between a father and his 
child; the right and juriſdiftion over whom he 

'acquires theſe ſeveral ways,— 

iſt, by marriage. 
2d, by adoption. 

zd, by legitimation. | 
And 4th, by procreation ; all which I conſi- 
der in their order, 

I lay a light ſtreſs upon one of them; replied 
Yorick—the act, eſpecially where it ends there, 
in my opinion, lays as little obligation upon the 

child, as it conveys power to the father.— Vou 
are wrong, —ſaid my father, argutely, and for 
> OS * 


this plain reaſon 
"2% * # . * * 1 


o * * » * 8 
I own, added my father, that the offspring, 
upon this account, is not ſo under the power and 
juriſdiction of the mother. — But the reaſon, 
replied Yorict, equally holds good for her.— She 
is under authority herſelf, ſaid my father: —and 
beſides, continued my father, nodding his head, 
and laying his finger upon the ſide of his noſe, 
as he aſſigned his reaſon—/be is not the principal 
agent, Yorick—In what? quoth my uncle 7 oy, 
ſtopping his pipe—Though by all means, ad- 
_ ded my father (not attending to my uncle Toby, 
« The ſon ought to pay her reſpect,“ as you may 
read, Yorick, at large in the firſt book of the In- 
ſtitutes of Juſtinian, at the eleventh title and the 
tenth ſection.— I can read it as well, replied 15. 
riet, in the Catechiſm, 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


- 


JM can repeat every word of it by heart, 
quoth my uncle Toby Pugh! ſaid my father, 
not caring to be interrupted with Trim's faying 
his Catechiſm. He can, upon my honour, re- 
plied my uncle Toby. — Aſk him, Mr. Yorick, any 
queſtion you pleaſe. — 

— The fifth Commandment, Trim, ſaid 
Vorick, ſpeaking mildly, and with a gentle nod, 
33 to a modeſt Catechumen. The corporal 
ſtood ſilent.— Vou don't aſk him right, ſaid my 
uncle Teby, raiſing his voice, and giving it rapid- 
ly like the word of command ;— The fifth— 
cried my uncle Toby muſt begin with the firſt, 
an' pleaſe your honour, ſaid the corporal. — 

—Yorick could not forbear ſmiling. Your 
reverence does not confider, ſaid the corporal, 
ſhouldering his ſtick like a muſket, and marching 
into the middle of the room, to illuſtrate his po- 
fition,—that *tis exactly the ſame thing as doing 
one's exerciſe in the field. — 5 
Join your right hand to your firelock,”” cried 
the corporal, giving the word of command, and 
performing the motion. 

% Poſe your fireloct,“ cried the corporal, do- 
ing the duty ſtill of both adjutant and private 
man. — 

% Reſt your firelock;“ one motion, an' pleaſe 
Jour reverence, you ſee, leads into another, 

f his honour will begin but with the f. 

TE r1R+T—cried my uncle Toby, ſetting his 


hand upon his ſide * „„ „ „ 
„% . 
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Tur 8£conD—cried my uncle Toby, waving 
his tobacco-pipe, as he would have done his 
ſword at the head of a regimerit.— I he corporal 
went through his manuel with exactneſs; and 
having honoured his father and mother, made a 
low bow and fell back to the ſide of the room, 
Every thing in this world, ſaid my father, is 
big with jeſt, —and has wit in it, and inſtruction 
too, —if we can but find it out. 
ere is the /caffeld work of INSTRUCTION, 
its true point of folly without the BUILDING be- 
hind it. 5 | 

—Here is the glaſs for pedagogues, precep- 


tors, tutors, governors, gerund-grinders, and 


bear- leaders to view themſelves in, in their true 
dimenſions. | 
Ohl there is a huſk and ſhell, Yorich, which 
grows up with learning, which their unſkilful- 
nefs knows not how to fling away! | 
—SCIENCEs MAY BE LEARNED BY ROTE, 
BUT WISDOM NOT. x 
Yorick thought my father inſpired. —1 will en- 
ter into obligations chis moment, ſaid my father, 
to lay out all my aunt Dinab's legacy, in cha- 
ritable uſes (of which by the bye, my father 
had no high opinion) if the corporal has any one 
determinate idea annexed to any one word he has 
repeated, —Prithee, Trim, quoth my father, 
turning round to him, — What do'ſt thou mean, 
by honouring thy father and mother?“ 3 
Allowing them, an' pleaſe your honour, three 
halfpence a day out of my pay, when they grow 
old. And didſt thou do that, Trim? laid 120. 
rict.— He did, indeed, replied my uncle 7 oby.— 
Then, Trim, ſaid Yorich, ſpringing out of his 
chair, and taking the corporal by the hand, thou 
+ i art 
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art the beſt commentator upon that part of the 
Decalogue ; and I honour thee more for it, cor- 
poral Trim, than if thou hadſt had a hand in 
the Talmud itſelf. 


CHAP, XXXIII. 


Bleſſed health | cried my father, making 
an exclamation, as he turned over the 
leaves to the next chapter, — thou art above all 
gold and treaſure ; 'tis thou who enlargeſt the 
ſoul, —and openeſt all its powers to receive in- 
ſtruction and toreliſh virtue. He that has thee has 
little more to wiſh for and he that is ſo wretched 
as to want thee, wants every thing with thee. --- 

J have concentrated all that can be ſaid upon 
mis important neac, faid my ratner, in a very 
little room, therefore we'll read the chapter quite 
thro”, 

My father read as follows : 

„The whole ſecret of health depending up- 
on the due contention for maſtery betwixt the 
radical heat and the radical moiſture.” —You 
have proved that matter of fact, I ſuppole, above, 
faid Yorick, Sufficiently, replied my father, 

In ſaying this, my father ſhut the book. 
not as if he reſolved to read no more of it, for he 
kept his forefinger in the chapter :—nor pettiſh- 
ly, for he ſhut the book ſlowly ; his thumb 
reſting, when he had done it, upon the uppers. 
fide of the cover, as his three fingers ſupported 
the lower fide of it, without the leaſt compreſ- 
live violence, — 

I have demonſtrated the truth of that point, 
H 3 quoth 
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quoth my father, nodding to Yorick, moſt ſuffi- 
ciently in the preceding chapter. 
Now could the man in the moon be told, that 

a man in the earth had wrote a chapter, ſuffici- 
ently demonſtrating, That the ſecret of all health 
depended upon the due contention. for maſtery 
betwixt the radical heat and radical moiſture, — 
and that he had managed the point fo well, that 
there was not one ſingle word wet or dry upon 
radical heat or radical moiſture, throughout the 
whole chapter,—or a ſingle ſyllable in it, pro or 
ton, directly or indirectly, upon the contention 
betwixt theſe two powers in any part of the ani- 
mal œconomy.— | 

„O thou eternal maker of all beings !'—he 
would cry, ſtriking his breaſt with his right hand, 
(in caſe he had one) Thou whoſe power and 
« poodneſs can enlarge the faculties of thy crea- 
te tures to this infinite degree of excellence and 
. perfetion, —— What have we MooNniTEs 
„ done!“ 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


ITH two firokes, the one at Hippo- 
crates, the other at Lord Verulam, did 
my father atchieve it. 
The ſtroke at the prince of phyſicians, with 
which he began, was no more than a ſhort in- 
ſult upon his ſorrowful complaint of the Ars lon- 
4a, and Vita brevis. — Life ſhort, © cried 
my father, — and the art of healing tedious ! And 
who are we to thank for both, the one and the 
other, but the ignorance of quacks themſelves, 
—and the ſtage loads of chymical noſtrums, and 
peripatetic lumber, with which, in all ages, — 
aye 


ey 


ae 
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have firſt flatter'd the world, and at laſt deceived 


ik, 
— 00 my lord Verulam | cried my father, 
turning from Hippocrates, and making his ſe- 
cond ſtroke at him, as the principal of noſtrum- 
mongers, and the fitteſt to be made an example 
of to the reſt, —W hat ſhall I fay to thee, my 
great lord Verulam? What ſhall I fay to thy 
internal ſpirit, - thy opium, —thy faltpetre,— 
thy greaſy unctions--thy daily purges, thy 
nightly gliſters, and ſuccedaneums ? | 
---My father was never at a loſs what to ſay ta 
any man upon any ſubject; and had the leaſt 


- occaſion for the exordium of any man breathing: 


how he dealt with his lordſhip's opinion,---you 
ſhall ſee ;---but when---I know not :---we muſt 
firſt ſee-what his lordſhip's opinion was. 


CHAP. xxxv. 


0 HE two great cauſes, which conſpire 
6c with each other to ſhorten life, ſays 
4 lord Verulam, are firſt— | 

The internal ſpirit, which, like a gentle 
flame, waſtes the body down to death 
« And ſecondly, the external air, that parches 
« the body up to aſhes : — which two ene- 
“ mies attacking us on both fides of our bodies 
« together, at length deſtroy our organs, and 
“render them unfit to carry on the functions 
« of life.” | 

This being the ſtate of the caſe ; the road to 
longevity was plain; nothing more being re- 
quired, ſays his lordſhip, but to repair the waſte 


committed by the internal ſpirit, by making the 


4 ſubſtance 


| 
| 
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ſubſtance of it more thick and denle, by a regu. 
lar courſe of opiates on one fide, and by retri- 
gerating the heat of it on the other, by three 
grains and a half of ſaltpetre every morning be- 
fore you get up.--- | 

Sul this frame of ours was left expoſed to 
the inimical aſſaults of the air without ;---biut 
this was fenced off apain by a courſe of greaſy 
unctions, which fo fully ſaturated the pores of 
the ſkin, that no ſpicula could enter ;---nor 


could any one get out.--- This put a ſtop to all 


perſpiration, ſenſible and inſenſible, which be- 


ing the cauſe of ſo many ſcurvy diſtempers---a 


courſe of gliſters was requiſite to carry off re- 
dundant humours,-----and render the ſyſtem 
compleat. B 8 

What my father had to ſay to my lord of Ve- 
rulam's opiates, his ſaltpetre, and greaſy unc- 
tions and glifters, you ſhall read, --- but not to- 
day - or to-morrow : time preſſes upon me, --- 
my reader is impatient I muſt get forwards, 
You ſhall read the chapter at your leiſure, 
(if you chooſe it) as ſoon as ever the Triſtra- 
fædia is publiſhed.--- 

Sufficeth it at preſent, to ſay, my father le- 
velled the hypotheſis with the ground, and in 
doing that, the learned know, he built up and 
eſtabliſhed his own, --- 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


HE whole ſecret of health, ſaid my father, 
beginning the. ſentence again, depending 
evidently upon the due contention betwixt the 
radical heat and radical moiſture within us; 
, - the 


„ „ os O3©©=«s, we 
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——the leaſt imaginable ſkill had been ſufficient 
to have maintained it, had not the ſchoolmen 
confounded the taſk, merely (as Jan Helmont, 
the famous chymilt, has proved) by all along 
miſtaking the radical moiſture for the tallow and 
fat of animal bodies. | | 

Now the radical moiſture is not the tallow or 
fat of animals, but an oily and baliamous ſub- 
ſtance ; for the fat and tallow, as alſo the phlegm 
or watery parts are cold ; whereas the oily and 
balſamous parts are of a lively heat and fpirit, 
which accounts for the obſervation of Ari/totle, 
« Quod omne animal paſt coitum eft triſte.“ 

Now it 1s certain, that the radical heat lives 
in the radical moiſture, but whether vice verſd, 
is a doubt: however, when the one decays, the 
other decays allo : and then is produced, either 
zn unnatural heat, which cauſes an unnatural 
dryneſs- or an unnatural moiſture, which 
cauſes drophes, So that if a child, as he 
grows up, can be but taught to avoid running 
into fire or water, as either of them threaten his 
deltruction,—'twill be all that is necd{ul to be 
done upon that head, —- N 


CHAP. XXXVII. 
3 deſeription of the ſiege of Jericho itſelf, 


could not have engaged the attention of 
my uncle /oby more powerfully than the laſt 
chapter ;—his eyes were fixed upon my father, 
throughout it; ne never mentioned radical 
heat and radical moiſture, but my uncle Toby 
took his pipe out of his mouth, and ſhook his 
head; and as ſoon as the chapter was finiſhed, 


H 5 he 


| 
| 
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he beckoned to the corporal to come cloſe to his 
chair, to aſk him the following queſtion, — 
* * 


d. — —* * 
2 * * * x 
It was at the ſiege of Limerick, an' pleaſe your 
honour, replied the corporal, making a bow. 

The poor fellow and I, quoth my uncle 75. 
by, addrefling himſelf to my father, were ſcarce 
able to crawl out of our tents, at the time the 
fiege of Limerick was raiſed, upon the very ac- 
count you mention. —-cNow what can 
have got into that precious noddle of thine, my 
dear brother Toby? cried my father, mentally.— 
By heaven ! continued he, communing ſtill with 


| himſelf, it would puzzle an OZdipus to bring it 


in point, . 
I believe, an' pleaſe your honour, quoth the 
corporal, that if it had not been for the quanti- 


ty of brandy we ſet fire to every night, and the 
* Claret and cinnamon with which I plyed your 


honour off ;—and the geneva, Trim, added my 
uncle Toby, which did us more good than all— 
[ verily believe, continued the corporal, we had 
both, an' pleaſe your honour, left our lives in 
the trenches, and been buried in them too, — 
The nobieſt grave, corporal! cried my uncle 
Toby, his eyes ſparkling as he ſpoke, that a 
ſoldier could wiſh to lie down in.— But a pitiful 
death for him! an' pleaſe your honour, replied 
the corporal. 

All this was as much Arabic to my father, as 


the rites of the Colchi and Troglodites had been 


before to my uncle Joby; my father could not 
determine whether he was to frown or ſmile.— 
My uncle Toby, turning to Yori, reſumed 
the caſe at Limerick, more intelligibly * M 
a 
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had begun it, —and ſo ſettled the point for my 
father at once. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 


T was undoubtedly, ſaid my uncle Toby, a 

great happineſs for myſelf and the corporal, 
that we had all along a burning fever, attended 
with a moſt raging thirſt, during the whole five 
and twenty days the flux was upon us in the 
camp; otherwiſe what my brother calls the radi- 
cal- moiſture, muſt, as I conceive it, inevitably 
have got the better, My father drew in his lungs 
topful of air, and looking up, blew it forth 
again, as flowly as he poſſibly could, — 

— It was heaven's mercy to us, conti- 
nued my uncle Toby, which put it into the cor- 
poral's head, to maintain that due contention 
between the radical heat and the radical moiſture, 


by reinforcing the fever, as he did all along, 


with hot wine and ſpices; whereby the corporal 
kept up (as it were) a continual firing, ſo that the 
radical heat ſtood its ground from the beginningto 
the end, and was a fair match for the moiſture, 
terrible as it was. Upon my honour, added my 
uncle Toby, you might have heard the conten- 
tion within our bodies, brother Shandy, twenty 
toiſes, —If there was no firing, ſaid Yorict, 
Well—faid my father, with a full aſpiration, 
and pauſing a while after the word—Was I a 
judge, and the laws of the country which made 
me one permitted it, I would condemn ſome of 
the worſt malefactors, provided they had had 
their clergy —— Yorick foreſeeing 
the ſentence was likely to end with no ſort of 
mercy, laid his hand upon my father's breaſt, 
and begged he would reſpite it for a few minutes, 
ull he aſked the corporal a queſtion. 


— 


Prithee,. 
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Prithee, Trim, (aid Yorick, without ſtaying for 

my father's leave, tell us honeſtly---what is 
thy opinion concerning this ſelf-ſame radical 
heat and radical moiſture ? 

With humble ſubmiſſion to his honour's bet. 
ter judgment, quoth the corporal, making a 
bow to my uncle 7 oby--- Speak thy opinion free- 
ly, corporal, faid my uncle Te- The poor 
fellow is my ſervant,- not my flave,---added 
my uncle Toby, turning to my father. 

The corporal put his hat under his left arm, 

and with his ſtick hanging upon the wrilt of it, 
dy a black thong ſplit into a taſſel about the 
knot, he marched up to the ground where he 
had performed his catechiſm ; then touching his 
under jaw with the thumb and fingers of his 
right hand before he opened his mouth,—he de- 
livered his notion thus. 


CAP: XXXIX. 


UST as the corporal was hvmmihg, to be- 

gin—in waddled Dr. Slop. —Tis not two— 

pence matter—the corporal hall go on in the 
next chapter, let who will come in — 

Well, my good doctor, cried my father, 
ſportively, for the tranſitions of his paſſions were 
unaccountably ſudden, and what has this 
whelp of mine to ſay to the matter? — 

Had my father been afking after the amputa- 
tion of the tail of a puppy-dog—he could not 
have done it in a more careleſs air: the ſyſtem 
which Dr. Slap had laid down, to treat the ac- 
cident by, no way allowed of ſuch a mode of 
enquiry. He fat down, 

Pray, 


> TY S9 I * 
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Pray, Sir, quoth my uncle 7%%, in a man- 
ner which could not go unanſwered, in what 
condition is the boy ?—"Twill end in a phimofrs, 
replied Dr. Slop. | 

| am no wiſer than TI was, quoth my uncle 
Tiby,-—returning his pipe into his mouth, —— 
Then let the corporal go on, faid my father, 
with his medical lecture.-——— The corporal 


made a bow to his old friend, Dr. Slop, and 
then delivered his opinion concerning radical 


heat and radical moiſture, in the following 
words, | | 


HE city of Limerick, the ſiege of which 

was begun under his majeſty king William 
himſelf, the year after 1 went into the army— 
lies, an' pleaſe your honours, in the middle of 
a deviliſh wet, ſwampy country. "Tis quite 
ſurrounded, ſaid my uncle Toby, with the Shan- 
non, and is, by its ſituation, one of the ſtrongeſt 
fortified places in Ireland. 

[ think this is a new faſhion, quoth Dr. Sp, 
of beginning a medical lecture. — Tis all 
true, anſwered Trim. Then I wiſh the faculty 
would follow the cut of it, ſaid Yerict, — Tis all 
cut through, an' pleaſe your reverence, ſaid the 
corporal, with drains and bogs; and beſides, 
there was ſuch a quantity of rain fell during the 
ſiege, the whole country was like a puddle, —— 
'twas that, and nothing elſe, which brought on 
the flux, and which had like to have killed both 
his honour and myfelf; now there was no ſuch 
thing after the firſt ten days, continued the cor- 


poral, 
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poral, for a ſoldier to lie dry in his tent, without 
cutting a ditch round it, 'to draw off the water ; 
nor was that enough, for thoſe who could af- 
ford ir, as his honour could, without ſetting fire 
every night to a pewter diſh full of brandy, 
which took off the damp of the air, and made 
the inſide of the tent as warm as a ſtove.— 
And what concluſion doſt thou draw, Corpo- 
ral Trim, cried my father, from all theſe premi- 
les ? | 
. I infer, an' pleaſe your worſhip, replied Trim, 
that the radical moiſture is nothing in the world 
but ditch-water——-and that the radical heat of 
thoſe who can go to the expence of it, is burnt 
brandy—the radical heat and moiſture of a pri- 
vate man, an' pleaſe your honours, is nothing 
but ditch-water—and a dram of geneva—and 
give us but enough of it, with a pipe of tobac- 
co, to give us ſpirits, and drive away the va- 
pours—we know not what it is to fear death. 

I am at a loſs, Captain Shandy, quoth Doctor 
Slop, to determine in which branch of learning 
_ your ſervant ſhines moſt, whether in phyſiolo- 
gy, or divinity. Slop had not forgot Trim's 
comment upon the ſermon, 

It is but an hour ago, replied Yorich, ſince 
the corporal was examined in the latter, and 
paſſed muſter with great honour. — 

The radical heat and moiſture, quoth Dr. 
Slop, turning to my father, you muſt know, is 
the baſis and foundation of our being, —as the 
root of a tree is the ſource and principle of its 
vegetation, It is inherent in the ſeeds 
+ of all animals, and may be preſerved ſundry 
ways, but principally in my opinion by conſub- 
flaniials, impriments, and accludents= * 
| ow 
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Now this poor fellow, continued Dr. Slap, point- 
ing to the corporal, has had the misfortune to 
have heard ſome ſuperficial empiric diſcourſe 
upon this nice point. — That he has,-— 
ſaid my father. Very likely, ſaid my un- 
cle, ——I'm ſure of it, - quoth Toric. 


CHAP. XII. 


OC TOR Sp being called out to look at a 
cataplaſm he had ordered, it gave my fa- 
ther an opportunity of going on with another 
chapter in the Triſtra pedia—— Come ! chear 
up, my lads; I'll ſhew you land——for when 
we have tugged through that chapter, the book 


ſhall not be opened again this twelve-month,— 
Huzza | 


CHAP. XLII. 


—— — — 


IVE years with a bib under his 
| chin ; 

Four years in travelling from Chriſt-croſs-row 
to Malach: ; | | 

A year and a half in learning to write his own 
name; IB 

Seven long years and more ur- ing it, at 
Greek and Latin; 

Four years at his probations and his negations 
——— the fine ſtatue ſtill lying in the middle of 
the marble block, and nothing done, but his 
tools ſharpened to hew it out —— Tis a pi- 
teous delay !—— Was not the great Julius Scali- 

ger 
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ger within an ace of never getting his tools ſhar- 
pened at all ? —PForty-four years old was 
he before he could manage his Greek ;——and 
Peter Damianus, lord bilhop of ia, as all the 
world knows, could not ſo much as read, when 
he was of man's eftate. ————And Baldus 
himſelf, as eminent as he turned out after, en- 
tered upon the law fo late in lite, that every bo- 
dy imagined he intended to be an advocate in the 
other world: no wonder, when Eudamidas, the 
ſon of Archidamas, heard Xenocrates at leventy- 
five diſputing about toi dom, that he aſked grave- 
ly, ——— be old man be yet diſjuting and en- 
guiring concerning wiſdom, —— what time will he 
have to make uſe of it? : 

Yorick liſtened io my father with great atten- 
tion; there was a ſeaſoning of wildom unac. 
countably mixed up with his ſtrangeſt whims, 
and he had ſometimes ſuch illuminations in the 
darkeſt of his ecliples, as almoſt atoned tor 
them :—— be wary, Sir, when you imitate him, 

I am convinced, Yorich, continued my father, 
half reading, and half diſcourſing, that there is 
a North-weſt paſiage to the intelle dual world; 
and that the foul of man has ſhorter ways of 
going to work, in furniſhing itſelf with Know- 
ledge and inſtruction, than we generally take 
with 1it.—— —— But alack ! all fields have not 
a river or a ſpring running befide them ;——— 


every child, Jerich! has not a parent to point 


It Out. | 
——— The whole entirely depends, added 
my father, in a low voice, upon the auxiliary 
verbs, Mr. Yorick. 
Had Yorick trod upon Virgil's ſnake, he could 
not have looked more ſurpriſed. Jam ſur- 
priled 


err, c 
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priſed too, cried my father, obſerving it. 
and I reckon it as one of the greateſt calamities 
which ever befell the republick of letters, That 
thoſe who have been entruſted with the educa- 
tion of our children, and whoſe buſineſs it was 


to open their minds, and ſtock them early with 


ideas, in order to ſet the imagination looſe upon 
them, have made ſo little uſe of the auxiliary 
verbs in doing it, as they have done. — 
So that, except Raymond Lullius, and the elder 
Pelegrini, the laſt of which arrived to ſuch per- 
fection in the uſe of 'em, with his topics, that 
in-a few leſſons, he could teach a young gentle- 
man to diſcourſe with plauſibility upon any ſub- 
je, pro and con, and to ſay and write all that 
could be ſpoken or written concerning it, with- 
out blotting a word, to the admiration of all who 
beheld him, I ſhould be glad, ſaid Yo- 
rich, interrupring my father, t© be made to 
-: ao this matter, You ſhall, ſaid my 
ather, 

The higheſt ſtretch of improvement a ſingle 
word is capable of, is a high metaphor, for 
which, in my opinion, the idea is generally the 
worſe, and not the better ;——but be that as 
it may, —when the mind has done that with it 
there is an end, — the mind and the idea 


are at reſt, —until a ſecond idea enters ;—and fo 
5 2 


Now the uſe of the Auxiliaries is, at, once to 
ſet the ſoul a going by herſelf upon the materials 
as they are brought her; and by the verſability 
of this great engine, round which they are twiſt- 
ed, to open new tracks of enquiry, and make 
every idea engender millions. 
You excite my curioſity greatly, ſaid "__ 
or 
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For my own part, quoth my uncle Toby, I 


have given it up. The Danes, an' pleaſe 
your honour, quoth the corpora), who were on 
the left at the ſiege of Limerick, were all auxi- 
liaries. And very good ones, ſaid my un- 
cle Toby. But the auxiliaries, Trim, my 
brother is talking about, I conceive to be differ - 
ent things, — - | 
—— You do? ſaid my father, riſing up. 


CHAP, XLIII. 


Y father took a fingle turn acroſs the 
room, then ſat down and finiſhed the 
chapter. 0 f 
The verbs auxiliary we were concerned in here, 
continued my father, are, am; was; have; 
bad; do; did; make; made; ſuffer ; ſhall; 
| ſhould ; will; would; can; could; owe ; ought ; 
uſed; or is wont, And theſe varied with tenſes, 
. preſent, paſt, future, and conjugated with the 
verb ee. or with theſe queſtions added to 
them; I it? Was it ? Will it be? Wiull 
it be? May it be? Might it be? And thele a- 
gain put negatively, I it not? Was it not? 
Ought it no! ?——Or affirmatively,—— It is; 
It wa: ; It ought to be. Or chronologically— 
Has it been always? Lately? How long ago ?— 
Or hypothetically.— Fit was ? Vit was not? 
— What would follow ?—Ift the French ſhould 
beat the Engliſb? If the Sun go out of the 
Zodiac? 

Now, by the right uſe and application of 
theſe, continued my father, in which a child's 
memory ſhould be exerciſed, there is no — 
ider 
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idea can enter his brain how barren ſoever, but 


a magazine of conceptions and concluſions may 


de drawn forth from it. Did'ſ thou ever ſee 
a white bear ? cried my father, turning his head 
round to Trim, who ſtood at the back of his 
chair No, an' pleaſe your honour, re- 
plied the corporal. But thou could'ſt diſ- 
courſe about one, Trim, ſaid my father, in caſe 
of need? How is it poſſible, brother, 
quoth my uncle Toby, it the corporal never ſaw 
one? "Tis the fat I want; replied my fa- 
ther, —and the poſſibility of it, is as follows: 

A WHITE BEAR! Very well. Have J ever 
ſeen one? Might I ever have ſeen one? Am! 
ever to ſee one ? Qught Iever to have ſeen one ? 
Or can J ever ſee one? 

Would I had ſeen a white bear ? (for how 
can I imagine it?) 

If I ſhould ſee a white bear, what ſhould I 
5 2g I ſhould never ſee a white bear, what 

en 

If I never have, can, muſt or ſhall ſee a white 
bear alive; have I ever ſeen the ſkin of one? 
Did I ever ſee one painted ?—deſcribed ? Have I 
never dreamed of one? 

Did my father, mother, uncle, aunt, bro- 
thers or ſiſters, ever ſee a white bear? What 
would they give? How would they behave? 
How would the white bear have behaved? Is he 
Wild? Tame? Terrible ? Rough ? Smooth ? 

Is the white bear worth ſeeing ?— 

s there no fin in it? — 

Is it better than a BLACK ONE ? 


END of the Firrn VoLUME, 
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Dixero fi quid Ag jocoſius, hoc mihi juris 
Cum wenia d Hor, 


&i quis calumnietur levius efſe quam decet theolo- 
gum, aut mordacius quam deceat Chri ſti anu n 
non Ego, ſed Democritus dixit,— ERASuuös. 


di quis Clericus, aut Monachus, der ba foculatoria, ri- 


ſum moventia ſerat, anathema eſto. 
Second Council of CARTHAGE, 
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C H. AP. I. 


— E'LL not ſtop two moments, 

my dear Sir, — only, as we have 
got thro? theſe five volumes, (do, Sir, fit down 
upon a ſet——they are better than nothing) let 
us juſt look back upon the country we have paſ- 
ſed through. — 

— What a wilderneſs has it been! and 
what a mercy that we have not both of us been 
loſt, or devoured by wild beaſts in it. 

Did you think the world itſelf, Sir, had con- 
tained ſuch a number of Jack Aſes ?—How they 
view'd and review'd us as we paſſed over the rivu- 
let at the bottom of that little valley and 


when 
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when we climbed over that hill, and were juſt 


getting out of ſight 
ing did they all ſet up together 

———-Prithee, Shepherd ! who keeps all thoſe 
Jack Aﬀes? a5 58 

—— Heaven be their comforter—— What | 
are they never curried ? — Are they never tak. 
en in in winter ?—Bray—bray—bray. Bray on, 
—— the world is deeply your debior ;,— 
louder ſtill that's nothing; — in good 
ſooth, you are ill-uſed ; -— Was I a Jack Aſs, 
I ſolemnly declare, I would bray in G-ſol-re-ut 
from morning, even unto night, 


good God | what a bray- 


oy 


— 


CHA P. II. 


HEN my father had danced his white 
bear backwards and forwards through 
+ half a dozen pages, he cloſed the book for good 
and all, and in a kind of triumph rede- 
livered it into Trim's hand, with a nod to lay it 
upon the *ſcrutoire where he found it.— 
Triſtram, ſaid he, ſhall be made to conjugate 
every word in the dictionary, backwards and 
_ forwards the ſame way ;—-every word, 7o7ict, 
by this means, you fee, 1s converted into a the- 
ſis or an hypotheſis ;—every theſis and hypotheſis 
have an offspring of propoſitions ;——- and each 
propoſition has its own conſequences and 
_ conclulions ;—Q— ——every one of which leads 
the mind on again, into freſh tracts of en- 
quiries and doubtings.- -The foice c 
this engine, added my father, is incredible, in 
opening a child's head. — Tis enough, brother 
. Shandy, cried my uncle Toby, to burſt it into 1 
' thouſand ſplinters.— 


J prelume, 


, , eg: ... —•—⅜[ ..... 
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I preſume, ſaid Yorick, ſmiling, —it muſt be 
owing to this, — (for let logicians lay what they 
will, it is not to be accounted for ſufficiently 
from the bare uſe of the ten predicaments)—' 
That the famous Vincent Quirino, amongſt the 
many other aſtoniſhing feats of his childhood, of 
which the Cardinal Bembo has given the world 
ſo exact a ſtory, ſhould be able to paſte up in the 
public ſchools at Rome, ſo early as in the eighth 
ear of his age, no leſs than four thouſand, five 
his, and ſixty different theſes, upon the 
moſt abſtruſe points of the moſt abſtruſe theolo- 
gy; and to defend and maintain them in ſuch 
fort, as to cramp and dumfound his opponents. 
What is that, cried my father, to what is told 
us of Alphonſus Teſſatus, who, almoſt. in his 
nurſe's arms, learned all the ſciences and liberal 
arts without being taught any one of them? 
What ſhall we {ſay of the great Pfereſeius?— 
That's the very man, cried my uncle Toby, I 
once told you of, brother Shandy, who walked 
a matter of 'five hundred miles, reckoning from 
Paris to Scheveling, and from Scheveling back 
again, merely to fee Stevinus's flying chariot. — 
He was a very great man! added my uncle 79- 
by ; [meaning Stevinus) ——— He was ſo; bro- 
ther Toby, ſaid my father, (meaning Piereſtins ) 
—and had multiplied his ideas ſo faſt, and in- 
creaſed his knowledge to ſuch a prodigious ſtock, 
that, if we may give credit to an anecdote con- 
cerning him, which we cannot with-hold here, 
without ſhaking the authority of all anecdotes 
whatever-—at ſeven years of age, his father com- 
miited entirely to his care the education of his 
younger brother, a boy of five years old, —with 


the ſole management of all his concerns,-Was 
Vo I. II. I the 
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the father as wiſe as the ſon? quoth my uncle 
Toby :—I ſhould think not, ſaid Yorick : But 
what are theſe, continued my father—( breaking 
out in a kind of enthufiaſm)—what are thele, to 
thole prodigies of childhood in Grotius, Scioppius, 
Heinjius, Folitian, Paſcal, Jaſet h Scaliger, Fer. 
. dinand de Cordoue, and others—ſome of which 
lett off their /ub/tantial forms at nine years old, 
or ſooner, and went on reaſoning without them; 
—others went through their claſſics at feven ;— 
wrote tragedies at eight; — Ferdinand de Cordoue 
was fo wile at nine, twas thought the Devil was 
in him ;—and at Venice gave ſuch proofs of his 
knowledge and goodneſs, that the monks ima- 
gined he was Antichrift, or nothing— Others 
were maſters of fourteen languages at ten,— 
finiſhed the courſe of their rhetorick, poetry, lo- 
gick, and ethicks at eleven,--put forth their com- 
mentaries upon Servius and Martianus Capella at 
twelve,—and at thirteen received their degrees in 
philoſophy, laws, and divinity : —But you for- 
get the great Lipſus, quoth Yorick, who compol- 
ed a work the day he was born ;—they ſhould 
have wiped it up, laid my uncle Toby, and ſaid 


no more about it. 4 

Nous aurions quelque interet, ſays Baillet, de 
montrer qu'il n'a rien ridicule s'il Etoit veritable, au 
moins dans le ſens Eenigmat:que que Nicius Erythrau 
a tachede lui donner. Cet auteur dit que pour com- 
prevdre comme Lipſe, a pu compoſer un ouvrage je 
premier jour de ſa vie, il faut s'imaginer, que ce 
premier jour n'eſt pas celui de fa naiſſance charnelle, 
mais celui au quel il a commence d'uſer de la raiſon; 
il veut que c'eſt ete a lage de neuf ans; et il nous 
veut perſuader que ce fut en cet age, que Lipſe it 
un poeme,——Le tour eſt ingenieux, &c. &c. 
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CHAP. III. 


HEN the cataplaſm was ready, a ſcru- 

ple of decorum had unſeaſonably roſe 

in Suſannah's conſcience about holding the 

candle, whilſt $/zp tied it on; Slop had not treat- 

ed Suſannah's diſtemper with anodynes,—and ſo 
2 quarrel had enſued betwixt them. 

—— Oh! oh! faid 8%. caſting a glance of 
undue freedom in Sy/annab's face, as ſhe declin- 
ed the office; —then, I think } know you, 
madam ——— You know me, Sir! cried Su- 
ſaunah faſtidioufly, and with a toſs of her head, 
levelled evidently, nut at his profeſſion, but at 
the doctor himlelf, - you know me | cried 
Suſannah again. — Dr. Slap clapped his finger and 
his thumb inſtantly upon his noſtrils ;—Sv/an- 
nah's ſpleen was ready to burſt at it ; »Jis 
falſe, ſaid Su/arnah,—Come, come, Mrs. Mo- 
deſty, ſaid dp, not a little elated with the ſuc- 
ceſs of his laſt thruſt, if you won't hold 
the candle and look — you may hold it and ſhut 


your eyes :— That's one of your popith thitts, 


cried Suſannah : - Tis better, ſaid Sp, with a 
nod, than no ſhift at all, young woman ; 
1 defy you, Sir, cried Suſannab, pulling he- 
thift ſleeve below her elbow. 


It was almoſt impoſſible for two perſons to afliſt 


each other in a ſurgical caſe with a more ſplene- 
tic cordiality. 

Slap ſnatched up thecataplaſm, Suſannah ſnatch- 
ed up the candle; ——- A hitle this wav, ſaid 
Sap; Suſaunab looking one way, and rowing 
another, inſtantly ſet fire to Slop's wig, which 
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being ſomewhat buſhy and unQuous withal, was 
burnt out before it was well kindled—Ycu im- 
pudent whore! cried Sp, - (for what is paſſi. 
on but a wild beaſt) you impudent whore, cri- 
ed Jop, getting upright, with the cataplaſm in 
his hand z— l never was the deſtruction of any 
body's noſe, ſaid Su/annah,—which is more than 
you can fay:—lIs it? cried Slap, throwing 
the cataplaſm in her face; —Yes, it is, cried &. 
ſannab, returning the compliment with what 
was left in the pan,— — 


CHAP. IV. 


OCTOR Slap and Suſannab filed croſs- 

bills againſt each other in the parlour; 

which done, as the cataplaſm had failed, they 

retired into the kitchen to prepare a fomentation 

for me; and whilſt that was doing, my father 
determined the point as you will read. 


» 


. 


OU ſee tis high time, ſaid my father, ad- 

dreſſing himſelf equally to my uncle 75. 
by and Yorick, to take this young creature out of 
| thele women's hands, and put him into thoſe of 
a private governor. Marcus Antoninus provided 
fourteen governors all at once to ſuperintend his 
ſon Commodus's education, — and in fix weeks he 
caſhiered five of them; I know very well, con- 
tinued my father, that Commodus's mother was 
in love with a gladiator at the time of her con- 
ception, which accounts for a great many of 
Commuadus's 


aw oK VA. mt. — * EE os 


Commodus's cruelties when he became emperor ; 
but ſtil] I am of opinion, that thoſe five 
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whom Antoninus diſmiſſed, did Commodus's tem- 
per, in that ſhort time, more hurt than the other 
nine were able to rectify all their lives long, 

Now as I conſider the perſon who is to be 
about my ſon, as the mirror in which he is to 
view himſelf from morning to night, and by 
which he is to adjuſt his looks, his carriage, and 
perhaps the inmoſt ſentiments of his heart ;— 
I would have one, Yorich, if poſſible, poliſhed 
at all points, fit for my child to look into p 
This is very good ſenſe, quoth my uncle Toby 
to himſelf, 

— There is, continued my father, a certain 
mien and motion of the body and all its parts, 
both in acting and ſpeaking, which argues a 
man well within; — and I am not all ſurprized 


that Gregory of Nazianzum, upon obſerving the 
haſty and untoward geſtures of Julian, ſhould ' 


foretell he would one day become an apoſtate ; 
—or that St. Ambro/e ſhould turn his Amanuenſis 
out of doors, becauſe of an indecent motion of 
his head, which went backwards and forwards 


like a flail ,— or that Demecritus ſhould * 


conceive Protagoras to be a ſcholar, from ſeeing 
him bind up a faggot, and thruſting, as he did 
it, the ſmall twigs inwards, — There are a thou- 
ſand unnoticed openings, continued my father, 
which let a penetrating eye at orte into a man's 


ſoul ; and 1 maintain it, added he, that a man 


of ſenſe does not lay down his hat in coming in- 
to a room, or take it up in going out of it, 
but ſomething eſcapes, which diſcovers him. 

It is for theſe reaſons, continued my father, 


that the governor I make choice of ſhall nei- 
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* ther * liſp, or ſquint, or wink, or talk loud, or 
look fierce, or fooliſh ;—or bite his lips, or grind 
his teeth, or ſpeak through his noſe, or pick it, 
or blow it with his fingers. 

He (hall neither walk faſt, —or ſlow, or fold 
his arms,—for that is lazineſs ;—or h.ng them 
down,—for that is folly ; or hide them in his 
pocket, for that is nonſenſe. — 

He thall neither ſtrike, or pinch, or tickle, — 
or bite, or cut his nails, or hawk, or ſpit, or ſnift, 
or drum with his feet or fingers in company ;— 
nor (according to Eraſmus) ſhall he ſpeak to any 
one in making water, — nor ſhall he point to 
carrion or excrement.—Now this is all nonſenſe 
again, quoth my uncle Toby to him elt. 

[ will have him, continued my father, cheer- 
ful, face e, jovial; at the ſame time prudent, 
attentive to buſineſs, vigilant, acute, argute, in- 
vente, quick in reſolving doubts and ſpecula- 
tive queſtions ; he ſhall be wiſe and judicious, 
and learned :—And why not humble and mo- 
derate, and gentle tempered, and good! faid 
Forick :—And why not, cried my uncle Toby, 
free, and generous, and boumiful and brave? 
—He ſhall, my dear Toby, replied my father, 
getting up and ſhaking him by his hand. 
Then, brother Shandy, anſwered my uncle To- 
by, railing himſelf off the chair, and Jaying 
down his pipe to take hold of my father's o:her 
hand, —I humbly beg I may recommend poor 
Le Fever's ſon to you ;—a tear of joy of the 
firſt water ſparkled in my uncle Toby's eye, — 
and another, the fellow to it, in the corporal's, 
as the propoſition was made ;—you will ſee why 
when you read Le Fever's ſtory :—fool that J 
was! nor can I recollect, (nor perhaps you) 

without 
* Vid. Pellegrina. 
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without turning back to the place, what it was 
that hindered me from letting the corporal tell 
it in his own words; but the occaſion is loſt, 
—[ muſt tell it now in my own. 


C HAP. VL 
The Story of LE Fever, 


T was ſome time in the ſummer of that year 
in which Dendermond was taken by the al- 
hes, — which was about ſeven years before 
father came into the country, and about as ma- 
ny, after the time, that my uncle Toby and 
Trim had privately decamped from my father's 
houſe in town, in order to lay ſome of the fineſt 
ſieges to ſome of the fineſt fortified cities in Eu- 
rope - when my uncle Toby was one evening get- 
ting his ſupper, with Trim ſitting behind him at a 
ſmall ſideboard, l ſay ſitting for in eonſidera- 
tion of the corporal's lame knee (which ſome- 
times gave him exquiſite pain) When my uncle 
Toby dined or ſupped alone, he would never ſuf- 
fer the corporal to ſtand ; ,and the poor fellow's 
veneration for his maſter was ſuch; that, with a 
proper artillery, my uncle Toby could have taken 
Dendermond itſelf, with leſs trouble than he was 
able to gain this point over him; for many a 
time when my uncle Toby ſuppoſed the corporal's 


leg was at reſt, he would look back, and detect 


him ſtanding behind him with the moſt dunful . 
reſpect : this bred more little ſquabbles betwixt 
them, than all. other cauſes for five and twenty: 
years together — But this is neither here nor 

| ö 2 there- 
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there—why do I mention it ?—Aſk my pen,— 
it governs me,——l govern not it. 

He was one evening fitting thus at his ſupper, 
when the landlord of a little inn in the village 
came into the pariour with an empty phial in his 
hand, to beg a glaſs or two of ſack; *Tis for a 
poor gentleman, — I think, of the army, ſaid the 
landlord, who has been taken ill at my houſe four 
days ago, and has never held up his head ſince, 
or had a deſire to taſte any thing, till juſt now, 
that he has a fancy for a glaſs of ſack and a thin 
toaſt think, ſays he, taking his hand from 
his forehead, it would comfort me. —— 

If I could neither beg, borrow, or buy ſuch 
a thing, added the landlord, —I would al- 
moſt ſteal it for the poor gentleman; he is ſo ill. 
hope in God he will ſtill mend, continu- 
ed he,—we are all of us concerned for him. 

T hou art a good natured foul, I will anſwer 
for thee, cried my uncle Toby; and thou ſhalt 
drink the poor gentleman's health in a glaſs of 
ſack thyſelf, and take a couple; of bottles 
with my ſervice, and tell him he is heartily wel- 
come to them, and to a dozen more if they will 
do him good. 

Though I am perſuaded, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
as the landlord ſhut the door, he is a very com- 
paſſionate fellow 
entertaining a high opinion of his gueſt too; 
there muſt be ſomething more than common in 
him, that in ſo ſhort a time ſhould win ſo.much 
upon the affections of his hoſt ; And of his whole 
family, added the corporal, for they are all con- 
cerned for him, Step after him, ſaid my 
uncle Toby,—do, Trim,—and aſk if he knows 
his name, 


—1 


Trim, —yet I cannot help 
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I have quite forgot it, truly, ſaid the land- 


lord, coming back into the parlour, with the 
corporal, but I can aſk his ſon again: 
Has he a fon with him then? ſaid my uncle To- 
by.-A boy, replied the landlord, of about ele- 
ven or twelve years of age; but the poor 
creature has taſted almoſt as little as his father; 
he does nothing but mourn and lament for him 
night and day: He has not ſtirred from the bed- 


ſide theſe two days. 


My uncle Toby laid FER his knife and fork, 


and throſ his plate from before him, as the land- 


lord gave him the account; and Trim, without 
being ordered, took away without ſaying one 
word, and in a few minutes after brought him 
his pipe and tobacco. 

Stay in the room a little, ſaid my un- 


cle Toby. 

Trim !/——ſaid my uncle Toby, after he light- 
ed his pipe, and ſmoaked about a dozen whiffs. 
Trim came in front of his maſter and 
made his bow ; my uncle Toby ſmoaked on, 
and faid no more, Corporal! ſaid my uncle 
Toby——the corporal made his bow. — My un- 
cle 7oby proceeded no farther, but finiſhed his 
pipe. 

Trim! ſaid my uncle Toby, I have a project 
in my head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping 
myſelf up warm in my roquelaure, and paying 
a viſit to this poor gentleman. Your ho- 
nour's roquelaure, replied the corporal, has not 
once been had on, fince the night before your 
honour received your wound, when we mounted 
guard in the trenches before the gate of St. Ni- 
chalas ; and beſides it is ſo cold and rainy 
a night, that what with the roquelaure, and what 


13 With 
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with the weather, *twill be enough to give your 
honour your death, and bring on your honour's 
torment in your groin. I fear ſo; replied my 
uncle Toy, but I am not at reſt in my mind, 
Trim, fiace the account the landlord has given 
me.—l wiſh I had not known ſo much of this 
affair, added my uncle Toby, ——or that 1 
had known more of it: How ſhall we manage 
it? Leave it, an' pleaſe your honour, to me, 
quoth the corporal ;—Þ II take my hat and ſtick, 
and go tothe houſe and reconnoitre, and act ac- 
cordingly ; and | will bring your honour a full 
account in an hour. — Thou ſhalt go, Trim, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, and here's a ſhilling for thee to 
drink with his ſervant.—1 ſhall get it all out of 
him, ſaid the corporal, ſhutting the door, 

My uncle Toby filled his ſecond pipe; and had 
it not been, that he now and than wandered from 
the point, with confidering whether it was not 
full as well to have the curtain of the tenatle a 
ſtraight line, as a crooked one, — he might be 
ſaid to have thought of nothing elſe but poor 
Le Fever and his boy the whole time he ſmoak- 
ed it. 


C HAP. VII. 
The Story of LE FeveR continued. 


T was not till my uncle Toby had knocked 
I the aſhes out of his third pipe, that corpo- 
ral Trim, returned from the inn, and gave him 
the following account. 

I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, of being 
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able to bring back your honour any kind of in- 
telligence concerning the ꝓoor ſick lieutenant 
Is he in the army then ? -ſaid my uncle Taby— 
He is: ſaid the corporal—And in what regis» 
ment? ſaid my uncle Toby —l'lLtell your ho- 
nour, replied the corporal, every- thing . ſtrait 
forwards, as I learnt it.— Then, Trim, I'll fill 
another pipe, ſaid my uncle Toby, and nat in- 
terrupt thee till thou haſt done; fo fit down. at 
thy eaſe, Trim, in the window feat, and begin 


bow, which generally ſpoke as plain as a bow 
having done that, he ſat down, as he was order- 
again in pretty near the ſame words. 

able to bring back any intelligence to your honour, 


aſked where his ſervant was, from whom 1 made 
myſelf ſure of knowing every thing which was 


proper to be aſked, — That's a right diſtinQion,. 
Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby I was anſwered, an' 
pleaſe your honour, that he had no ſervant with. 


3 . 


thy ſtory again. The corporal made his old 
could ſpeak it—Your honour is good : —— And. 
ed, and began the ſtory to my uncle Toby over 

| deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, of being 


about the lieutenant and his ſon: for when I 


him ;—that he had come to the inn with hired | 


horſes, which, upon finding himſelf unable to, 
proceed, (to join, I ſuppoſe, the regiment) he 


had diſmiſſed the morning after he came. —lt 1, 


get better, my dear, ſaid he, as he gave his purſe, 
to his ſon to pay the man, —we can hire horſes 
Bur, alas! the poor gentleman, 


ed from hence. 
will never get from hence, ſaid the landlady to 


long; —and when he dies, the youth, his fon, 
will certainly die with him; for he is broken 
learted already. 

I was 


me, ——for I heard the death watch all night . 
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I was hearing this account, continued the cor. 
poral, when the youth came into the kitchen, 
to order the thin toaſt the landlord ſpoke of; — 
but I will do it for my father myſelf, ſaid the 
youth. Pray let me fave you the trouble, young 
gentleman, ſaid I, taking up a fork for the pur. 
poſe, and offering him my chair to ſit down upon 
by the fire, - whilſt 1 did it. [ believe, Sir, 
ſaid he, very modeſtly, I can pleaſe him beſt my- 
ſelf.—— I am ſure, ſaid I, his honour will not 
like the toaſt the worſe for being toaſted by an old 
foldier—The youth took hold of my hand, and 
inſtantly burſt into tears. —Poor youth! ſaid my 
uncle 7oby,—he has been bred up from an in. 
fant in the army, and the name of a ſoldier, 
Trim, ſounded in his ears like the name of a 
friend; — I with I had him here. 

I never in the longeſt march, ſaid the cor- 
poral, had fo great a mind to my dinner, as! 
had to cry with him for company: What could 
be the matter with me, an' pleaſe your honour ? 
Nothing in the world, Trim, ſaid my uncle To- 
by, blowing his noſe, but that thou art a good 
natured fellow, F 

When I gave him the toaſt, continued the 
corporal, I thought it was proper to tell him! 
was captain Shandy's ſervant, and that your ho- 
nour (though a ſtranger) was extremely concern- 
ed for his father ;—and that if there was any 
thing in your houſe or cellar—— (And thou 
might'ſt have added my purſe too, {aid my uncle 
Toby) he was heartily welcome to it: He made 
a very low bow, (Which was meant to your ho— 
nour) but no anſwer, — for his heart was full 
ſo he went up ſtairs with the toaſt :—I warrant 
you, my dear, ſaid I, as I opened the kitchen 


deor, your father will be well again, —Mr. 27 
rick's 
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rick's curate was ſmoaking a pipe by the kitchen 
fire, but ſaid not a word, good or bad to com- 
fort the youth.— I thought it wrong; added the 
corporal —I think ſo too, ſaid my uncle Toy. 
When the lieutenant had taken his glaſs of 
ſack and toaſt, he felt himſelf a little revived, 
and ſent down into the kitchen, to let me know 
that in about ten minutes he ſhould be glad if 


I would ſtep up ſtairs. —I believe, faid the land- 


lord, he is going to lay his prayers,—-for there 
was a book laid upon the chair by his bedſide, 
and as I ſhut the door, I ſaw his ſon take up a 
cuſhion, — 

I thought, ſaid the curate, that you gentle- 
men of the army, Mr. Trim, never ſaid your 
prayers at al}.—l heard the poor gentleman ſay 
his prayers laſt night, ſaid the landlady, very de- 
voutly, and with my own ears, or I could not 


have believed it. Are you ſure of it, replied the 


A 


curate. A ſoldier, an' pleaſe your reverence, 
ſaid I, prays as often (of his own accord) as a 
parſon ;—and when he is fighting for his king, 
and for his own lite, and for his honour too, he 
has the moſt reaſon to pray to God, of any one 
in the whole worijd,—-*'T'was well ſaid of thee, 
Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, But when a ſoldier, 
ſaid J, an' pleaſe your reverence, has been 
ſtanding for twelve hours together in the treneh- 
es, up to his knees in cold water, —or engaged, 
ſaid I, for months together in long and dange- 
rous marches ;—haraſled, perhaps, in his rear to- 
day ;-—-haraſling others to-morrow ; detached 
here ;-—-countermanded there; — reſting this 
night out upon his arms ;—beat up in his ſhirt 
the next ;—benumbed in his joints; —-perhaps 
without ſtraw in his tent to kneel on ;—muſt fa 

his prayers Ye and when he can—1 believe, ſaid 


2 


, 
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I, for 1 was piqued, quoth the corporal, for 
the reputation of the army, | believe, an' pleaſe 
your reverence, ſaid I, that when a ſoldier gets 
time to pray, ——- he prays as heartily as a ar- 
ſon, though not with all his fuſs and hypo- 
criſy -- Thou ſhouldſt not have faid that, 
Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, for God only 
knows who is a hypocrite, and who is not :-— 
At the great and general review of us all, corpo- 
ral, at the day of judgment, (and not till then) 
it will be ſeen who have done their duties 
in this world —and who have not; and 
we ſhall be advanced, Trim, accordingly.——. 
] hope we ſhall, ſaid Trim. Itis in the 
Scripture, ſaid my uncle Toby; and | will ſhew 
it thee to-morrow : In the mean time we 
may depend upon it, Trim, for our comfort, 
faid my uncle Toby, that God Almighty is fo 
good and juſt a governour of the world, that if 
we have but done our duties in it, —— it will ne- 
ver be enquired into, whether we have done 
them in a red coat or a black one: — I hope not; 
ſaid the corporal——Bur go on 7 rim, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, with the ſtory. 

When I went up, continued the corporal, in- 
to the lieutenant's room, which I did not do till 
the expiration of the ten minutes. he 
was lying in his bed with his head raiſed upon his 
hand, with his elbow upon the pillow, and a 
lean white cambrick handkerchief beſide it : — 
The youth was juſt ſtooping down to take up the 
cuſhion, upon which 1 ſuppoſed he had been 
kneeling, the book was laid upon the bed, 
and as he roſe, in taking up the cuſhion 
with one hand, he reached out his other to take 
it away at the ſame time—Let it remain there, 
my dear, ſaid the lieutenant, * 

16 
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He did not offer to ſpeak to me, till I had 
walked up cloſe to his bed-fide :-— If you 
are Captain Shandy's ſervant, ſaid he, you muſt 
preſent my thanks to your maſter, with my little 
boy's thanks along with them, for his courteſ 
to me: if he was of Levens's ſaid the 
lieutenant. —I told him your honour was Then 
ſaid he, I ferved three campaigns with him in 
Flanders, and remember him,—but 'tis moſt 
likely, as I had not the honour of any acquaintance 
with him, that he knows nothing of me-- 
You will tell him, however, that the perſon his 

ood nature has laid under obligations to him, 
is one Le Fever, a lieutenant in Angus's 
but he knows me not, ſaid he, a Leuna time, 
muſing; poſſibly he may my ſtory, ad- 
ded he pray tell the Captain, I was the en- 
ſign at Breda, whoſe wife was moſt unfortunate- 
ly killed with a muſket ſhot, as ſhe lay in my 
arms in my tent. I remember the ſtory, an' 
pleaſe your honour, ſaid l, very well. Do you 
ſo? ſaid he, wiping his eyes with his handker- 
chief, —then well may I.—In faying this, he 
drew a little ring out of his boſom, which ſeem- 
ed tied with a black riband about his neck, and 
kiſs'd it twice. — Here, Bly, ſaid he,- the 
boy flew acroſs the room to the bed fide, 
and falling down upon his knee, took the ring 
in his hand, and kiſſed it too, then kiſſed 
his father, and fat down upon the bed and 
wept. | 

| wiſh, ſaid my uncle Toby, with a deep ſigh, 

I wiſh, Trim, | was aſleep. | 
Your honour, replied the corporal, is too 
much concerned; - ſhall I pour your honour 
out 
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out a glaſs of ſack to your pipe? ——Do, Trim, 
ſaid my uncle Toby. 

I remember, {aid my uncle Toby, ſighing a- 
gain, the ſtory of the enſign and his wife, with 
a circumſtance his modeſty omitted ; - and 
particularly well that he, as well as ſhe, upon 
ſome account or other, (I forget what) was u- 
niverſally pitied by the whole regiment ; —— but 
finiſh the ſtory thou art upon: — Tis fie 
niſhed already, ſaid the corporal, — for I could 
ſtay no longer, ſo wiſhed his honour a good 
night; young Le Fever roſe from off the bed, 
and ſaw me to the bottom of the ſtairs; and as 
we went down together, told me, they had come 
from Ireland, and were on their route to join the 
regiment in Flanders, — —But alas | ſaid the 
corporal, the lieutenant's laſt day's march is 
over. Then what is to become of his poor 
boy ? cried my uncle Toby. 


: 


- CHAP. VIII. 328 
The Story of LE F EVER continued. 

T was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour.— 
though I tell it only for the fake of thoſe, 
who, when coop'd in betwixt a natural and a po- 
ſitive law, know not, for their ſouls, which way 
in the world to turn themſelves ——— That not- 
withſtanding my uncle Toby was warmly en- 
gaged at that time in carrying on the ſiege of 
Dendermond, parallel with the allies, who preſ- 
ſed theirs on fo vigorouſly, that they ſcarce allow- 
ed him time to get his dinner—that nevertheleſs 
he gave up Dendermond, though he had already 
made 
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made a lodgment upon the counterſcarp j- ——- 
and bent his whole thoughts towards the private 
diſtreſſes at the inn; and, except that he order- 


ed the garden gate to be bolted up, by which he 


might be ſaid to have turned the ſiege of Den- 
dermond into a blockade — be left Dendermond to 
itſelf, —to be relieved or not by the French king, 
as the French king thought good; and only con- 
fidered how he himſelf ſhould relieve the poor 
lieutenant and his fon, 

That kind BEING, who is a friend to 
the friendleſs, ſhall recompenſe thee for this. 

Thou haſt left this matter ſhort, ſaid my un- 
cle Toby to the corporal, as he was putting him 
to bed, — and I will tell thee in what, Trim —— 
In the firſt place, when thou madeſt an offer of 
my ſervices to Le Fever, —as fickneſs and travel- 
ling are both expenſive, and thou knoweſt he 
was but a poor lieutenant, with a ſon to ſubſiſt 
as well as himſelf out of his pay, ——that thou 
didſt not make an offer to him of my purſe ; be- 
cauſe, had he ſtood in need, thou knoweſt, 
Trim, he had been as welcome to it as myſelf. 
——- Y our honour knows, faid the corporal, I 
had no orders ;—True, ee my uncle Toby, 
thou didſt very right, Trim, as a ſoldier, 
but certainly very wrong as a man. 
In the ſecond place, for which, indeed, thou 
haſt the ſame excuſe, continued my uncle Toby, 
—when thou offeredſt him whatever was in my 
bouſe, —thou ſhouldſt have offered him my houſe 
too: A ſick brother officer ſnhould have 
the beſt quarters, Trim; and if we had him with 
us,. we could tend and look to him: Thou 
art an excellent nurſe thyſelf, Trim, and what 
with thy care of him, and the old a 
an 
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and his boy's, and mine together, we might 
recruit him again at once, and ſet him upon his 
legs. | 


—- [In a fortnight or three weeks, added 
my uncle Toby, ſmiling, —he might march. 
He will never march, an' pleaſe your honour, 
in this world, faid the corporal : He will 
march ; ſaid my uncle Toby, riſing up from the 
fide of the bed, with one ſhoe off: An' 
pleaſe your honour, ſaid the corporal, he will 
never march, but to his grave: He ſhall 
march, cried my uncle 7 oby, marching the foot 
which had a ſhoe on, though without advancing 
an inch, —he ſhall march to his regiment. _— 
He cannot ſtand it, faid the corporal ;—He hal] 
be ſupported, ſaid my uncle 7 oby ;—He'll drop 
at laſt, ſaid the corporal, and what will become 
of his boy ?--He ſhall not drop, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, firmly. ——A-well-o'day,—-do. what we 
can for him, ſaid Trin, maintaining his point, 
—the poor foul will die He ſhall not die, by 
G , cried my uncle Toby. > 

he ACCUSING SPIRIT which flew 
up to heaven's chancery with the oath, bluſh'd 
as he gave it in;—and the RECORDING ANGEL 
as he wrote it down, dropp'd a tear upon the 
word, and blotted it out for ever. | 


CHAP. IX. 

— uncle Toby went to his bureau, — 

put his purſe into his breeches poc- 

ket, and having ordered the corporal to go early 

in the morning for a phyſician, —he went to bed, 
and fell aſleep. ö 

C HAP. 
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CHAP. X. 
The Story of LE FEvER concluded, 


HE ſun looked bright the morning after, 
to every eye in the village but Le Fever's 
and his afflited ſon's ; the hand of death preſs'd 
heavy upon his eye-lids,—and hardly could the 
wheel at the ciſtern turn round its circle, —when 
my uncle Toby, who had roſe up an hour 
before his wonted time, entered the lieutenant's 
room, and without preface or apology, ſat him- 
felf down upon the chair by the bedſide, and 
independently of all modes and cuſtoms, open- 
ed the curtain in the manner an old friend and 
brother officer would have done it, and aſked him 
how he did, —how he had reſted in the night, — 
what was his complaint, — where was his pain. 
and what he could do to help him :—and with- 
out giving him time to anſwer any one of the in- 
quiries, went on and told him of the little plan 
which he had been concerting with the corporal 
the night before for him. — 
You ſhall go home directly, Le Fever, 
faid my uncle Toby, to my houſe, ——and we'll 
ſend for a doctor to ſee what's the matter, —and 
we'll have an apothecary,—and the corporal ſhall 
be your nurſe ;-——and I'll be your ſervant, Le 
Fever. 

There was a frankneſs in my uncle Toby, — nat 
the ect of familiarity, —but the cauſe of it, — 
which let you at once into his ſoul, and ſhewed 
you the goodnels of his nature; to this, there 
was ſomething in his looks, and voice, and man- 

ner, 
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ner, ſuperadded, which eternally beckoned to 
the unfortunate to come and take thelter under 
him; ſo that before my uncle Toby had half fi- 
niſned the kind offers he was making to the fa. 
ther, had the fon inſenſibly preſſed up cloſe to 
his knees, and had taken hold of the breaſt of 
his coat, and was pulling it towards him, 
The blood and ſpirits of Le Fever, which were 
waxing cold and flow within him, and were re- 
treating to their laſt citadel, the heart, —rallied 
back, — the film forſook his eyes for a moment, 
—he looked up wiſhfully in my uncle Tojy's 
face, - then caſt a look upon his boy, —and that 
ligament, fine as it was, —was never broken.— 

Nature inſtantly ebb'd again, the film re- 
turned to its place, the pulſe fluttered—ſtopp'd 
went on—throb'd—ftopp'd again—moved— 
ſtopp'd—ſhall I go on? No. 


CHAP, XI. 


Am ſo impatient to return to my own ſtory, 
1 that what remains of young Le Fever's, that 
is, from this turn of his fortune, to the time my 
uncle Toby recommended him for my preceptor, 
ſhall be told in a very few words, in the next 
chapter.— All that is neceſſary to be added 
to this chapter is as follows: _ 

That my uncle Toby, with young Le Fever 


in his hand, attended the poor lieutenant, as i 


chief mourners, to his grave. r 

That the governor of Dendermond paid his ob- 
ſequies all military honours, and that Yori, 
not to be behind hand paid him all eccle- 


fiaſtic 


for he buried him in his —_— 
| An 


. 


ſermon upon the Jewiſh diſpenſation 
like it at all; 
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And it appears likewiſe, he preached a funeral 
ſermon over him l ſay it appears, — — 
for it was Yorict's cuſtom, which I ſuppoſe a ge- 
neral one with thoſe of his profeſſion, on the 
firſt leaf of every ſermon which he compoſed, 
to chronicle down the time, the place, and the 
occaſion of its being preached : to this, he was 
ever wont to add ſome ſhort comment or ſtrie- 
ture upon the ſermon itſelf, ſeldom, indeed, 
much to its credit: — For inſtance, This 
J don't 
— Though 1 own there is a 
world of WATER-LANDISH #notwledge in it, 
but *tts all tritical, and moſt tritically put together. 
Ibis is but a flimſy kind of a compoſition ; what 
was in my head when I made it? 

N. B. The excellency of this text is, that 
it will ſuit any ſermon, —and of this ſermon—— 
that it Twill ſuit any text. 

For this ſermon I ſhall be hanged, 
for I have ſlolen the greateſt part of it. Doctor 
Paidagunes found me cut. 

Let a thief to catch a thief. 

On the back of half a dozen I find written, 
$5, /o, and no more—and upon a couple, Mo- 
derato ; by which, as far as any one may gather 
from Allieri's Italian dictionary, but moſtly 
from the authority of a piece of green whip- cord, 
which ſeemed to have been the unravelling of 
Yorick's whip-lath, with which he has left us the 
two jermons marked Moderato, and the half do- 
zen of So, /o, tied faſt together in one bundle 
by themſelves, one may ſafely ſuppoſe he meant 
pretty near the {ame thing, 

There is but one difficulty in the way of this 
eonje ure, which is this, that the moderato's are 

five 
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five times better than the % /o's ; —-ſhew ten 
times more knowledge of the human heart ;-— 
have ſeventy times more wit and ſpirit in them; 
(and, to riſe properly in my climax) — diſco. 
ver a thouſand times more genius and to 
crown all, are infinitely more entertaining than 
thoſe tied up with them— for which reaſon 
whenever Yori#'s dramatic ſermons are offered 
to the world, though I ſhall admit but one out 
of the whole number of the / /o's, I ſhall, never. 
theleſs, adventure to print the two moderato“ 
without any fort of ſcruple. 

W hat Firick could mean by the words lenta- 
mente, —— tenuli — grave, and ſometimes 
adagio - — —as applied to theological com- 
potions, and with which he has charaQterifed 
ſome of theſe ſermons, I dare not venture to 
gueſs, I am more puzzled ſtill upon find- 
ing a PoAaue alta] upon one; Conſtre. 
pito upon the back of another; —Scrcillians 
upon a third; — Alla capella upon a fourth ;— 
Con Parco upon this ;—Senza Farce upon that, — 
All I know is, that they are muſical terms, 
and have a meaning; and as he was a muſi- 
cal man, I will make no doubt, but that by 
+ ſome quaint application of ſuch metaphors to 
the compoſitions in hand, they impreſſed very 
diſtinct ideas of their ſeveral characters upon his 
fancy, —-— M hatever they may do upon that d 
others. | 

Amoneſt theſe, there is that particular ſermecn 
which has unaccountably led me imo this digret- 
fion.—— T he funeral ſermon upon poor Le Ve- 
ver, wrote out very fairly, as if from a haſty co- 
py. | rake notice of it the more, becauſe 


it ſeems to have been his favourite 
| 
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It is upon mortality; and is tied length-ways 


and croſs-ways with a yarn thrum, and then rol- 


led up and twiſted round with half a ſheet of 
dirty blue paper, which ſeems to have been once 
the caſt cover of a general review, which to this 


day imells horribly of horlſe-drugs.—- Whether 


thele marks of humiliation were deſigned, —— 
I ſomething doubt ;—becauſe at the end of the 
ſermon, (and not at the beginning of it —ver 
difterent trom his way of treating the reſt, he 
had wrote— 


Bravo ! 


Though not very offenſiyely,—for it is at 
two inches, at leaſt, and a halt's diſtance from, 
and below the concluding line of the ſermon, 
at the very extremity of the page, and in that 


right hand corner ot it, which, you know, is ge- 


nerally covered with your thumb; and, to do it 
juſtice, it is wrote beſides with a crow's quill fo 
taintiy in a ſmall ta/zan hand, as ſcarce to ſoli- 
cit the eye towards the place, whether your thumb 
is there or not, ſo that from the manner 
of it, it ſtands half excuſed; and being wrote 
moreover with very pale ink, diluted almoſt to 
nothing, — tis more like a ritratto of the ſhadow 
of vanity, than of VANITY herſelt—ot the two; 
reſembling rather a taint thought of tranſient ap- 
plauſe, ſecretly ſtirring up in the heart of the 
compoſer, than a grols mark of it, coarſely ob- 
truded upon the world. 

With all theſe extenuations, I am aware, that 
in publiſhing this, I do no ſervice to Voricł's 


character as a modeſt man ;—but all men have 


their failings ! and what leſſens this ſtill farther, 
and almoſt wipes it away, is this; that the word 
was ftruck through ſometime atterwards (as ap- 


pears 


2 — —  — ES 
— 


8 
1 
| 
: 
\ 
| 
| 
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' pears from a different tint of the ink) with 2 


line quite acroſs it in this manner, BRAVO 
as if he had retracted, or was aſhamed of the 
opinion he had once entertained of it. 

Theſe ſhort characters of his ſermons were al. 
ways written, excepting in this one inſtance, up. 
on the firſt leaf of his ſermon, which ſerved as 
a cover to it; and uſually upon the inſide of it, 
which was turned towards the text ;—but at 
the end of his diſcourſe, where, perhaps, he had 
five or ſix pages, and fome times, perhaps, a 
whole ſcore to turn himſelf in,—he took a larger 
circuit, and, indeed, a much more mettleſome 
one ;—as if he had ſnatched the occaſion of un- 
lacing himſelf with a few more frolickſome 
ſtrokes at vice, than the ſtraitnefs of the pulpit 
allowed. —— Theſe, though huſlar-like, they 
ſkirmiſh lightly and out of all order, are ſtill aux- 
iliaries on the ſide of virtue; tell me then, 
Mynheer Vander Blonederdondergewdenſtronke 
why they ſhould not be printed . 


E H A P. XII. 


HEN my uncle Toby had turned ever; 
thing into money, and ſettled al] ac- 
counts betwixt the agent of the regiment and 
Te Fever, and betwixt Le Fever and all man- 
kind, there remained nothing more in my 
uncle T oby's hands, than an old regimental coz 
and a ſword; fo that my unele Toby tound hitte 
or no oppoſition from the world in taking ad 
miniſtration. "The coat my uncle 7 oby gave the 
corporal ;——— Wear it, Trim, ſaid my un- 


cle Toby, as long as it will hold together, for the 
ſake 
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fake of the poor lieutenant— And this. 
ſaid my uncle Toby, taking up the ſword in his 
hand, and drawing it out of the ſcabbard as he 
ſpoke — and this, Le Fever, I'll fave for thee, 
tis all the fortune, continued my uncle 
Toby, hanging it upon a crook, and pointing to 
it.—— tis all the fortune, my dear Le Fever, 
which God has left thee; but if he has given 
thee a heart to fight thy way with it in the world, 
—and thou doeſt it like a man of honour, —*tis 
enough for us. 

As ſoon as my uncle Toby had laid a founda- 
tion, and taught him to inſcribe a regular poly- 
gon in a Circle, he ſent him to a public ſchool, 
where excepting Whit/ſuntide and Chriſtmas, 
at which times the corporal was punctually dif- 
patched for him, —he remained to the ſpring of 
the year, ſeventeen ; when the ſtories of the em- 
peror's ſending his army into Hungary againſt 
the Turks, kindling a ſpark of fire in his boſom, 
oke he left his Greet and Latin without leave, and 
throwing bimſelf upon his knees before my un- 
cle Toby, begged his father's ſword, and my un- 
cle Toby's leave along with it, to go and try his 
fortune under Eugene. — Twice did my uncle 
Toby forget his wound, and cry out, Le Fever / 


very 1 will go with thee, and thou ſhall fight beſide 
ac-· me — And twice he laid his hand upon his groin, 

and and hung down his head in forrow and diſcon- 
man- ſolation, — | 


n m My uncle Toby took down the ſword from the 
1 co} crook, where it had hung untouched ever ſince 
| little the lieutenant's death, and delivered it to the 
g ad: corporal to brighten up; and having detain- 
ve the ed Le Fever a ſingle fortnight to equip him, and 
y ur-if contract for his paſſage to Leghorn, — he put the 

Vor. II. K ſword 
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ſword into his hand, — If thou art brave, Le F. 
wer, ſaid my uncle Toby, this will not fail thee 
but Fortune, ſaid he, (muſing a little 
Fortune may And if ſhe does, added my un- 
ele Toby, embracing him, come back again to 
me, Le Fever, and we will ſhape thee another 
courſe. 

The greateſt injury could not have oppreſſed 
the heart of Le Fever more than my uncle 75 
by*s paternal kindneſs ;—he parted from my un- 
cle Toby, as the beſt of ſons from the belt of fa- 
thers—both dropped tears—and as my uncle 
Toby gave him his laſt kiſs, he flipped ſixty gui- 
neas, tied up in an old purſe of his father's, in 
which was his mother's ring into his hand, —and 
bid God bleſs him. ; 


CHAP. XII. 


L Fever got up to the Imperial army juſt 
lime enough to try what metal his ſword 
was made of, at the defeat of the Turks before 
Belgrade ; but a ſeries of unmerited miſchances 
had purſued him from that moment, and trod 
cloſe upon his heels for four years together after: 
he had withſtood theſe buffetings to the laſt, till 
ſickneſs overtook him at Marſeilles, from whence 
he wrote my uncle Toby word, he had loſt his 
time, his ſervices, his health, and, in ſhort, 
every thing but his ſword ;—and was waiting for 
the tirſt ſhip to return back to him. 
As this letter came to hand about ſix weeks 
before Suſannab's accident, Le Fever was hourly 
| Cted : and was uppermoſt in my uncle To- 
by's mind all the time my father was giving "_ 
an 
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and Yorick a deſcription of what kind of a per- 
fon he would chooſe for a preceptor to me: but 
as my uncle Toby thought my father at firſt ſome- 
what fanciful in the accompliſhments he requir- 
ed, he forbore mentioning Le Fever's name— 
till the character, by Voricł's interpoſition, end- 
ing unexpectedly, in one, who ſhould be gentle 
tempered and generous, and good, it impreſſed 
the image of Le Fever, and his intereſt upon 
my uncle Toby ſo forcibly, he roſe inſtantly off 
his chair; and laying down his pipe, in order to 
take hold of both my father's hands—I1 beg, 
brother Shandy, ſaid my uncle Toby, I may re- 
commend poor Le Fever's ſon to you be- 
ſeech you, do, added Yorick He has a good 
heart, ſaid my uncle Toby—And a brave one too, 
an pleaſe your honour, faid the corporal, 

— The beſt hearts, Trim, are ever the brav- 
eſt, replied my uncle 7Toby—— And the greateſt 
cowards, an' pleaſe your honour, in our regi- 
ment, were the greateſt raſcals in it There 
was ſerjeant Kumbur, and enfign— 

We'll talk of them, ſaid my father, another 
time. 


Gr. 


HAT a jovial and a merry world would 
this be, inay it pleaſe your worſhips, but 


for that inextricable labyrinth of debts, cares, 
woes, want, griet, diſcontent, melancholy, large 
jointures, impolitions, and lies | 

Doctor Slop, like a ſon of a w—, as my fa- 
ther called him for it. to exalt himfelf,— debaſ- 
ed me to death, - and made ten thouſand times 


K 2 more 
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more of Su/annah's accident, than there was any 
grounds for ; ſo that in a week's time, or leſs, it 

was in every body's mouth, That poor Maſter 
| * * * * — » entire. 
ly. And Fame, who loves to double every 

ing, in three days more, had ſworn po- 
ſitively ſhe ſaw it, and all the world, as uſual, 
gave credit to her evidence 6 'That the 


nurſery window had not only * * * 
SS e 


— , 9 
0 * *'s alſo.” 

Could the word have been ſued like a Bopy- 
CORPORATE, — my father had brought an ac- 
tion upon the caſe, and trounced it ſuffictently; 
but to fall foul of individuals about it—as eve- 
ry ſoul who had mentioned the affair, did it with 
the greateſt pity imaginable ;—'twas like flying 
in the very face of his beſt friends - And 
yet to acquieſce under the report, in filence—— 
was to acknowledge it openly, —< at leaſt 
in the opinion of one half of the world ; and 
to make a buſtle again, in contradicting it—was 
to confirm it as ſtrongly in the opinion of the 
other half.— 

Was ever poor devil of a country gentle- 
man ſo hampered ? ſaid my father. 

I would ſhew him publickly, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, at the market croſs. 375 
— Till have no effect, ſaid my father. 


* 


nA 
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CHAP. XV. 


n put him, however, into breeches, faid 
my father, —let the world ſay what it will. 


CHAP, XVI. 


-- 


both in church and ſtate, as well as in 


matters, Madam, of a more private concern; 
which, though they have carried all the appear- 


ance in the world of being taken, and entered 
upon in a haſty, hare-brained, and unadviſed 
manner, were notwithſtanding this, (and could 
pu or I have got into the cabinet, or ſtood be- 

ind the curtain, we ſhould have found it was 


ſo) weighed, poized and perpended— „ 


argued upon canvaſſed through —enter- 
ed into, and examined on all ſides with ſo much 
coolneſs that the GoDDESöS of cooLNgss herſelf 
(I do not take upon me to prove her exiſtence) 
could neither have wiſhed it, or done it better. 
Of the number of theſe was my father's reſo- 
lution of putting me into breeches ; which, 
though determined at once in a kind of 


huff, and a defiance of all mankind, had, never- 


theleſs, been pro'd and con d, andjudicially talked 
over betwixt him and my mother about a month 
before in two ſeveral beds of juſtice, which m 

father had held for that purpoſe. I ſhallexplain the 
nature of theſe beds of juſtice in my next chapter 
and in the chapter following that, you ſhall ſtep 
with me, Madam, behind the curtain, only to 


K 3 hear 


HERE are a thouſand reſolutions, Sir, 


ö 
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hear in what kind of manner my father and my 
mother debated, between themſelves, this affair 
of the breeches, from which you may form an 
idea, how they debated all lefler matters; 


CHAP. XVII. 


HE ancient Geths of Germany, who (the 
learned Cluverius is poſitive) were firſt 
ſeated in the country between the Viula and the 
Oder, and who afterwards incorporated the Her- 
cali, the Bugians, and fome other Vandallict clans 
to *em, had all of them a wiſe cuſtom ot debat- 
ing every thing of importance to their ſtate, 
twice; that is, once drunk, and once ſo- 
ber: Drunk — that their councils might not 
want vigour and ſober— that they might not 
want diſcretion. 
Now my father being entirely a water drinker, 
as s long time gravelled almoſt to death, in 
turning this as much to his a vantage, as he did 
every other thing, which the ancients did or ſaid ; 
and it was rot till the ſeventh year of his mar- 
riage, after a thouland fruitleſs experiments and 
devices, that he hit upon an expedient which an- 
ſwered the purpoſe ;-——and that was when a- 
ny difficult and momentous point was to be ſet- 
tled in the family which required great ſobriety, 
and rs at ſpirit too, in its determination, he 
fixed and ſet apart the farſt Sunday night in the 
month, and the Saturday night which immedi- 
ately preceded it, to argue it over, in bed with 
my mother: By which contrivance, if *. 
lider, Sir, with yourſelf, * * 


8 : 
Theſe 
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Theſe my father, humorouſly enough call- 
ed his beds of juſtice; for, from the two 
different counſels taken in theſe two different hu» 
mours, a middle one was generally found out, 
which touched the point of wiſdom as well, as 
if he had got drunk and ſobgr a hundred times. 

It muſt not be made a ſecret of to. the world, 
that this anſwers full as well in literary diſeuſſi- 
ons, as either in military or conjugal ; but it is 
not every author that can try the experiment as 
the Goths and Yanaals did it or if he can, 
may it be always for his body's health ; and to 
do it, as my father did it, - am | ſure it would 
be always for his ſoul's ?— 

My way is this ;— | 

In all nice and tickliſh diſcuſſions, —— (of 
which, heaven knows, there are but too many 
in my book )—— where I find I cannot take a 
ſtep without the danger of having either their 
worſhips or their reverences upon my bacx 
I write one half full, and Yother ing; 
or write it all full, and correct it taſting;—or 
write it faſting, and correct it full, for they 
all come to the ſame thing : — So that with a 
leſs variation from my father's plan, than my 
father's from the Gothik] feel myſelf upon a 
par with him in his fiſt bed of juſtice, — and 
no way inferior to him in his ſecond, —— Theſe 
different and almoſt irreconcileable effects, flow 
uniformly from the wiſe and wonderful mecha- 
niſm of nature, of which —be her's the 
honour, — All that we can do, is to turn 
and work the machine to the improvement and 
better manufaQory of the arts and ſciences, 

Now, when I write full, ——1 write as if 
I'was never to write faſting again as long as I live; 

4 —that 
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—— that is, I write free from the cares, as 
well as the terrors of the world. I count not 
the number of my ſears, nor does my fancy go 
forth into dark entries and bye corners to ante- 
date my ſtabs- In a word, my pen takes its 
courſe; and I write on as much from the full. 
neſs of my heart, as my ſtomach.— 

But when, an' pleaſe your honours, I indite 
faſting, tis a different hiſtory.— I pay the world 
all poſſible attention and reſpec, —and have as 
great a ſhare Yee it laſts) of that underſtrap- 

ping virtue of diſcretion, as the beſt of you, — 
So that betwixt both, I write a careleſs kind of a 
civil, nonſenſical, good-humoured, Shandean 
book, which will do all your hearts good. — 


* —And all your heads too,—provided you un- 
derſtand it. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


E ſhould begin, ſaid my father, turning 
himſelf half round in bed, and ſhifting 
his pillow a little towards my mother's, as he o- 
pened the debate. We ſhould begin to think, 
Mrs. Shandy, of putting this boy into breeches.— 
We ſhould ſo,—faid my mother. We defer 
it, my dear, quoth my father, ſhamefully.— 


I think we do, Mr. Shandy, faid my 
mother. 


Not but the child looks extremely 
well, faid my father, in his veſts and tunicks.— 
— He does look very well in them,—re- 

plied my mother. — 
And for that reaſon it would be al- 
- moſt 


moſt a fin, added my father, to take him out of 
em.. | | 
It would ſo—ſaid my mother :—But, indeed, 
he is growing a very tall lad, rejoined my father. 
—He is very tall for his age, indeed—ſaid my 
mother. 
[ can not (making two ſyllables of it) 
imagine, quoth my father, who the deuſe he 
takes after. — 
I cannot conceive, for my life, —ſaid my mo- 
ther. 
Humph !--ſaid my father. 
(The dialogue ceaſed for a moment.) 
Ill am very ſhort myſelf, —continued my fa- 
ther gravely. 


You are very ſhort, Mr, Shandy, ——faid my | 


mother. | | 

Humph ! quoth my father to himſelf, a ſe- 
cond time : in muttering which, he plucked his 
pillow a little further from my mother's, —and 
turning about again, there was an end of the 
debate for three minutes and a half. 

—— When he gets theſe breeches made, 
cried my father, in a higher tone, he'll look like 
a beaſt in 'em. 

He will be very aukward in them at firſt, re- 
plied my mother, — 


And 'twill be lucky, if that's the worſt on't, 


added my father. 

It will be very lucky, anſwered my mother, 

1 ſuppoſe, replied my father, - making ſome 
pauſe firſt—he'll be exactly like other people's 
children. 

Exactly, faid my mother, — — 

Though I ſhould be ſorry for that, 
: K 5 added 
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added my father: and fo the debate ſtopped 
again. 8 

bey ſhould be of leather, ſaid my 
father, turning him about again.— 

They will laſt him, ſaid my mother, the 
longeſt. ö 


But he can have no linings to 'em, replied my 
father. 

He cannot, faid my mother. | 

"T'were better to have them of fuſtian, quoth 
my father. 

Nothing can be better, quoth my mother.— 
Except dimitty, —replied my father: 
— Tis beſt of all, —rephed my mother. — 
ok One muſt not give him his death, how- 
ever—interrupted my father. 

By no means, ſaid my mother :—and ſo the 
dialogue ſtood till again. 

I am reſolved, however, quoth my father, 
breaking filence the fourth time, he ſhall have 
no pockets in them. 


There is no occaſion for any, ſaid my 


mother. 


I mean in his coat and waiſtcoat,—cried my 
father. 

Il mean ſo too, —replied my mother. 

Though if he gets a gig or a top Poor 
ſouls! it is a crown and a ſceptre to them. 
they ſhould have where to ſecure it.— 

Order it as you pleaſe, Mr, Shandy, replied 
my mother.— 

But don't you think it right? added my fa- 
ther, preſſing the point home to her. 


Perfecily, ſaid my mother, if it pleaſes you, 
Mr. Shandy,—— 


— There's 


—ͤ——J — 
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here's for you! cried my father, 


loſing temper—Pleaſes me !—— You never will 


diſtinguiſh, Mrs. Shandy, nor ſhall I ever teach 
you to do it, betwixt a point of pleaſure and a 
point of convenience.—'[his was on the Sun- 


day night ;—and further this chapter ſayeth not. 


C HAP. XE. 
FTER my father had debated the affair of 


the breeches with my mother, —he con- 


ſulted Albertus Rubenius upon it; and Albertus 


' Rubenius uſed my father ten times worſe in the 


conſultation (if poſſible) than even my father 
had uſed my mother: For as Rubenius had wrote 
a quarto expreſs, De re Veſtiaria Veterum, —it 
was Rubenius's buſineſs to have given my father 
ſome lights. On the contrary, my father might 
as well have thought of extracting the ſeven 
cardinal virtues out of a long beard, as of ex- 
tracting a ſingle word out of Rubenius upon the 
ſubject. | 

Upon every other article of ancient dreſs, 
Rubenius was very communicative to my father; 
—gave him a full and ſatisfactory account of 

The Toga, or looſe gown, 

The Chlamys. 

The Ephod. 

The Tunica, or Jacket, 

The Syntheſis. 

The Pænula. 

The Lacerna, with its Cucullus, 

The Paludamentum. 

The Prætexta. 


The Sagum, or ſoldier's jerkin. 2 
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The Trabea : of which, according to Sueto- 
mus, there were three kinds. _ 
But what are all theſe to the breeches ? ſaid 
my father. | 
Nubenius threw him down upon the counter 
all kinds of ſhoes which had been in faſhion 
with the Romans— There was, 
The open ſhoe. 
The cloſe ſhoe. 
The lip ſhoe. 
The wooden ſhoe. 
The loc. 
The buſkin. 
And the military ſhoe with hob-nails in it, 
which Juvenal takes notice of. 
There were, Ihe clogs. 
The patins. 
The pantoufles. 
The brogues. | 
The ſandals, with latchets to them. 
There was, the felt ſhoe, 
'The linen ſhoe. p 
The laced ſhoe, f 
The braided ſhoe. 
The calceus inciſus, þ 
And the calceus roſtratus. f 
Rubenius ſhewed my father how well they all fit- 
ted, —in what manner they laced on, with 
what points, ftraps, thongs, latchets, ribands, 
Jags, and ends, 
But I want to be informed about the 
breeches, ſaid my father. x 
Albertus Rubenius informed my father that the 
Romans manufactured ſtuffs of various fabricks, 
—ſome plain, — ſome ſtriped, —others diapered 
throughout the whole contexture of the 1 80 
wit 


with ſilk and gold That linen did not begin to 
be in the common uſe, till towards the declen- 
ſion of the empire, when the Ezyptians coming 
to ſettle amongſt them, brought it into vogue. 
— That perſons of quality and fortune diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by the fineneſs and whiteneſs 
of their clothes ; which colour (next to purple, 
which was appropriated to the great offices) they 
moſt affected and wore on their birth-days and 
public rejoicings. —- That it appeared from the 
beſt hiſtorians of thoſe times, that they frequent- 
ly fent their clothes to the fuller, to be cleaned 
and whitened— but that the inferior people, to 
avoid that expence, generally wore brown 
clothes, and of a ſomething coarſer texture,-— 
till towards the beginning of Au uſtus's reign, 
when the ſlave dreſſed like his maſter, and al- 


molt every diſtinction of habiliment was loſt, but 


the Latus Clauus. 
$ And what was the Latus Clauus? ſaid my ſa- 
ther. 
Rubenius told him, that the point was ſtill li- 
tigating amongſt the learned :— That Egnatius, 
Stgonius, Boſſius, Ticinenſis, Bayfius, Eudæus, 
Salmaſius, Lipſius, Lazius, Iſaac Cauſabon, and 
Joſepbh Scaliger, all differed from each other, — 
and he from them: That ſome took it to be the 
button,— ſome the coat itſelf, —others only the 


colour of it :—--'[ hat the great Bayſius, in his 


Wardrobe of the ancients, chap. 12.— honeſtly 
ſaid, he knew not what it was, — whether a ti- 
bula,—a ſtud,—a button,—a loop,—a buckle, 
Vor claſps and keepers. 


— My father loſt the horſe, but not the ſaddle 


— They are hooks and eyes, ſaid my —_ 
; | wit 
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with hooks and eyes he ordered my breeches to 
be made. 


e. XX. 


TE are now going to enter upon a new 
ſcene of events.— 

Leave we then the breeches in the taylor's 
hands, with my father ſtanding over him with 
his cane, reading him as he fat at work a lecture 
upon the latus clauus,, and pointing to the preciſe 
part of the waiſtbond, where he was determined 
to have it ſewed ou 

Leave we my mother (trueſt of all the Poco- 
curante's of her ſex ]) —careleſs about it, as a- 
bout every thing elſe in the world which con- 
cerned her that is, indifferent whether it was 
done this way or that, — provided it was but done 
at all.— 

Leave we Slop likewiſe to the Tal profits of all 

my diſhonours. 

Leave we poor Le Fever to Ecover, and get 


home from Marſeilles as he can. And laſt of 
all becauſe the hardeſt of all. 
Let us leave, if poſſible, my/e/f - But *tis 


impoſiible,—I muſt £9 along with you to the end 
of the work. | 


CHAP. XXI. 


L 


JF the reader has not a clear conception of ths 
. rood and the half of ground which lay at 

the bottom of my uncle Toby's kitchen garden, 
and which was the ſcene of ſo many of his de- 
licious 
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licious hours, —the fault is not in me, but in his 
imagination; for 1 am ſure I gave him ſo 
minute a deſcription, I was almoſt aſhamed of 
It, 

When FATE was looking forwards one after- 
noon, into the great tranſactions of future 
times, —and recollected for what purpoſes this 
little plot, by a decree faſt bound down in iron, 
had been deſtined, — ſhe gave a nod to NATURE 
—'twas enough—Nature threw half a ſpade full 
of the kindlieſt compoſt upon it, with juſt fo 
much clay in it, as to retain the forms of angles 
and indentings, —and ſo /:t//e of it too, as 
not to cling to the ſpade, and render works of 
ſo much glory, naſty in foul weather, 

My uncle Toby came down, as the reader has 
been informed, with plans along with him, of al- 
moſt every fortified town in Italy and Flanders; fo 
let the Duke of Marlborough, or the allies, have 
ſet down before what town they pleaſed, my un- 
cle Toby was prepared for them. 

His way, which was the fimpleſt one in the 
world, was this; as ſoon as ever a town was in- 
veſted (but ſooner when the defign was known) 
to take the plan of it, {let it be what town it 
would) and enlarge it upon a ſcale to the exact 
ſize. of his bowling-green ; upon the ſurface of 
which, by means of a large roll of packthread, 
and a number of ſmall picquets driven into the 
ground, at the ſeveral angles and redans, he 
transferred the lines from his paper ; then taking 
the profile of the place, with its works, to de- 
termine the depths and ſlopes of the ditches, — 
the talus of the glacis, and the preciſe height of 
the ſeveral banquets, parapets, &c,—he ſet the 
corporal to work—and ſweetly went it on 


The 
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The nature of the ſoil, —the nature of the work 
itſelf, —and above all, the good nature of my un- 
cle Teby fitting by from morning to night, and 
, chatting kindly with the corporal upon paſt 
done deeds, —left LABOUR little elſe but the cere- 
mony of the name. $3%s a6 

When the place was finiſhed in this manner, 
and put into a proper poſture of defence, 
it was inveſted, — and my uncle Toby and the 
. corporal began to run their firſt parallel I beg 
I may not be interrupted in my ſtory, by being 
told, That the firſt parallel ſhould be at leaſt three 
hundred toiſes diftant from the main body of the 
place, —and that I have not left a jingle inch for it; 
—for my uncle Toby took the liberty of incroach- 
ing upon his kitchen garden, for the ſake of en- 
larging his works on the bowling-green ; and for 
that reaſon generally ran his firſt and ſecond pa- 
rallels betwixt two rows of his cabbages and his 
cauliflowers ; the conveniences and inconvenien- 
ces of which will be conſidered at large in the hiſ- 
tory of my uncle Toby's and the corporal's cam- 
paigns, of which, this Pm now writing is but a 
ſketch, and will be finiſhed, if I conjecture right, 
in three pages (but there is no gueſſing)—- The 
campaigns themſelves will take up as man 
books ; and therefore I apprehend it would be 
hanging too great a weight of one kind of mat- 
ter in ſo flimſy a performance as this, to rhapſo- 
dize them, as I once intended, into the body of 
the work ſurely they had better be printed 
apart, we'll conſider the affair ſo take the fol- 
lowing ſketch of them in the mean time. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXII. 


HEN the town, with its works, was fi- 
niſhed, my uncle Toby and the corpo- 
ral began to-run their firſt parallel not at 
random, or any how—but from the ſame points 
and diſtances the allies had begun to run theirs ; 
and regulating their approaches and attacks, by 
the accounts my uncle Toby received from the 
daily papers,—they went on, during the whole 
fiege, ſtep by ſtep with the allies. 
When the duke of Marlborough made a lodg- 
ment,—my uncle Toby made a lodgment too 
And when the face of a baſtion was battered 
down, or a defence ruined, —the corporal took 
his mattock and did as much,—and ſo on; 
gaining ground, and making themſelves maſters 
of the works one after another, till the town fell 
into their hands. 
To one who took pleaſure in the happy ſtate 
of others, — there could not have been a greater 
fight in the world, than on a poſt-morning, in 
which a praCticable breach had been made by 
the duke of Marlborough, in the main body of 
the place,—to have ſtood behind the horn-beam 
hedge, and obſerved the ſpirit with which m 
uncle Toby, with Trim behind him, ſallied 
forth ;—the one with the Gazette in his hand, — 
the other with a ſpade on his ſhoulder to execute 
the contents. What an honeſt triumph in 
my uncle Toby's looks as he marched up to the 
ramparts! What intenſe pleaſure ſwimming in 
his eye as he ſtood over the corporal, reading the 
paragraph ten times over to him, as he was at 
work, 
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work, leſt, peradventure, he ſhould make the 
breach an inch too wide,—or leave it an inch too 
narrow,—}ut when the chamade was beat, and 
the corporal helped my uncle up it, and follow- 
ed with the colours in his hand, to fix them up- 
on the ram parts Heaven! Earth! Sea 
but what avail apoſtrophes ? with 
all your elements, wet or dry, ye never com- 
pounded ſo intoxicating a draught ? 

In this track of happineſs for many years, 
without one interruption to it, except now and 
then when the wind continued to blow due weſt 
for a week or ten days together, which detained 
the Flanders mail, and kept them fo long in tor- 
ture, —but 411i 'twas the torture of the happy— 
In this track, I ſay, did my uncle Toby and 
Trim move for many years, every year of which, 


and ſometimes every month, from the invention 


of either the one or the other of them, adding 
ſome. new conceit or quirk of improvement to 
their operations, which always opened freth 
ſprings of delight in carrying them on. 

The fiſt year's campaign was carried on from 
beginning to end, in the plain and ſimple me- 
thod Ive related. 


Is the ſecond year, in which my uncle Taby 


took Liege and Ruremond, he thought he might 
afford the expence of four handſome draw- 
bridges, two of which I have given an exact de- 
ſcription of, in the former part of my work. 

At the latter end of the ſame year he added a 
couple of gates with portculliſes ; — T beſe 
laſt were converted afterwards into orgues, as 
the better thing ; and during the winter of the 
ſame year, my uncle Toby, inſtead of a new ſuit 
of clothes, which he aways had at Criſs, 

treate 


oe WW Si... hee that "ol 
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treated himſelf with a handſome ſentry-box, to 
ſtand at the corner of the bowling-green, be- 
twixt which point and the foot of the glacis, 


there was left a little kind of an eſplanade for 


him and the corporal to confer and hold coun- 
cils of war upon. 
The ſentry- box was in caſe of rain. 

All theſe were painted white three times over 
the enſuing ſpring, which enabled my uncle To- 
by to take the field with great ſplendour, 

My tather would often ſay to Yorich, that if 
any mortal in the whole univerſe had done ſuch 
a thing, except his brother Toby, it would have 
been looked upon by the world as one of the 
moſt refined ſatires upon the parade and prancing 
manner, in which Louis XIV. from the begin- 

ning of the war, but particularly that very year, 
had taken the field - But *tis not my brother 
Toby's nature, kind foul ! my father would * 

to inſult any one. | 

But let us go on. 


CHAP. xXIII. 
Muſt obſerve, that although in the firſt year's 


campaign, the word 79707 is often mention- 
ed,—-yet there was no town at that tune within 
the polygon ; that addition was not made til] the 
ſummer following the ſpring in which the bridges 
and ſentry-box were painted, which was the 
third year of my uncle 7 oby's campaigns, -—— 
when upon his taking Amberg, Bonn, and Rhin- 
berg, and Huy and Limbourg, one after another, 
a thought came into the corporal's head, that to 
talk of taking ſo many towns, without ons TOWN 
Is 
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tw ſhow for it,—-was a very nonſenſical way of 
ing to work, and ſo propoſed to my uncle 74 

, that they ſhould have a little model of a 
town built for them,—to be run up together, of 
flit deals, and then painted, and clapped within 
the interior polygon to ſerve for all. 

My uncle Toby felt the good of the project in- 
ſtantly, and inſtantly agreed to it, but with the 
addition of two ſingular improvements, of which 
he was almoſt as proud, as if he had been the 
original inventor of the project itſelf. 

he one was to have the town built exactly in 
the ſtile of thoſe, of which it was moſt likely to 
be the repreſentative : with grated windows, 
and the gable ends of the houſes, facing the 
ſtreets, &c. &c. as thoſe. in Ghent and Bruges, 
and the reſt of the towns in Brabant and Flan- 
ders. 

The other was, not to have the houſes run 
up together, as the corporal propoſed, but to 
have every houſe independent, to hook on, or 
off, ſo as to form into the plan of whatever 
town they pleaſed. This was put directly into 
hand, and many a look of mutual congra- 
tulation was exchanged between my uncle To- 


by and the corporal, as the carpenter did the 
work. 


| lt anſwered prodigiouſly the next 
ſummer the town was a perfect Proteus 
It was Landen, and Trerebach, and Santvliet, 
and Dru/en, and Hagenau, — and then it was 
Oftend and Aenin, and Aeth and Dendermond. 

- ——— Surely never did any row act ſo 
many parts, ſince Sodom and Gomorrah, as my 
uncle 7 gby's-towa did. | f 

n 
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In the fourth year, my uncle Toby thinking a 
town looked fooliſhly without a church, added a 
very fine one with a ſteeple. Trim was for 
having bells in it; —my uncle 7 oby ſaid, the me- 
tal had better be caſt into cannon, 

This led the way the next campaign for half 
a dozen braſs field pieces, —to be planted three 
and three on each fide of my uncle Toby's ſentry- 
box; and in a ſhort time, theſe led the way for 
a train of {ſomewhat larger, — and ſo on——- (as 
muſt always be the caſe in hobby-horſical affairs) 
from pieces of half an inch bore, till it came at 
laſt to my father's jack boots. 

The next year, which was that in which Zifle 
was beſieged, and at the cloſe of which both 
Ghent and Bruges fell into our hands, —my un- 
cle Toby was ladly put to it for proper ammuni- 
tion; I ſay proper ammunition becauſe 
his great artillery would not bear powder 
and *twas well for the Shandy family they would 
not For fo full were the papers, from the 
beginning to the end of the ſiege, of the inceſ- 
ſant firings kept up by the beſiegers. — and ſo 
heated was my uncle 7oby's imagination with the 
accounts of. them, that he had infallibly ſhot 
away all his eſtate. 

SOMETHING therefore was wanting, as 2 
ſuccedaneum, eſpecially in one or two of the 
more violent paroxyſms of the ſiege, to keep up 
ſomething like a continual firing in the imagina- 
tion, —and this /omething the corporal, whoſe 
: principal ſtrength lay in invention, ſupplied by 

an entire new ſyſtem of battering of his own, 
—without which, this had been objected to by 
[ military critics, to the end of the world, as = 
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of the great de/iderata of my uncle Toby's appa- 
ratus. | | 
This will not be explained the worſe, for ſet- 
ting off, as I generally do, at a little diſtance 
from the ſubject. | 


CHAP, XXIV. 


ITH two or three other trinkets, ſmall 

in themſelves, but of preat regard, 

which poor Tom, the corporal's unfortunate bro- 
ther, had ſent him over, with the account of 


his marriage with the Few's widow there 
was | 

A Montero- cap and two Turkiſh tobacco 
pipes. | 


The Montero- cap I ſhall deſcribe by and by. 
— The Turkiſh tobacco pipes had no- 
thing particular in them, they were fitted up and 
ornamented as uſual, with flexible tubes of Mo. 
rocco leather and gold wire, and mounted at their 
ends, the one of them with ivory, —the other 
with black ebony, tipp'd with ſilver. 

My father, who ſaw all things in lights differ- 
ent from the reſt of the world, would fay to the 
corporal, that he ought to look upon theſe two 
preſents more as tokens of his brother's nicety, 
than his affeftion, ————Tom did not care, 
Trim, he would ſay, to put on the cap, or ts 
ſmoak in the tobacco pipe of a Jew God 
bleſs your honour, the corporal would fay, 
(giving a ſtrong reaſon to the contrary) how 


can that be. — | 
The Montero-cap was ſcarlet, of a ſuperfine 
' Spaniſh cloth, died in grain, and mounted all 
round 
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round with tur, except about four inches in the 
front, which was faced with a light blue, ſlight- 
ly embroidered, and ſeemed to have been the 
property of a Portugueſe quarter-maſter, not of 
foot, but of horle, as the word denotes. 

The corporal was not a lintle proud of it, as 
well for its own fake, as the lake of the giver, 
ſo ſeldom or never put it on but upon GALA; 
days; and yet never, was a Montero-cap put to 
ſo many ules; for in all controverted points, 
whether military or culinary, provided the cor- 
poral was ſure he was in the right, —it was ei- 
ther his oa, —his wager,—or his gift. 

— T was his gift in the preſent caſe. 

I'n be bound, faid the corporal, ſpeaking to 
himſelf, to give away my Montero-cap to the 
firſt beggar who comes to the door, if I do not 
manage this matter to his honour's ſatisfaction, 

The completion was no further off, than the 
very next morning : which was that of the ſtorm 
of the counterſcarp betwixt the Lower Deule, to 
the right, and the gate of St. Andrew, — and 
on the left, between St. Magdalen's and the ri- 
ver. 

As this was the moſt memorable attack in the 
whole war, —the moſt gallant and obſtinate on 
both ſides, —and | muſt add the moſt bloody too, 
for it coſt the allies themſelves that morning above 
eleven hundred men, — my uncle Teby pre- 
pared himſelf for it with a more than ordinary 
ſolemnity. 

The eve which preceded, as my uncle Toby 
went to bed, he ordered his Ramillie wig, which 
had lain infide out for many years in the corner 
of an old campaigning trunk, which ſtood 
his bed ſide, to be taken out and laid upon the 


lid 
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lid of it, ready for the morning; and the very 
firſt thing he did in his ſhirt, when he had ſtep. 
ped out of bed, my uncle Toby, after he had 
turned the rough ſide outwards, - put it on ;— 


- This done, he proceeded next to his breeches, 


and having buttoned the waiſtband, he forth. 
with buckled on his ſword beit, and had got his 
ſword half way in, ——- when he conſidered he 
ſhould want ſhaving, and that it would be very 


inconvenient doing it with his ſword on, —{o6 


took it off: In aſſaying to put on his regi- 


mental coat and waiſtcoat, my uncle Toby found 


the ſame objection in his wig, —ſo that went off 
too : So that what with one thing, and 
what with another, as always falls out when a 
man is in the moſt haſte, — *twas ten o'clock, 
which was half an hour later than his uſual time, 
beivre my uncle Toby ſallied out. 


CHAP. XXV. 


N Y uncle Toby had ſcarce turned the corner 

of his yew hedge, which ſeparated his 
kuchen garden from his bowling green, when he 
perceived the corporal had begun the attack with- 
out him. : 

Let me ſtop and give you a picture of the cor- 
poral's apparatus; and of the corporal himſelf 
in the height of this attack juſt as it (truck my 
uncle Toby, as he turned towards the lentry box, 
where the corporal was at work, — for in nature 
there is not ſuch another, — nor can any combi- 
nation of all that is groteſque and whimſical in 
ker wor ks produce its equal. 

The 
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The corporal — 

Tread lightly on his aſhes, ye men of ge- 
nius,---for he was your kinſman: 

Weed his grave clean, ye men of goodneſs, — 
for he was your brother, —Oh corporal ! 
had I thee, but now, —now, that I am able to 

ive thee a dinner and protection, —how would 
I cheriſh thee ! thou ſhould'ſt wear thy Monte- 
ro-cap every hour of the day, and every day of 
the week, —and when it was worn out, I would 
purchaſe thee a couple like it : But alas ! 
alas! alas! now that I can do this, in ſpite of 
their reverences—— —the occaſion is loſt 
for thou art gone ;——=—thy genius fled up to 
the ſtars from whence it came; and 
that warm heart of thine, with all its generous 
and open veſſels, compreſſed into a clod of the 
valley! 

— But what what is this, to that 
future and dreaded page, where I look towards 
the velvet pall, decorated with the military en- 
ſigns of thy maſter the firſt the 
foremoſt of created beings, where, I ſhall ſee 
thee, faithful ſervant! laying his ſword and 
ſcabbard with a trembling hand acroſs his coffin, 
and then returning pale as aſhes to the door, to 
take his mourning horſe by the bridle, to follow 
his hearſe, as he directed thee ; — where 
all my father's ſyſtems ſhall be baffled by his ſor- 
rows; and in ſpite of his philoſophy, I ſhall 


behold him, as he inſpects the lackered plate, 
twice taking his ſpectacles from off his noſe, to 


wipe away the dew which nature has ſhed upon 

them-—— When I ſee him caſt in the roſemar 

with an air of diſconſolation, which cries thro? 
Vo I. II. 1 my 
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my ears, —O Toby / in what corner of the world 
ſhall I ſeek thy fellow ? 

Gracious powers ! which erſt have 
3 the lips of the dumb in his diſtreſs, and 
made the tongue of the ſtammerer ſpeak plain — 
when I ſhall arrive at this dreaded page, deal not 
with me, then, with a ſtinted hand. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


HE corporal, who the night before had re- 
ſolved in his mind, to ſupply the grand 
defideratum, of keeping up ſomething like an 
inceſſant firing upon the enemy during the heat 
of the attack, —had no further idea in his fancy 
at that time, than a contrivance of ſmoaking to- 
bacco againſt the town, out of one of my uncle 
Toby's ſix field-pieces, which were planted on 
each fide of his ſentry box; the means of effect- 
ing which occurring to his fancy at the ſame 
time, though he had pledged his cap, he 
thought it in no danger from the miſcarriage of 
his projects. 

Upon turning it this way, and that, alittle in 
his mind, he ſoon began to find out, that by 
means of his two 7. urkiſh tobacco-pipes, with 
the ſupplement of three ſmaller tubes of waſh- 
leather at each of their lower ends, to be tagg'd 
by the ſame number of tin pipes fitted to the 
touch holes, and ſealed with clay gext the can- 
non, and then tied hermetically with waxed filk 
at their ſeveral inſertions into the Morocco tube, 
— he ſhould be able to fire the ſix field- pieces all 
together, and with the ſame eaſe as to fire one, — 


Let 


t 
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Let no man ſay from what taggs and jaggs 
hints may not be cut out, for the advancement 
of human knowledge. Let no man who has 
read my father's firſt and ſecond beds of juſlite, 
ever rife up and ſay again, from colliſion of what 
kinds of bodies, light may, or may not be ſtruck 
out, to carry the arts and ſciences up to perfecti- 
on. — Heaven ! thou knoweſt how I love 
them ;—thou knoweſt the ſecrets of my heart, 
and that I would this moment give my ſhirt— 
Thou art a fool, Shandy, fays Eugenius, 
for thou haſt but a dozen in the world, — and 
*fwill break thy ſet.— | 

No matter for that, Eugenius; I would give 
the ſhirt. off my back to be burnt into tinder, 


were it only toſatisfy one feverith enquirer, how 


many ſparks at one good ftroke, a goorl flint and 


ſteel could ſtrike into the tail of it. Think 


ye not that in ſtriking theſe i, - he might, per- 

adventure, ſtrike ſomething out eas ſure as a 
un.— 

, —But this project, by the bye. 

The corporal ſat up the beſt part of the night 
in bringing his to perfection; and having made 
a ſufficient proof of his cannon, with charging 
them to the top with tobacco, —he went with 
contentment to bed. 


CHAP. XXVIL 


HE corporal had ſlipped out about ten 
minutes before my uncle Toby, in order 


to fix his apparatus, and juſt give the enemy a 


ſhot or two before my uncle Toby came. 
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He had drawn the fix field- pieces for this end, 
all cloſe.up together in front of my uncle TZy's 
ſentry box, leaving only an interval of about a 
yard and a half betwixt the three, on the right 
and left, for the convenience of charging, &c, 
= —and the ſake poſhbly of two batteries, 
which he might think double the honour of one, 

In the rear, and facing this opening, with his 
back to the door of the ſentry-box, for fear 
of being flanked, had the corporal wilely taken 
his poſt : . held the ivory pipe, apper- 
taining to the battery on the right, betwixt the 
finger and thumb of his right hand, and 
the ebony pipe tipp'd with ſilver, which apper- 
tained to the battery on the left, betwixt the fin- 

er and thumb of the other — and with his 
right knee fixed firm upon the ground, as if in 
the front rank of his platoon, was the corporal, 
with bis Montero-cap upon his head, furiouſſy 
playing off his two croſs batteries at the ſame 
time againſt the counterguard, which faced the 
counterſcarp, where the attack was to be made 
that morning. His firſt intention, as I ſaid, was 
no more than giving the enemy a fingle puff or 
two ;— but the pleaſure of the puffs, as 
well as the ping, had inſenſibly got hold of the 
corporal, and drawn him on from puff to puff, 
into the very height of the attack, by the time 
my uncle Toby joined him. 

*T was well for my father, that my uncle Toby 
had not his will to make that day. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXVIII. 


the corporal's hand, 
half a minute and returned it. 


looked at it for 


In leſs than two minutes my uncle Toby took 


the pipe from the corporal again, and raiſed it 
half way to his mouth—then haſtily gave it back 
a ſecond time, 


The corporal redoubled the attack, - my un- 


cle Toby ſmiled, — then looked grave. 


then ſmiled for a moment,= then look- 
ed ſerious for a long time, Give me hold of 
the ivory-pipe, Trim, laid my uncle Toby=——— 
my uncle Toby pur it to his lips, drew it 
back directly, —gave a peep over the horn-beam 
hedge ; never did my uncle Toby's mouth 
water ſo much for a pipe in his life. My un- 
cle Toby retired into the ſentry-box with the pipe 
in his hand, 

Dear uncle Toby don't go into the ſen- 
try-box with the pipe, 
man's ſelf with ſuch a thing in ſuch a corner, 


CHAP, XXIX. 


beg the reader will aſſiſt me here, to wheel 
off my uncle Toby's ordnance behind the ſcenes, 
——-—to remove his ſentry-box, and clear the 
theatre, F poſſible, of horn-works and half- 
moons, and get the reft of his military appara- 
tus out of the way z—that done, my dear friend 


4 3 Garrick, 


uncle Toby took the ivory pipe out of 
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Garrick, we'll ſnuff the candles bright, —ſweep 
the ſtage with a new broom, — draw up the 
curtain, and exhibit my uncle Toby dreſſed in a 
new character, throughout which the world can 
have no idea how he will act: and yet, it pity 
be akin to love, and bravery no alien to it, 
you have ſeen enough of my uncle Toby in theſe, 
to trace theſe family likeneſſes, betwixt the two 
paſſions (in caſe there is one) to your heart's 
content. 

Vain ſcience ! thou aſſiſteſt us in no caſe of 
this kind—and thou puzzleſt us in every one. 

There was, Madam, in my uncle 7%, a 
ſingleneſs of heart, which miſled him fo far out 
of the little ſerpeatine tracks in which things of 
this nature uſually go on, you can—— you can 
have no conception of it: with this, there was 
a plainneſs and ſimplicity of thinking, with ſuch 
an unmiſtruſting ignorance of the plics and fold- 
ings of the heart of woman ;-—— and ſo naked 
and defenceleſs did he ſtand before you, (when 
a fiege was out of his head) that you might have 


| ſtood behind any one of your ſerpentine walks, 


and ſhot my uncle Ty ten times in a day, 
through his liver, if nine times in a day, Ma- 
dam, had not ſerved your purpoſe. 

With all this, Madam, and what con- 
founded every thing as much on the other hand, 
my uncle Toby had that unparalleled modeſty of 
nature I once told you of, and which by the 
bye, ſtood eternal ſentry upon his feelings, that 
you might as ſoon—— But where am J going? 
theſe refleftions crowd in upon me ten pages at 
leaſt too ſoon, and take up that time, which I 
ought to beſtow upon facts, 
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CHAP, XXX. 


F the few legitimate ſons of Adam, whoſe 
breaſts never felt what the ſting of love 


was. (maintaining firſt, all myſogyniſts 


to be baſtards) — the greateſt heroes of ancient 
and modern ſtory have carried off amongſt them, 
nine parts in ten of the honour ; and J wiſh for 
their ſakes I had the key of my ſtudy out of my 
draw-well only for five minutes, to tell you their 
names———-ccolle&t them I cannot——ſo 
be content to accept of theſe, for the preſent, in 
their ſtead, — | 

There was the great king Aldravandus, and 
Boſpborut, and Cappadocius, and Dardanus, and 
Pontus, and Aſfius,—to ſay nothing of the iron- 
hearted Charles the XIIth, whom the Counteſs 
of K* herſelf could make nothing of. 
There was Babylonicus, and Mediterraneus, and 
Polixenes, and Perſicus, and Pruſicus, not one of 
whom (except Cappadocius and Pontus, who were 
both a little ſuſpected, ever once bowed down his 
breaſt to the Goddeſs - The truth is, they had all 
of them ſomething elſe to do — and ſo had 
my uncle Toby ———till Fate — till fate I ſay, 
envying his name the glory of being handed 
down to poſterity with Aldrovandus's and the 
reſt . ſhe baſely patched up the peace 
of Utrecht, 

— Believe me, Sirs, 'twas the worſt deed fhe 

did that year. 
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C HAP. XXXI. 


MONGST the many ill conſequences of 
the treaty of Utrecht, \it was within a 
point of giving my uncle Toby a ſurfeit of ſieges; 
and though he recovered his appetite afterwards, 
yet Calais itſelf left not a deeper ſcar in Mary's 
heart, than U'irecht upon my uncle T oby's. To 
the end of his life he never could hear Urecht 
mentioned upon any account whatever, —or ſo 
much as read an article of news extracted out of 
the Utrecht Gazette, without fetching a ſigh, as 
if his heart would break in twain. 

My father, who was a great MOTIVE-MON- 
GER, and conſequently a very dangerous perſon 
for a man to fit by, either laughing or crying, 
for hegenerally knew your motive for doing 
both, much better than you knew 1t yourſelf — 
would always conſole my, uncle Toby upon theſe 
occaſions, in a way, which ſhewed plainly, he 
imagined my uncle Toby grieved for nothing in 
the whole affair, ſo much as the loſs of his hob- 
by-horſe—Never mind, brother Toy, he would 
ay, — by God's bleſſing we ſhall have a- 
ſaother war break out again ſome of theſe days ; 
and when it does, ——the belligerent powers, if 
they would hang themſelves, cannot keep us out 
of /play.—1 defy 'em, my dear Toby, he would 
add, to take countries without taking towns,— 
or towns without ſieges. 0 

My uncle Toby never took this back-ſtroke of 
my father's at his hobby-horſe kindly,- 
He thought the ſtroke ungenerous ; and the more 
ſo, becauſe in ſtriking the horſe, he hit the rider 
too, 
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too, and in the moſt diſhonourable part a blow 
could fall; ſo that upon theſe occaſions, he al- 
ways laid down his pipe upon the table with 
more fire to defend himſelf than common. 

I told the reader, this time two years, that my 
uncle Toby was not eloquent; and in the very 
ſame page gave an inſtance to the contrary :— 
I repeat the obſervation, and a fact which con- 
tradicts it again.— He was not eloquent, —it 
was not eaſy to my uncle Toby to make long ha- 
rangues, —and he hated florid ones; but there 
were occaſions where the ſtream overflowed the 
man, and ran ſo counter to its uſual courſe, that 
in ſome parts my uncle Toby, for a time, was at 


leaſt equal to Tertullus but in others, in wy own 


opinion, infinitely above him. 

My father was fo highly pleaſed with one of 
theſe apologetical orations of my uncle 7 oby's, 
which he had delivered one evening before him 
and Torict, that he wrote it dowa before he went 
to bed. 

I have had the good fortune to meet with it 
amongſt my father's papers, with here and there 
an inſertion of his own, betwixt two crooks, 
thus [ R and is endorſed, 

My brother 'Vopy's juſtification of his own prin- 
ciples and conduct in wiſhing to continue the 
war, 


I may ſafely ſay, I have read over this apologeti- 


cal oration of my uncle {7 oby's a hundred times, 
and think it ſo fine a model of defence, and ſhews 
ſo ſweet a temperament of gallantry and good 
principles in him, that I give it the world, word 


for word, (interlineations and all) as I find it. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Ay uncle Tonk v' apologetical oration. 


Am not inſenſible, brother Shady, that when 
[ a man, whoſe profeſſion is arms, wiſhes, as 

have done, for war, it has an ill aſpect to 
the world; and that, how juſt and right 
ſoever his motives and intentions may be, —— 
he ſtands in an unealy poſture in vindicating him- 
ſelf from private views in doing it. 

For this cauſe, if a ſoldier is a prudent man, 
which he may be, without being a jot the lels 
brave, he will be ſure not to utter his wiſh in the 
hearing of an enemy; for ſay what he will, an 
enemy will not believe him. —He will be cauti- 
ous of doirg it even to a friend, leſt he may 
fuffer in his eſteem: — But if his heart is over- 
charged, and a ſeeret ſigh for arms muſt have its 
vent, he will referve it tor the ear of a brother 
who knows his character to the bottom, and 
what his true notions, diſpoſitions, and princi- 
ples of honour are: What, I hope, I have been 
in all theſe, brother andy, would be unbecom- 
ing in me to ſay much worſe,” I know, 
have I been than I ought, and ſomething 
worſe, perhaps, than | think : But ſuch as I am, 
you, my dear brother Shandy, who have ſucked 
the lame breaſts with me, and with whom [ 
have been brought up from my cradle, and 
from whoſe knowledge, from the firſt hours of 
our boyiſh paſtimes, down to this, I have con- 
cealed no one action of my life, and ſcarce a 
thought in ii Such as I am, brother, you muſt 


by 
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by this time know me, with all my vices, and 
with all my weakneſſes too, whether of my age, 
my temper, my paſſions, or my underſtanding. 

Tell me then, my dear brother $handy, upon 
which of them it is, that when I condemned the 
peace of Utrecht, and grieved the war was not 
carried on with vigour a little longer, you ſhould 
think your brother did it upon unworthy views ; 
or that in wiſhing for war, he ſhould be bad e- 
nough to wiſh more of his fellow creatures ſlain, 
more ſlaves made, and more families driven 
from their peaceful habitations, merely for his 
own pleaſure : Tell me, brother Shan- - 
dy, upon what one deed of mine do you ground - 
it? [The devil a deed do I know of, dear Toby, 
but one for a hundred pounds, which I lent thee to 
carry on theſe curſed ſieges.] 

If, when I was a ſchool-boy, I could not hear 
a drum beat, but my heart beat with it -was it 
my fault? Did I plant the propenſity there 
Did I ſound the alarm within, or Nature ? | 

When Guy, Earl of //arwick, and Pariſinus and 
Pariſmenus, and /alentine and Or/on, and the Se- 
ven champions of England were handed around the 
ſchool, were they not all purchaſed with my 
own pocket money ? Was that ſelfiſh, brother 
Shandy £ When we read over the ſiege of Tray, 
which laſted ten years and eight months, — 
though with ſuch a train of artillery as we had 
at Namur, the town might have been carried in 
a week—was I not as much concerned for the 
deſtruction of the Greeks and Trejans as any boy 
of the whole ſchool ? Had J not three ſtrokes of 
a ferula given me, two on my right hand and 
one on my lefr, for calling Helena a bitch for it ? 
Did any one of you ſhed more tears for Hector? 

| | And 
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And when king Priam came to the camp to beg 
his body, and returned weeping back to Tray 
without it, —you know, brother, I could not eat 
my dinner.— 

E —Did that beſpeak me cruel? or becauſe, 
brother Shandy, my blood flew out into the camp, 
and my heart panted for war, — was it a proof 
it could not ache for the diſtreſſes of war too? 

O brother! *tis one thing for a ſoldier to ga- 
ther laurels, and 'tis another to ſcatter cy- 
preſs [Mo told thee, my dear Toby, that 
eypreſs was uſed by the ancients on mournful occa- 
ions s] bat 

——*Tis one thing, brother Shandy, for a 
ſoldier to hazard his own life to leap firſt 
down into the trench, where he is ſure to be cut 
In pieces : *Tis one thing, from publick 
ſpirit and a thirſt of glory, to enter the breach 
the fiſt man, to ſtand in the foremoſt rank, 
and march bravely on with drums and trumpets, 
and colours flying about his ears : ——*Tis one 
thine, I fay, brother Shandy,” to do this—and 
tis another thing to reflect on the miſeries of 
war ;—— to view the deſolations of whole coun- 
tries, and. conſider the intolerable fatigues and 
hardſhips which the ſoldier himſelf, the inſtru- 
ment who works them, is forced (for ſix-pence 
.a day, if he can get it) to undergo. 

Need I be told, dear Yorick, as 1 was by you, 
in Le Fever's funeral ſermon, That ſo /oft and gen- 
tle a creature, born to love, to mercy, and kindneſs, 
as a man is, was not ſhaped for this But why 
did you not add, Yorich, if not by NATURE 
that he is ſo by V ECESSITY ?-—For what 
is war? what is it, Yorick, when fought as ours 
has been, upon principles of liberty, and upon 
* principles 
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principles of honour —— what is it, but the get- 
ting together of quiet and harmleſs people, with 
their ſwords in their hands, to keep the ambiti- 
ous and the turbulent within bounds? And hea- 
ven is my witneſs, brother Shandy, that the plea- 
ſure I have taken in theſe things and that in- 
finite delight, in particular, which has attended 
my ſieges in my bowling-green, has ariſen with- 
in me, and I hope in the corporal too, from the 
conſciouſneſs we both had, that in carrying 
them on, we were anſwering the great ends of 
our creation. - 


C. HAP. XXXIII. 


Told the Chriſtian reader-——-T ſay Chrif- 

tian hoping he is one and if he is 
not, I am ſorry for it, and only beg he will 
conlider the matter with himſelf, and not lay the 
blame entirely upon this book, | 

I told him, Sir — for in good truth, when 
man is telling a ſtory in the ſtrange way J do 
mine, he is obliged continually to be going back- 
wards and forwards to keep all tight together in 
the reader's fancy which, for my own part, 
if I did not take heed to do more than at firſt, 
there is ſo much unfixed and equivocal matter 
ſtarting up, with ſo many breaks and gaps im it, 
and ſo little ſervice do the ſtars afford, 
which, nevertheleſs, I hang up in ſome ot the 
darkeſt / paſſages, knowing that the world is apt 
to loſe its way, with all the lights the ſun itſelf at 
noon day can give it and now you fee | am loſt 
mylelt! 


-— But 
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— hut tis my father's fault; and whenever 
my brains come to be diſſected you will perceive 
without ſpectacles, that he has left a large une- 
ven thread, as you ſometimes ſee in an unſalea- 
ble piece of Cambrick, running along the whole 
length of the web, and ſo untowardly, you can- 
not ſo much as cut out a * , {here I hang up 
a couple of lights again)—or a fillet, or a thumb. 
ſtall, but it is ſeen or fele,— 

nto id diligentius in liberis procreandis ca- 

vendum, ſayeth Carden. All which being conſi- 
dered, and that you lee *tis morally impraQica- 
ble for me to wind this round to where I ſet 
out-—— 

I begin the chapter over again. 


* 


C HA P. XXXIV. 


Told the Chriſtian reader in the beginning of 

the chapter which preceded my uncle 7 oby's 
zpologetical oration, though in a different 
trope from what I ſhall make uſe of now, That 
the peace of Utrecht was within an ace of creat- 
ing the ſame ſhyneſs betwixt my uncle Toby and 
his hobby-horſe, as it did betwixt the queen and 
the reſt of the confederating powers. 

There is an indignant way, in which a man 
ſometimes dilmounts his horſe, which as good 
as ſays to him, “ I'll go afoor, Sir, all the days 
* of my life, before I would ride a ſingle mile 
„% upon your back again.“ Now my uncle T- 
by could not be ſaid to diſmount his horſe in this 
manner; for in ſtrictneſs of language, he could 
not he ſaid to diſmount his horſe at all, his horſe 

+ rather 
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rather flung him and ſomewhat viciouſly, 
which made my uncle Toby take it ten times 
more unkindly. Let this matter be ſettled by 
ſtate jockies as they like It created, J 
ſay, a ſort of ſhyneſs betwixt my uncle 7 oby and 
his hobby- horſe. He had no occafion for 
him trom the month of March to November, 
which was the ſummer after the articles were 
ſigned, except it was now and then to take a 


ſhort ride out, juſt to lee that the fortifications, 


and harbour of Dunkir+ were demoliſhed, ac- 
cording to ſtipulation, : 

The French were fo backward all that ſum- 
mer in ſetting about that affair, and Monſieur 
Tugge, the deputy trom the magiſtrates of Dun- 
kirk, preſented ſo many affecting petitions to the 
queen,--— beleeching her majeſty to cauſe only 
her thunderbolts to fall upon the martial works, 
which might have incurred her diſpleaſure, 
but to ſpare—to ſpare the mole, for the mole's 
ſake; which, in its naked fituation, could be no 
more than an object ot pity and the queen 
(who was but a woman) being of a pitiful diſ- 
poſition, and her miniſters alſo, they not 
wiſhing in their hearts to have the town diſmant- 


led, for theſe private reaſons, “ * 
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*; ſo that the whole went heavily on 
with my uncle Toby ; inſomuch, that it was not 
within three full months, after he and the cor- 
poral had conſtructed the town, and put it in a 
condition 
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condition to be deſtroyed, that the ſeveral com- 
mandants, commiſſaties, deputies, negotiators, 
and intendants, would permit him to ſet about it. 
— Fatal interval of inactivity 

The corporal was for beginning the demoli- 
tion, by making a breach in the ramparts, or 


main fortifications of the town—— No, 
that vill never do, corporal, faid my uncle 79. 
by, tor ia going that way to work with the town, 
the Eugliſb garriſon will not be ſafe in it an hour; 
becaule it the French are treacherous— They are 
treacherous as devils, an' pleaſe your honour, ſaid 
the corporal—It gives me concern always when 1 
hear it, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, for 
they don't want perſonal bravery ; and ifa breach 
is made in the ramparts, they may enter it, and 
make themſelves maſters of the place when they 
pleaſe: Let them enter it, ſaid the corpora), 
lifting up his pioneer's ſpade in both his hands, 
as if he were going to lay about him with it, — 
let them enter, an' pleaſe your honour, if they 
dare. In caſes like this, corporal, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, flipping his right hand down to the 
middle of his cane, and holding it afterwards 
truncheon-wile, with his fore finger extended, 
| tis no part of the conſideration of a 
commandant, what the enemy dare, +——or 
what they dare not do; he muſt act with pru- 
dence. He will begin with the outworks both 
towards the ſea and the land, and particularly 
with fort Louis, the moſt diſtant of them all, 
and demoliſh it fuſt, —and the reſt, one by 
one, both on our right and left, as we retreat 
towards the town ; then we'll demoliſh the 
mole,——next fill up the harbour, ——then re- 
tire into the citadel, and blow it up into the 


alr ; 


— 
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air; and having done that, corporal, we'll em- 


bark for England. We are there, quoth 
the corporal, recollecting himſelf Ve- 


ry true, ſaid my uncle Toby——looking at the 


church, 


C HAP. XXXV. 


Deluſive delicious conſultation or two of 

this kind, betwixt my uncle Toby and 
Trim, upon the demolition of Dunk:rk, 
for a moment rallied back the ideas of thoſe plea- 
ſures, which were ſlipping from under him: — 
ſtill——ſtill all went on heavily——the magick 
left the mind the weaker ——STILLNEsS, With 
S1LENCE at her back, entered the ſolitary par- 


lour, and drew their gauzy mantle over my un- 


cle Toby's head ; and L1isTLESSNEsS, with 
her lax fibre and undirected eye, fat quietly down 
beſide him in his arm chair. 
Amberg, and Rhinberg, and Limbourg, and Huy, 
and Bonn, in one year. and the proſpect 
of Landen, and Trerebach, and Druſen, and 
Dendermond, the next — hurried on the 
blood : No longer did ſaps, and mines, 
and blinds, and gabions, and paliſadoes, keep 
out this fair enemy of man's repoſe: - No 
more could my uncle Toby, after paſſing the 
French lines, as he eat his egg at ſupper, from 
thence break into the heart of France, croſs 
over the Oyes, and with all Picardy open behind 


him, march up to the gates of Paris, and fall. 


aſleep with nothing but ideas of glory: No 
more was he to dream, he had fixed the royal 
| ſtandard 


No longer 
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ftandard upon the tower of the Bg/tile, and a- 
wake with it ſtreaming in his head. 

———dofter yilions, —— gentler vibrations, 
ſtole ſweetly in upon his ſlumbers j————the 
trumpet of war fell out of his hands, —-—he 
took up the lute, ſweet inſtrument | of all others 
the moſt delicate] the moſt difficult - how 
wilt thou touch it, my dear uncle Toby ? 


CHAP. XXXVI, 


OW, becauſe I have once or twice ſaid, in 
BY inconſiderste way of talking, That 1 
was confident the following memoirs of my un- 
ele T oby's courtſhip of widow Madman, whene- 
ver I got time to write them, would turn out 
one of the moſt compleat ſyſtems, both of the 
elementary and practical part of love and love- 
making, that ever was addreſſed to the world— 
are you to imagine from thence, that I ſhall ſet 
out with a deſcription of what {ove is? whether 
part God and part Devil, as Plotinus will have 
it.— , 

Or by a more critical equation, and ſup- 
poſing the whole of love to be as ten -to 
determine, with Ficinus, ** How many parts 
« of it ——the one, and how many the other ," 
—or whether it is al] of it one great devil, from 
head to tail, as Plato has taken upon him to pro- 
nounce ; concerning which conceit of his, I 
ſhall not offer my opinion :—but my opinion of 
Plato is this ; that he appears, from this inſtance, 
to have been a man of much the ſame temper 
and way of reaſoning with doctor Baynard, who 


being 
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being a great enemy to bliſters, as imagining 
that half a dozen of em on at once, would draw a 
man as ſurely to his grave, as a hearſe and fix 
————Tafhly concluded, that the devil him» 
ſelf was nothing in the world, but one great 
bouncing Cantbharidis.— 

I have nothing to ſay to people who allow 
themſelves this monſtrous liberty in arguin 
but what Nazianzen cried out (that is polemically 
to Philagrius,—— 

«"Euvys!” O rare! tis fine reaſoning, Sir, 
©« indeed | —— —37: 012000841 vs Tabs: 
< and moſt nobly do you aim at truth, when you 
$6 3 about it in your moods and paſſions,” 

or is it to be imagined, for the fame rea- 
ſon, I ſhould ſtop to enquire, whether love is 
a diſeaſe, or embroil myſelf with RH 
and Dioſcorides, whether the ſeat of it is in the 
brain or liver ;——becauſe this would lead me 
on, to an examination of the two very oppoſite 
manners, in u hich patients have been treated 
—the one, of Aetius, who always began with a 
cooling glyſter of hempſeed and bruiſed cucum- 
bers : and followed on with thin potations of 
water lilies and purflane——to which he added 
a pinch of ſnuff, of the herb Hanea ;———— 
and where Aætius durſt venture it, his to- 
paz-ring. 

——— The other, that of Gordonius, who 
(in his cap. 15. de Amore) direas they ſhould 


be thraſhed, ** ad putorem u/que,” ——till they 


ſtink again, 

Theſe are diſquiſitions, which my father, who 
had laid in a great ſtock of knowledge of this 
kind, will be very buſy with, in the progreſs of 
my uncle 7 o6y's affairs: I muſt anticipate thus 

much, 
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much, That from his theories of love, (with 
which, by the way, he contrived to crucity my 
uncle Toby's mind, almoſt as much as his a- 
mours themſelves) he took a ſingle ſtep 
into practice; and by means of a cam- 
* phorated cerecloth, which he found means to 
impoſe upon the taylor for buckram, whilſt 
he was making my uncle Toby a new pair of 
breeches, he produced Gordonius's effect upon 
my uncle Toby without the diſgrace. | 

What changes this produced, will. be read in 
its proper place ; all that is needful to be added 
to the anecdote, is this, —— That whatever ef- 
fect it had upon my uncle Toby, ——it had a vile 
effect upon the houſe ;——and if my uncle To- 
by had not ſmoaked it down as he did; it might 
have had a vile effect upon my father too. 


CHAP, XXXVII. 


— WILL come out of itſelf by and 
by.—— All I contend for is, that 
I am not obliged to ſet out with a definition of 
what love is; and ſo long as I can go on with 
my ſtory intelligibly, with the help of the word 
itſelf, without any other idea to it, than what 
J have in common with the reſt of the world, 
why thould I differ from it a moment before the 
time? - When I can get on no further, ——and 
find myſelf entangled on all ſides of this myſtick 
labyrinth, —my Opinion will then come in, in 
courſe, - and lead me out, 
At preſent, I hope I ſhall be ſufficiently un- 
derſtood, in telling the reader, my uncle Toby 


fell in love, | 
; — Not 


— 
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Not that the phraſe is at all to my liking : 
for to ſay a man is Fallen in love,-—-or that he 
is deeply in love,—or up to the ears in love, 
and ſometimes even over head and ears in it. 
carries an idiomatical kind of implication, that 
love is a thing below a man: — this is recurring 
again to Plato's opinion, which, with all his di- 
vinityſhip—I hold to be damnable and heretical ; 
- and ſo much for that, 

Yet love therefore be what it will, my uncle 
Toby fell into it. 

And poſſibly, gentle reader, with ſuch a 
temptation ſo wouldſt thou: For never did 
thy eyes behold, or thy concupiſcence covet any 
thing in this world, more concupilcible than wi- 


dow L adman. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 


O conceive this right, —-call for pen and 
ink —here's paper ready to your hand, — 
Sit down, Sir, paint her to your own mind 
as like your miſtreſs as you can as unlike 
your wife as your conſcience will let you 


tis all one to me——pleaſe but your own fancy 
in it, 
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—W as ever any thing in Nature ſo ſweet |— 
fo exquiſite ! 

— Then, dear Sir, how could my uncle To- 
y reſiſt it? | 

Thrice happy book! thou wilt have one 
page, at leaſt, within thy covers which MALict 


will not blacken, and which IGNORANcE cans 
not miſrepreſent, 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


S Suſannah was informed by an expreſs 

from Mrs. Bridget, of my uncle T oby's 
talling in love with her miſtreſs, fifteen days be- 
fore it happened, the contents of which ex- 
preſs, Suſannab communicated to my mother 
the next day, — it has juſt given me an oppor- 
tunity of entering upon my uncle T7 oby's amours 
a fortnight before their exiſtence, 

I have an article of news to tell you, Mr. 
Shan1y, quoth my mother, which will ſurpriſe 
you greatly, 

Now my father was then holding one of his 
ſecond beds of juſtice, and was muſing within 
himſelf about the hardſhips of matrimony, as 
my mother broke ſilence. 

„My brother Toby, quoth (he, is going to 
© be married to Mrs. Madman.“ 

— Then he will never, quoth.my father, be 
able to lie diagonally in his bed again as long as 
he lives. | 

It was a conſuming vexation to my father, that 
my mother never aſked the meaning of the 
thing ſhe did not underſtand, 


— That 
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That ſhe is not a woman of * my 


father would ſay is her misfor tune but ſhe 


might aſk a queſtion. 
My mother never did. In ſhort, ſhe went 


out of the world at laſt without knowing whe— 
ther it turned round or ſtood ill. — My father had 
officiouſly told her above a thouſand times which 
way it was, —but ſhe always forgot. 

For theſe reaſons a diſcourſe ſeldom went on 
much further betwixt them, than a propoſition, 
a reply, and a rejoinder ; at the end of which, 


It generally took breath for a few minutes, (as 


in the affair of the breeches) and then went on 
again. 

[i he marries, *twill be the worſe for © AR 
quoth my mother. - n 

Not a cherry - ſtone, faid my father, he may 
as well batter away his means upon that, as any 
thing elſe. 

To be ſure, ſaid my mother : ſo here end- 
ed the propoſition, — the reply, —and the rejoin- 


der,. — I told you of. 4 
It will be ſome amuſement to him, too —ſaid 
my father. 


A very great one, anſwered my mother, it 
he ſhould have children. 
—Lord have my * me, aid my father 


to himſelf —* * * * S- #* 
* * * > * » * 4 
* * * * 4 3 * 
* * | * * - a o — 
= « * 8 * * 0 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XL. 


Am now beginning to get fairly into my work ; 
and by the help of a vegetable diet, with a 
few of the cold ſeeds, I make no doubt but I 
ſhall be able to go on with my uncle Toby's 
ſtory, and my own, in a tolerable ſtraight line, 
Now, | 


Fr TR | 
| 


Inv. T. 8. Scul. T. S. 


Theſe were the four lines I moved in through 
my firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth volumes— 


Vol. Il. M In 
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In the fifth volume I have been very good, — the 
preciſe line I have deſcribed in it being this: 


By which it appears, that except at the curve, 
marked A, where I took a trip to Navarre, —— 
and the indented curve B, which is the ſhort air- 
ing when I was there with the lady Bauſftere and 
her page,—1 have not taken the leaſt triſk of a 
digreſſion, till John de la Caſſe's devils led me 
the round you lee marked D——tfor as for c cc 
cc they are nothing but parentheſes, and the 
common ins and guts incident to the lives of the 
greateſt miniſters of ſtate; and when compared 
with what men have done, ——or with my own 
tranſgreſſions at the letters A B D—they vaniſh 
into nothing. 

In this laſt velume I have done better ſtill— 
for from the end of Le Fever's epiſode, to the 
beginning of my uncle T oby's campaigns, ——1 
have ſcarce ſtepped a yard out of my way. 

If I mend at this rate, it is not impoſſible 
by the good leave of his grace of Bencvento's de- 
vils—but I may arrive hereafter at the excellen- 
cy of going on even thus : 


8 12 


which 
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which line drawn as ſtraight as I could draw it, 
by a writing maſter's ruler, (borrowed for that 
purpoſe) turning neither to the right hand or to 
the left. 

This right line, the path way for Chriſ- 
tians to walk in! ſay divines—— 

—The emblem of moral rectitude ! 
ſays Cicero 
The beſt line] ſay cabbage-planters— 
is the ſhorteſt line, ſays Archimedes, which can 
be drawn from one given point to another, —— 

O ! I wiſh your ladyſhips would lay this mat- 
ter to heart in your next birth-day ſuits ! 
What a journey! | 
Pray can you tell me,—that is, without an- 
ger, before I write my chapter upon ſtraight lines 
— by what miſtake, —who told them ſo—or how 
it has come to paſs, that your men of wit and 


genius have all along confounded this line, with 
the line of gravitation, 


ENp of the SixTH VOLUME, 


